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FOREWORD 


In 1941 the Association of Social Studies Teachers of the Cm of 
New York published A Teaching Guide for the Social Studies That 
book now out of print served a useful purpose Teachers of various 
subjects as well as teachers of social studies reported that the book 
was very practical and very helpful Encouraged by this enthusiasm and 
disappointed that the book was not readily available to the many teach 
ers who were constantly making inquiries about it the Association 
voted to appoint a committee to explore the possibilities of revising 
and reprinting the Guide The committee finally decided that it would 
be better to prepare a new text rather than to revise the old The 
present Handbook is the result of the committee s work. 

The sponsorship of this enterprise by the Association of Social 
Studies Teachers is an eloquent testimonial to the professional interest 
of its members in the improvement of social studies teaching This book 
like its predecessor is unique It is unique because it is the practical 
outcome of day to-day experience with the problems with which it 
deals It has been w ntten for teachers by teachers who have immediate 
and constant familiarity with the actual task of teaching large classes 
of adolescent boys and girls of varying abilities backgrounds and 
interests Because of its unique character the reader may note itlustra 
tions references or suggestions peculiarly suited to the local setting 
with which the committee members who prepared this material were 
familiar It is hoped however that this practical behind the scenes 
statement of the experiences and practices of classroom teachers will 
prove stimulating and profitable to teachers of social studies every 
where 

This Handbook is a cooperative venture It is the work of many 
teachers and many committees Ideas or materials supplied by one 
individual or committee were reworked and revised by others So 
many teachers helped in one way or another in the preparation of the 
text that it is neither possible nor practicable to record the names of 
all those who contributed to the writing criticism compilation or ar 
rangement of material Below however is a list of those who as mem 
hers of the general committee or as chairmen of sub-committees were 
largely responsible for the organization of the text the collection and 
digest of materials and the original preparation and writing of mdi 
vidual chapters Paul Balser High School of Industrial Arts Sidney 
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N Barnett, High School of Music and Art, Nathan Brown, Central 
Needle Trades High School , Charles Cogen Bay Ridge High School ; 
James Corbett, Manual Training High School, Oscar Dombrow, 
Junior High School 11 5 Manhattan , Jack W Entm, Long Island City 
High School , Daniel M Feins, Christopher Columbus High School ; 
Philmore Groisser, New Utrecht High School, Howard L Hurwitz, 
Seward Park High School , Eugene Kelly, Flushing High School ; 
Milton Klein, Evander Childs High School , Sylvia Levinson, Evander 
Childs High School , Herman L Lieber, Straubenmuller Textile High 
School , David Platt, Stuyvesant High School , Mildred W Sablove, 
Curtis High School, Henrietta F Sachs, Abraham Lincoln High 
School , Murray Stoopack William Howard Taft High School , Martin 
Lapidese, East New York Vocational High School The committee is 
also under obligation to the City-wide Committee on the Teaching of 
Current Events under the chairmanship of Dr Jacob M Ross, Mid- 
wood High School, and to Dr Harrison C Thomas, Mrs Katherine W 
Hauber, and several teachers in the “XG Experiment” for permission 
to quote from mimeographed reports prepared by them 
The text does not reveal the arguments and criticisms that took place 
when various portions of it were discussed by committees While there 
was general agreement on basic principles, there w ere frequent disagree- 
ments over specific suggestions and illustrations A brief reference is 
made to these discussions, because it is believed the text will be of 
greatest value to those teachers who will discuss the soundness of its 
ideas, try out its suggestions, and endeavor to improve their own prac- 
tices and procedures If there was one basic idea on which there was 
general agreement it was the principle that the search for a method, 
or a procedure, or an organization w hich will guarantee superior or 
better teaching is futile There are many good methods, many good 
procedures, and many good ways of organizing material and the total 
learning progress, in spite of the fact that every now and then a par- 
ticular fashion enjoys a current vogue It is pertinent, therefore, to 
recall some observations made in the foreword to the earlier volume 
This text will lose its value unless the teacher studies it, evaluates 
it, and, in the process, formulates for himself sound principles of 
lesson planning and teaching The training, the background, the skills, 
the knowledge, the personality of no two teachers are precisely alike. 
It cannot be stated with too much emphasis that it is impossible for 
one teacher to copy the lesson plans, practices, and procedures of an- 
other, or, indeed, for the same teacher to use the same plans and pro- 
cedures over and over again, from term to term and with different 
classes The time, the class, the setting change, and lesson plans and 
procedures must also change It is hoped that with this caution the 
intelligent teacher will not allow himself to become routimzed or 
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regimented either by an artless imitation of what ts contained herein, 
or by a slothful complacency with his present habits and practices 
Maybe the best advice that can be given to the reader of this hand- 
book is to recount the practical wisdom of a master teacher who spends 
a considerable amount of time preparing and planning for the daily task 
Each term plans and procedures that have prot ed their value are tom 
up so that each succeeding term there will be a new approach a fresh 
rethinking of the material to be taught an immediate consideration of 
the actual class to he taught, and hence a new better and a more vital 
preparation The teacher artist who follows this practice is enthusiastic 
inspiring, vigorous and alive Perfection comes the hard way, the 
struggle to achieve it is itself a thrilling and satisfying adventure , it is 
also the surest guarantee that the teacher is growing steadily in power, 
mastery and effectiveness 

WILLIAM A HAMM 
Assistant Superintendent, 

Assigned to High School Dn ision 
New York City 


publisher s note 

The Association of Social Studies Teachers of the City of New York 
sponsored the preparation of this book as a professional service to 
its members Consequently all royalt es resulting from the sale of this 
book are to be paid to tfe treasury of the Association No md iidstal 
has any Pecuniary interest m the sale of this book nor has any tndi 
vidua! been paid any money either by the Association or by the pub 
Usher for any labor or service connected with the preparation of the 
manuscript Although Mr Hamm wrote the foreuord and at the 
request of the Association undertook the task of editing the material 
and preparing the manuscript for publication this Handbook u not 
an officio! publication of either the Board of Superintendents or the 
Board of Education efthe City of New York It it the pm ate venture 
of an independent organisation devoted to the promotion of the pro- 
fessional growth and interests of its members 
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IDEALS AND PURPOSES 


What the teacher does in the classroom will m large measure 
be determined by his philosophy, his ideals and purposes There- 
fore, it is important to set down at the outset, in brief outline, the 
basic assumptions tliat have influenced the preparation of this hand 
book Each individual should have the opportunity to realize his 
potentialities to the full, all of us must work together for the com 
mon good, the increasing complexity of the modern world places 
an added premium on social competence, the social studies — geog- 
raphy* history, civics, economics and allied disciplines — are not only 
fruitful, but essential instruments whereby the schools can achieve 
their fundamental purposes 

All teachers, regardless of the subject they teach, should, we 
believe, be influenced by these ideals All teachers should keep in 
mind the aims and objectives listed below, though they are itemized 
here with particular reference to the social studies and the social 
studies teacher 

1 Experience tn cooperation We must live democracy dav tn 
and day out Teacher and students must feel that they are engaged 
in a common adventure, working together to solve common prob- 
lems Each pupil must be respected and valued in his own right 
There must be the give-and take of free discussion in the <carch 
for truth Through group activity and group projects the students 
should learn the technique and the advantages of cooperation The 
democratic way should become the natural wav of doing things 

2 Appreciation of the cultural heritage of the ages of different 
peoptes and civilizations There is a joy in knowledge Reviewing 
the pageant of history, meeting the great men of the past, partak- 
ing of the wisdom of the world’s great thinkers, projecting our- 
sehes into the everyday life of other times, other peoptes and other 
places give color, body and richness to our own intellectual life 
Out of this knowledge there should come an understanding and 
appreciation of different peoples and civilizations, respect and cour- 
teous treatment of individuals regardless of how they differ from 
us In a word the social studies should make a noteworthy con- 


tribution to human brotherhood 

3 Intellectual cunosity and critical mindedness Few will deny 
that each teacher should labor unceasingly to stimulate and culti- 
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\ate intellectual curiosity In the social studies there is a constant 
“How’ ’ and ‘ Whj which naturail> impels a search for an answer 
It is a commonplace, however, that as a very practical matter it is 
often necessary to accept a great deal on the authority of others 
Therefore m teaching the social studies it is extremely important lor 
the teacher to help the pupil draw the line between an intelligent and 
reasoned respect for the “expert” and gullible creduht) Critical- 
mmdedness is vital to the functioning of democracy The social studies 
teacher should be on the alert to seize opportunities to develop this 


characteristic 

4 Respect for accuracy, suspended judgment It should be obvi- 
ous that we need correct and complete facts if we are to arrive at 
valid conclusions and pursue a reasoned course of action The pupil, 
from his study of mathematics and science, has liecomc aware of this 
principle The social studies, however, present peculiar difficulties 
The facts are sometimes difficult to discover, frequently it is impos- 
sible to get all the facts that bear upon the solution of a particular 
problem At times, it is well nigh impossible to distinguish between 
fact, opinion, and propaganda Hence it becomes the function of the 
teacher to help the pupil develop the habit of weighing evidence, 
formulating tentative conclusions, which are recognized as tentative, 
and extending courteous consideration to conflicting points of view 
While on many issues the pupil will adopt the practice of suspending 
final judgment, the student should realize that the statesman, the 
diplomat, the military leader and others must make decisions and 
take action even though all the facts are not known Opinions, at times 
based upon incomplete evidence, are the basis for action Hence, it is 


the task of the social studies teacher to help the pupil arrive at in- 
telligent, logical and reasoned opinions, which may be the basis for 
action, while, at the same time, he is walling to change his opinion 
and course of action when additional facts are brought to his attention 
5 Intellectual humility and tolerance “God give me strength to 
face a fact, even though it slay me” has been referred to as the motto 
of the scientist In the field of social studies and human relations it is 
difficult to get all the facts It is equally difficult to accept conclusions 
which run counter to cherished beliefs and long held opinions, no 
matter how impressive the evidence and how inexorable the logic 
which shows these opinions to have been based upon inadequate or 
inaccurate information The farmer who kept insisting that “there 
amt no such animal” even when face to face with a camel is just 
more plainly blunt m his stubbornness than most of us 
1C ™ OV f r S? Tne tHlS Stubbornness and to open the mind of the pupil 
° , e . mos * im P?rtant and most perplexing problems of the 
tea f er T* 16 best °PP ortumt y to do this vv,JJ be found 
m many areas where the pupil lacks any very strongly held precon 
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reived ideas, or entertains misconceptions casual 1)' Utilizing' the many 
opportunities that present themselves it mav be possible to extend 
gradually the areas tn which the pupil will be willing to engage in a 
re examination of Ins preconceptions m the light of additional facts 
The teacher homier must be on guard against his own preconcep 
tiors and prejudices The teacher must avoid the mistake of assuming 
that his own opinions ideas and conclusions arc necessarily correct 
The teacher must not indoctrinate for a specific answer to a contro 
vcrsial subject furthermore no matter what Jus own opinions or con 
victions the teacher must not forget that many problems m the social 
studies impinge upon the emotions of the individual and the mores of 
the community It is necessary to cultivate in ourselves and in our 
pupils the virtues of intellectual huuuhty tolerance and human 
brother liood 

6 / ibihty to third clearly Democracy will function well when 
its citizens think through the pro! lems tint confront them We must 
be able to gather facts analvzc them evaluate them and draw con 
elusions Wc must lie able to follow the pattern of another s thinking 
and test its soundness \\ here there is a difference of opinion we must 
determine whether wc disagree as to the facts the premises or the 
logic Wc must !*e able to recognize similarities and differences m a 
situation sec cause and effect and put our finger on slanted judg 
ments This is difficult liccmise there is a staggering amount of 
material , at the same time the problems are complex a great deal of 
material is missing the instruments for checking facts and assump 
tions are inadequate and as noted -dove it is not easy for an indi 
vtdual to get rid of Dias and Wind spots Pupils therefore must 
not only be given experience da> in and day out m thinking through 
problems but they must also learn the limits within which their think 
mg has validity 

Tins brief statement of fundamental ideals and purposes is not 
exhaustive but it should sufiuc to challenge the enthusiasm and zeal 
of tile teacher The teacher should read and from time to time reread 
the more efal orate and detailed analysis of these and other objectives 
to be found in the pages of Johnson Horn Beard Wesley and others 
{Sec bibliography pages 224 ff ) Subsequent pages of this handbook 
will give concrete illustrations of how the teacher can endeavor to 
achieve these ideals and purposes Needless to say the teacher will not 
succeed unless fie is convinced o{ the «urnV« htleness cl these wJeais 
keeps them constantly in the forefront of his thinking and plans and 
carries out his daily work with them in mind 
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PLANNING OUR WORK 


When we ask ' Why do we teach this? \ “What shall we teach?", 
Will this help our students become good citizens?", “How can we get 
this across? and kindred questions, we are in the midst of planning 
our work This thinking through of our problem is essential whether 
it be the day's work, a unit, the program for the term, or the whole 
social studies sequence Without planning there is waste motion, 
digression, repetition, and illogical development Planning will not 
insure good teaching but there is no likelihood of good teaching with 
out planning 


I SELECTING OUR AIMS 


Day in and day out we should be concerned \ ith the skills, abilities, 
and attitudes which have been briefly outlined in Chapter I No matter 
what the topic, dear thinking, respect for accuracy, suspended judg- 
ment, tolerance, and the like will be stressed It should be unnecessary, 
therefore, to list these fundamental objectives for each unit of work 
even though they form the frame of reference for everything we do 
Our problem is to work out the particular aspects of the topic we 
desire to stress and the specific ways in which the handling of the 
topic can contribute to the achievement of our basic aims 

Suppose, for example, the subject is the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity We might list the reasons for studying the T V A as follows 
1 To understand better some of the problems facing the United 
States today such as 
a Conservation of natural resources 


fVj "Relation oi resources to standard ol living 
(2) Role of government and private enterprise 
b Relation of government to economic life 


c Centralized versus local control 


d Functioning of democracy in a complex world 

2 To acquire skill in the interpretation of statistics 

3 To acquire skill in interpreting charts and cartoons 

4 To get practice m the weighing of evidence in a controversial 
area 


5 To get practice in the analysis of propaganda 
Having listed these possibilities we may' find that time does not 
permit complete attention to all these items We must choose those for 
4 
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; h ' , !E' C ,S ? raau ‘ ,1 J r " tU ada P‘'<l Other aspects of the subject 
might lend themselves to treatment m another lesson and thus may be 
passed over quickly m connection with the lesson on the TV A For 
example the Wheeler-Raybum Public Utilities Act might be handled 
as part of an analysis of propaganda, while the teacher might decide to 
place the emphasis on the TVA as a yardstick in measuring costs 
and distributing electricity Each one must determine for himself what 
aims to include and w hat to stress in the light of the total picture as 
he sees it 

If a topic takes more than one period to teach, as would the T V A , 
it then becomes necessary to decide how much can be accomplished 
in each period and the aims should be listed accordingly 


II THE ASSIGNMENT 

The assignment has been called the ' backbone” of the lesson The 
more specific and effective the preparation of the student the more 
fruitful will the class discussion be In addition it can be a powerful 
teaching device for achieving our aims and objectn es The assignment 
itself and its presentation to the class, therefore are an integral part 
of the planning of a lesson 

A ll’hcti should the assignment be given? Ideally, the assignment 
should grow out of the day’s discussion Logically and psychologically 
it should be given toward the end of a period Practically, however, 
this presents difficulties In the social studies especially, discussion and 
analysis do not lend themselves to split second timing To insure 
adequate presentation of the assignment therefore, most teachers give 
it at the beginning of the period Where there is a double-period of 
integrated history and economics or of history and English, greater 
flexibility is possible Some teachers prefer to assign a whole unit 
involvings few days’ or possibly a few weeks work instead of giving 
assignments on a day to day basis Many teachers vary their pro- 
cedure according to the nature of the assignment There is no set rule 

B What ktttd 0} an assignment should ut give? The assignment 
reflects our philosophy of education If we expect a mere “recitation” 
of facts students will be asked to read "page — to page — ■" which they 
will study carefully Any questions to be answered will be largely 
factual If, on the other hand we are concerned with understandings, 
abilities, skills and attitudes, the assignment will consist of problems 
whose importance will he in the process of solving them as much as 
in the solution itself The tasks which can be assigned are as varied 
as our objectives, c g, to find material, organize it, analyze another s 
thinking, evaluate evidence, interpret charts, maps cartoons and pic- 
tures The character of an assignment will be determined by the nature 
of the material, the objectives of the lesson for which it is intended 
and the ability and interests of the class 
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The basic rules for questions that may be included in the assign- 
ment are the same as for questions in class and on tests Questions 
should be worded clearly They should call for mastery and not gl.b- 
ness If we ash students, for example, ' What was science like in the 
Middle Ages’ ’ we will probably get a report on what the text says, 
whereas a question such as the following will test the pupil s under- 
standing of what they have read 

If you had lived in the Middle Ages would you have been apt 
to have made each of *he following statements or not’ 

1 ‘ I was born under an unlucky star ” 

2 ‘ The way to find out whether heavy bodies fall faster than light 


ones or not is to drop them and see 
Allowance should be made for individual differences We must 
provide for different levels of ability within a class or, where there is 
homogeneous grouping, adjust the vocabulary and the degree of diffi- 
culty to the needs of pupils There are wide variations m interests and 
abilities however, even in a well selected ‘honor" or "slow” group 
If students have special talents in art, music, or poetry, we should 
utilize them wherever possible In the matter of supplementary read- 
ing our requirements again must be geared to the abilities of our 
students For the average student we might assign novels, biogra- 
phies or vivid accounts such as Our Times Tor better students we 
can suggest reading for additional information and other points of 
view From our superior students we can expect critical analysis, 
evaluation of historical evidence and understanding of mature 
thought Needless to say, this demands considerable time, care and 
patience 


Most assignments should include written work Very few persons 
can be sure that they understand something until they see it in 
black and white Students need experience in organizing their 
thoughts and expressing them clearly and succinctly For the teacher, 
it is useful in helping him evaluate the effectu eness of his assignment 
as well as the strength and weakness of his students 
Assignments should be reasonable in length — rarely demanding 
more than forty five minutes in one day of home study Students 
have other obligations and we cannot demand a disproportionate 
amount of their time Even if we could, it would be unwise to do 
so in most cases because there is a limit to how many new ideas a 
person can digest at one sitting Education is a long slow growth 
Nothing is gained by forced feeding except distaste 
9 How sh ould we present the assignment to the class? There is 
a difference of opinion as to whether the assignment should be dic- 
tated copied from the board, or mimeographed Some argue that it 
is better to dictate it or write it on the board because there is less 
temptation to use the same assignment term after term Many teachers 
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prefer mimeographed sheets There is a great saving in time They 
are accurate, while students copying may not be If a student is 
absent, there is no problem about his getting the work If the teacher 
is absent, the substitute has a valuable guide Most important of all, 
they make possible more interesting and more varied assignments' 
Quotations, statistics, charts, and the like can be used whereas one 
would hesitate to do so if it meant using a large part of the penod 
to copy them It is possible to use the same assignments for two, 
three, four terms depending on the term of work Minor changes 
can be dictated as often as is necessary New sheets should be worked 
out to take into consideration changing conditions and accumulated 
experience It should be noted, however, that most teachers and 
supervisors beheve that assignments should not be used over and 
over again, and that assignments need to be thought through afresh 
for each term and each class 

Where the teacher and the class develop the assignment together 
from day to day or for a longer period, the teacher s planning is con 
fined to arousing interest in the problem and foreseeing possible de- 
velopments so as to be able to give intelligent guidance through 
appropriate questioning 

The teacher must recognize possible difficulties which will be en 
countered and must prepare students for meeting them The amount 
of help needed depends on the character of the assignment and the 
experience of the class Early in the term it may require a great deal 
of time The class may have to be taught how to approach a question, 
to formulate a topic sentence, to make a comparison, or to make an 
outline There may be certain words which need teaching because 
they are difficult or the text is inadequate. It may be necessary to 
spend a whole period developing the meaning of conservative, reac- 
tionary, liberal, and radical for example, to prepare the class to 
tackle the assignment intelligently To tell a class to go out to inter- 
view workers as to their ideas on unions, will bring m meager results 
unless we give them not only a concrete list of questions but develop 
with them in advance techniques in questioning so as to get maximum 
response With experience we learn when to give help and how 
much to give 

D How can we check ike assignment? We want to read as much 
of the homework as we can m order to judge the adequacy of the 
assignment and the preparation of the class and to leam as much as 
possible about our students’ needs Since it is physically impossible 
to do this every day we must depend on sampling Some teachers 
call for some homework every day— -more frequently from students 
who need help, occasionally from a whole class— and read carefully 
everything collected Others collect it all every day. or walk around 
the room to check it at a glance The disadvantage here is that 
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students may not do their best and may he tempted to copy from one 
another because it is a perfunctory routine instead of part of an 
educational process of equation and help 

The daily "quiz” and questions at the board ha\c also been used 
to test preparation The question is whether or not the results are 
worth the price of student tension, and the building up of the picture 
of a teacher as one who stresses the reciting of memorized facts and 
who sits in judgment with a marking book For this reason, other 
teachers prefer to depend chiefly, but ne\er exclusncly, on intrinsic 
motivation to get the work done and on class discussion as the 
measure of achievement 


III MOTIVATION 


We want to arouse interest and sustain it to such a degree that 
students will have a compelling desire to tackle the problems which 
arise If material is presented in a vital and challenging way and if 
the students can identify their needs and interests with the task before 
them, they will have the "dnve” to learn 

Motivation, to be effective, must be intrinsic, not casual or sporadic 
or artificial In the narrow sense of getting the discussion started 
in an interesting way, it is better to have no "motivation” than one 
that is artificial and contrived The following instance will illustrate 
the point 

It was November 1948 and the day's topic was the Election of 
1800 The teacher began with “Why is Henry Wallace forming a 
new party this year 7 ’ After a senes of unanaljzed answers con 
ceming Amencan policy toward Russia and disarmament he asked, 
‘ Suppose Wallace were elected, what would that show 7 " “Did the 
people have a chance to show what they thought of the Federalist 
program 7 ” and 1 What did the election of 1800 show 7 ' 

The discussion of Henry Wallace in 1948 was irrelevant to the 
situation in 1800 when there was no third party The effort to tie 
the two together because they were both presidential elections was, 
therefore, forced and unnatural 


If we use current happenings to motivate a study of the past, we 
must be careful to ask only those questions for which the background 
of the students is adequate Otherwise, the response is apt to be 
muddled and half baked If we let it pass, in order to get on to the 
days topic, we may have left erroneous impressions and encouraged 
superficiality If we stop to straighten it out, the tail will be wagging 
and we may never get to the core of the lesson 

a i e motlvatm S the nex * day’s assignment or a term’s 
" 0 t r *‘ th * s discussion or a unit, the basic appeals are the same— 
^dent s need for understanding the material, to his curiosity 
and his desire to meet the challenge of a problem, to his imapnatnm 
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and his sense of the dramatic, or to his sense of humor To ask 
students, “What is the topic for today?" or 'What problem are we 
tiying to solve? ’ is a lame approach which leaves them cold whereas 
Would you have rather been a Negro slave in the South or a 'wage- 
slave in a Northern factory before the Civil War?" gets most hands 
up, even m a slow class It appeals to their imagination and it poses 
a problem with which they arc able to identify themselves and whose 
answer lias meaning for them even today 
Below are a number of devices which can be used effectively to 
motivate our work 

A Tests At the beginning of the term or of a unit of work, a 
challenging test on basic skills, concepts, or attitudes can arouse 
interest in what is to come and can highlight the need for studying 
the problem 

Tests of achievement given during the term often provide motiva- 
tion for re teaching what has been inadequately understood 
An informal test C3n be effective especially where students are 
apt to have misconceptions As an introduction to the study of Latin 
America, for example, students can be asked their ideas about Latin 
America and its people There will be a wide variety of response 
depending upon the number of students taking Spanish and the recent 
endeavors of Hollywood It might be suggested that the students keep 
a list of these ideas so that they can check them at the end of their 
study to see whether any had been changed or not This will help to 
sustain interest throughout the unit 
B Personal Experience of the Students Class experience can 
be utilized ‘T rom w hat country did your family come originally ?”, 
for example, could start off a discussion of immigration to the United 
States or the meaning of nationalism ’ Does j our mother shop at 
a chain store or at an independent store? ’ might introduce a study of 
big business or of consumer problems 
Sometimes we provide the class with a common experience on 
which we can draw later as when we take a trip to a magistrate's 
court or visit a housing project 

C Problems with a Challenge Some problems in their very 
nature arouse interest They appeal to intellectual curiosity, to the 
puzzle solving instinct, or to a felt need for a solution They may be 
posed in the form of a cartoon, a chart, an anecdote, or a similar 
device but frequently a “straight* presentation will do the job 
“If you had $20 000 to invest would you look around for a small 
business or would you put it into the common stock of a corporation 
hke United States Steel ? ’ will vitalize the problem of the large cor- 
poration through making it a matter of personal choice which each 
student would enjoy having to make 
“Go to the map and point out the various routes you could have 
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taken from Ne« York to San T rancuco in 1 W9 \Mnch « *M 

hare chosen - ' makes real the difficjltics of trarcl in the Lnited States 
in the middle ol the nineteenth cclitur) and sets the s»i;e for a stud) 
of the building of the railroads This task is v itlun the ah il it) ot 
most members of the class and )ct the choices it J>oscs will male an 


honor student stop and think 

Apt quotations can lie used to advantage To motivate the assign- 
ment or the lcs«on on the Monroe Doctrine, one might use for ex- 
ample, "I am not quite «urc \ Itat the Doctrine means but^ 1 would 
la) down my life to defend it,’ or Mary Baker Eddy's 'T lWtevc 
m God, the Constitution and tl e Monroe Doctrine " 

For the honor student definite!) , and for the average student in 
many instances, the presentation of differing points of view, oral!) 
or on a mimeographed sheet will give momentum to the intellectual 
process Accounts of the causes of the I ranco- Prussian War as given 
m German and French tc v tl>ooks, quotations from Milhs, Beard. 


Lundberg, Beals, and others as to the causes of the Spantsh-Amencan 
War, quotations from The Nrtv York Tunes and from Pravda as to 
the North Atlantic Pact, arc illustrations of what can l>c done with 


this device (See also pages 97 ff ) 

D Today’s Headlines Current events when used properl), stress 
the relation between what ts studied in the classroom and the world 
in which we live For some topics such as the Industrial Revolution 
labor unions, or big business almost any da) there is a pertinent item 
which can spark a discussion Sometimes wc arc fortunate, as vhen 
President Truman denounces the police state the night before we 
teach the Mettemich Svstcm or when the Supreme Cojrt lands 
down its decisions as to Negroes in the Texas and Oklahoma Uni- 
versitv cases just as we are read) to evaluate democrac) in the United 
States, or anatyze the federal s>stem, or discuss the Declaration of 
Human Rights or any other of the numerous topics for which this 
has relevance. 


In selecting a news item to motivate a lesson we must be sure, as 
indicated m the example of the Llection of 1800 given above, tint 
a clear relationship exists and that the "apperceptive mass" is ade- 
quate to the questions asked so as not to throw the lesion out ol 
fomis 


The fact that an item appears m a newspaper does not make it 
tpso fato, interesting A dull quotation is dull no matter what its 
source That the French Cabinet fell the da) before ma> look like a 
natural for motivating a discussion of the workings of the French 
government but it wont create a ripple unless a general interest in 
world affairs had been built up previous!) or the teacher finds a 
drrnnatic or humorous way in which to present it 
Radio and television programs such as the "Town Meeting of the 
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Air’’ and the ‘Chicago Round Table” can be used also Sometimes 
students who find reading a newspaper an unpleasant chore will 
watch a telecast or listen to a broadcast with undivided attention 
Their interest, thus aroused in current affairs m general or a par 
ticular radio or television program, when timely, can be used as 
motivation 

E Visual Material Pictures, charts, cartoons reaha will in 
themselves get attention because ever) one wants to see what there 
is to see How long they will hold that attention and to what extent 
they will be effective in motivating the topic at hand will depend upon 
their intrinsic interest and the 1 ay in which this type of material 
is presented 

The material should be seen easily from all parts of the room 
Charts and cartoons should be enlarged or copied on the board 
Sometimes a running description with a rough sketch and the captions 
on the board will serve the purpose 

In teaching the standard of living in the United States the subject 
might be introduced with pictures from the Saturday Eiemug Post 
and Erstone Caldwells I Hate Seen Their Tacts, or with charts 
showing tile number of electric lights, telephones, radios etc per 
person in the United States, or with a cartoon showing the low 
standard of living under communism and the high standard of Jiving 
under capitalism 

Motion pictures, such as The River, The Tale of Tuo Cities, or 
The Good Earth, are frequently shown to the class Those may be 
self motivating If we use current motion pictures we must remember 
that their life is short In its day Mrs Miniver provided excellent 
motivation for a discussion of social democracy, especially in the 
sequence of the stationmaster's winning the prize for his rose, but by 
now, very few, if any, students have seen it and so reference to it 
would be ineffective 

F Anecdotes, poems, excerpts from literature, recordings The 
appeal here is oral rather than visual but the basic principles are the 
same as for visual material — to provoke discussion through a dra 
matic, an imaginative, or humorous approach 

The problem of conservation might be introduced with the story 
told bj Stuart Chase in Rich Land, Poor Land about the old 
Nebraska farmer who was sitting on his porch during a dust storm 
Asked what he was watching so intently he replted I am counting 
the Kansas farms as they go by * The description of Duchtown in 
the same book (with slight editing to save time) makes a vivid, un 
forgettable approach to the same problem 

Poems sucli as Vachel Lindsay's The Congo, or Oliver Goldsmith's 
The Deserted Village, if read with feehng can cr-ate an atmosphere 
conducive to exploring the problem further The following stanza by 
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Sara Cleghom has a subtle, ironic touch -which honor students m 
particular will appreciate 

“The gott links he so near the mill 
That almost every day. 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play " 

Recordings such as Ballads for Americans and I Hear It Now 
serve the same purpose Schools which ha\c tape recorders or wire 
recorders can build up a fine library of readings, music, and radio 
programs which will offer a variety of ways of motivating our work. 

IV. UNITY AND COHERENCE 

Whether it is a day to-day lesson or an incident in the development 
of an extended project, discussion should follow an orderl> pattern 
and flov naturally m logical sequence from the original motivation 
to the final summary 

First we must outline the content, analyze its implications, and 
check its possibilities against our aims Hav mg organized the material 
we are then ready to work out the pivotal questions about which the 
mam ideas revolve and through which transitions are made from 
point to point 

Let us say that our problem is the effect of the Industrial Revo- 
lution on the standard of living What do v e want to bring out 7 
Greater purchasing power because more goods are available and goods 
are cheaper, more leisure and better health and finally an introduction 
to next day's work on the problems created by the machine We de- 
cide to start the discussion with a vivid description in The New York 
Times of a custom shoe shop (May 1930) — its methods of produc- 
tion, prices, and conditions of work. “Are you going out now to order 
a pair of custom made shoes 7 ” “Why are machine made shoes cheap- 
er 7 ” * Why can we have more goods and at the same time work fewer 
hours 7 ” “How does this help explain the fact that men live longer 
and healthier lives than they u«ed to 7 ’ “Could we have made progress 
m medicine without the machine 7 ” “Since the machine has brought 
us so many benefits why do some men blame the troubles of the 
world on the machine''” This is the bare framework of the di«cu c sion 
Within it there will be wide variations in questioning depending on 
the character of the response Note that each question is a spring- 
board for discussing an important idea and that each question grows 
out of the preceding one 

V PLANNING FOR MASTERY 

To a large extent ideas are clinched through questioning and cross- 
questioning \\ e must plan our pivotal questions and we can be pre- 
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is little gained by having a student do it Students, even the best of 
them, have difficulty m numbering, in phrasing, and in spelling 
Since there is not time to teach this, along with mastery of the skills 
and concepts peculiar to the social studies, we must at least give 
the students a correct model Through seeing and copymg properly 
organized outlines they may gain an appreciation of them Some 
teachers have found it effective to send a student secretary to the 
board to take notes as the discussion proceeds At the end of the 
discussion the outline is corrected by the class, and may be copied 
into notebooks When there is a double period, as in a combined 
class of American History and Economics, or in an integrated 
English and Social Studies class, there may be time for this procedure, 
however, in a forty five minute period each teacher must determine 
whether this device is worth the time it will take from the achieve- 
ment of the specific aims of the particular lesson under consideration 
How detailed should the outline be ? The more detailed it is the 
more valuable it will be provided that the stress is on what is im- 
portant and the details gi\en are significant in themselves or useful 
as illustrations of the basic ideas 

Some teachers insist upon a particular sequence and phraseology 
without any deviation Unless there is a violation of logical thought 
or an inaccurate use of language we should let the class determine 
the outline within the framework set up by our pivotal questions 
We must avoid the other extreme, also, of putting down anything 
offered by the class in any order It is our job to help them think 
it through and organize it logically 

Correct form in outlining is desirable, not as a pedantic exercise, 
but to make relationships clear The numbering and lettering of 
topics and sub topics should be uniform and the phrasing should be 
parallel in structure as in the following example 

French Revolution 

I Fundamental Causes 

A Discontent of peasants— 75% of the population 

1 Low incomes (although higher than in the rest of Europe) 
a Small size of plots 

(1) Inheritance from days of serfdom 

(2) Custom of division among heirs 
b Crude methods and tools 

c Trcquent losses because of nobles’ hunting and pigeon 
rights — ' 

2 Burden of taxation — approximately 8 |%. nf inrnm p- 
a Feudal dues and tolls to lord 

b Excessive taxes to the king 

(1) Extravagance and corruption of the government'"' 
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IS 


(2) Basts of assessment 

(a) Exemption of nobility and church from land 
tax 

(b) Tax on necessities e g , salt tax 
c. Tithes to the Church 

3 Petty tyranny of the nobles 


Note The purpose of the above outline is to illustrate correct 
form There are other ways of organizing the material which would 
be just as logical The teacher should also note some of the questions 
on outlining that have appeared on the examinations prepared by 
the New York State Department of Education 
Frequently it is effective to make comparison* or present two 
points of view m parallel columns Here too we must be sure that 
points are made in logical order^ and that the structure, is correct 
To illustrate, we might summarize United States jrelations with 
Latin America before 19 29 as follows.. 


"Yankee Peril?' 1 
"Colossus of the North?" 

1 Expansion southward e g , col- 
onies, lease on Canal Zone, 
protectorates 

2 TIC's interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctnne— cloak for 
United States imperialism 

3 Increasing United States in 
vestments in Latin America 

a Tribute to absentee owners 
b Exploitation of native labor 
c Danger of political inter- 
ference 

4 Use of power of recognition as 
weapon eg, Panama, Mexico 

5 Establishment of Pan-Ameri- 
can Union — “a company un- 
ion" 

a Domination by the United 
States through control of 
the machinery 

b United States refusal to 
consider political matters 


"Big Brolher"7 

1 Carrying out of “white man's 
burden" 

2 Protection of Latin America 
against European imperialism 

3 Mutual benefits 

a Return on capital invested 
to develop resources 
b Higher standard of living 
for all 

c Need to safeguard interests 
of all 

4 Need to adapt policy to situ- 
ation at liand 

5 Step toward full fledged co- 
operation 

a Machinery created through 
which cooperation could be 
developed 

b Experience in cooperation 
in economic and social mat- 
ters a necessary prelude 
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B Illustrative Material Whether it be a new name jotted on the 
board, a map, cartoon, chart, picture, anecdote, record or some 
other device, these practices help clinch ideas through multiple sense- 
appeal and a concrete presentation of verbal abstractions To talk of 
the Great Circle route from New York to Moscow is meaningless 
unless we see it on a globe Changes in the cost of living are gotten 
across more effectively if we construct a price index on the board 
and analyze a recent graph based on the B L S index Statistics 
as to the increasing wealth, population and industry of the North, 
1850 1860, will help students appreciate the forces at work making 
for an economic revolution and the reasons why the situation was a 
factor in bringing about the Civil War The nature of the holding 
company, the federal system of government, and the changes in the 
Commonwealth of Nations, illustrate ideas which can be made clear 
through a diagram on the board Pictures (whether still, moving, or 
on a strip film) are just as effective m clinching ideas as they are in 
arousing interest Many a cartoon and anecdote with their implica- 
tions will cause a chuckle 5 ears later In all these ways we clothe 
the bare bones with flesh and blood and thus contribute to mastery 
of what we are trying to get across 
If we keep a weather eye out for interesting and effective material 
we can accumulate a treasure trove Students inspired by our use of 
it in discussion or decoration, or on the bulletin board, will bring 
in their ‘finds ” To be of maximum use, it should be sorted according 
to topic and filed Some departments pool their material to the ad- 
vantage of all 

In the matter of pictures, cartoons, and realia, some teachers pass 
them around the room If everyone is engaged in examining the ma- 
terial or performing other useful tasks at the same time, this procedure 
is justifiable When it is done, however, while class discussion is going 
on, it has many disadvantages It diverts attention from the lesson 
Each student, as the material comes to him, either tries to do two 
things at once or misses out on what is being said What is important 
for most of the class, is important for all In addition it carries with 
it an implication of discourtesy and contradicts the lesson we try 
to teach that anyone who is talking is entitled to undivided attention 
The display of material as decoration, in cabinets, and on bulletin 
boards, can arouse interest and clinch concepts Pictures, cartoons, 
and charts can be arranged on the bulletin board to illustrate the 
topic under discussion. Book jackets of books relating to the topic 
can motivate reading, serve as illustrations and make the room at- 
tractive at the same time Space can be reserved for work done by 
students or relevant material they have contributed It is important 
that the material be dipped carefully or properly mounted, that it 
be placed artistically, and that it be removed, when no longer pertinent 
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C Remew and Summary The greater the number of angles from 
which we view a problem and the more often we use the matenai 
and think it through, the broader and deeper will be our understand- 
ing We, therefore, need to make definite provision for review and 
summary The discussion of one day, more frequently than not, has 
a bearing on the work of the following day There are many ways 
of making the transition 

Some teachers rotate student secretaries who read the minutes at 
the beginning of the period The class corrects inaccuracies and sug- 
gests changes, if needed Tins pro\ ides excellent training in sum- 
marizing matenai, keeps the class alert, gives a clue to points which 
might need re teaching and sets the stage for the new lesson The 
difficulty lies in the amount of time it requires if it is to be done 
well — m fact, on occasion, a whole period would be necessary to get 
it into sliape and clarify muddled thinking There is also the danger 
that if it is a routine practice the class will become casual about it 
and it will not fulfill its purpose 

Any of the methods used to motiv ate discussion and clinch concepts 
can be used here Let us say that yesterday we discussed the reasons 
why workers formed unions and today vie shall consider their diffi- 
culties in so doing A cartoon showing two pictures, one that the 
4 boss” likes (each worker by luniself) and the other that he doesn t 
like (the workers m dose ranks) would force the class to review 
and summarize the need for unions Tins would serve as an introduc- 
tion to the question, “How do you account for the fact that unions 
had such a hard time getting started — even today in the United States 
the majority of workers do not belong to unions' 1 ” Or we might 
refer to the statement of one employer at the time of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike in 1902 * The rights of the laboring man will be pro- 
tected and cared for — not by the labor agitators but by the Christian 
men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given the control of 
the property interests of the country’’— Or we might try some other 
device which bridges the gap between die two lessons and helps the 
student put together what he has learned previously and see its 
connection with the new work. 

Cumulative Review ' There are frequent opportunities for 
cumulative review We can clarify and illuminate the meaning of the 
new topic through a comparison with something learned previously 
and, at the same time, contribute to mastery of the old For example, 
we can compare the Russian Revolution of 1917 with the French 
Revolution of 1789. the Articles of Confederation with the League 
of Nations, or Andrew Jackson with Thomas Jefferson Questions 
such as “Would Bismarck have approved of Hitler or 'Mazzirn of 
Mussolm or “Karl Marx of Stahn>” involve a comparison of 
ideas and force their re-evaluatiom Sometime an analysis of the past 
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is necessary to an understanding of the present, thus, the foreign 
policy of Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe must be understood if 
we are to explain fully United States foreign policy after World 
War I In many ways we should constantly review material from a 
new angle where it is logical and effective to do so 
2 Medial Summaries As each part of a lesson is developed we 
might summarize what has been done to that point, to insure mastery 
and to provide a transition to the next point This can be done in any of 
the ways described above for review or summary Technically this is 
referred to as a medial summary How often this is done during a 
period, or whether it should be done at all depends upon the nature 
of the topic There are lessons when this type of summary would be 
stilted and artificial 

3 Drill Except for those who stress the memorization of isolated 
facts, drill has no place in the social studies Important facts will be 
learned through their use where relevant skills will be acquired 
through frequent exercise in a meaningful context We are not con- 
cerned with rote repetition of names, dates, or definitions, but with 
mastery of ideas To test for mastery we ask as many different 
questions in as many different ways as possible 

4 Final Summary for the Day's Dtscusston Whether the day’s 
discussion is a complete unit in itself, or, as is more likely, a part of 
a larger unit of work, it should be rounded out by a final summary 
which will tie ideas together and help students see the problem as a 
whole To sum up a discussion of the controversy over empire which 
arose m the United States after the Spanish American War, for ex- 
ample, we might ask “Would you have voted for Bryan or McKinley 
in 1900'"' Or we could show Van Loon’s cartoon, Loot, in which he 
pictures cavemen, pirates of ancient times, medieval robber barons, 
Napoleon’s soldiers, and then United States warships, with the cap- 
tion, ‘ But fortunately we Americans have become civilized What 
we take we pay for — if we must,” and then debate the question, “Is 
that a fair picture of the United States or not ? " 

As in the case of motivation, we want to avoid artificiality A 
question such as the following, ‘If you meet a fnend who asks you 
what you had learned in history today, what would you say not 
only creates an unlikely situation but calls for a mere recitation of 
what was done instead of requiring organization of material around 
a central idea (Not to mention that what the student says in clas s 
is not what he would tell his friend ) 

Many teachers are bothered by the fact that very often they do 
not get to their final summary Unforeseen difficulties may have 
arisen The students may have asked an unusually large number of 
pertinent questions The response may have been exceptionally rich 
and alive In these circumstances it is more important to straighten 
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out muddled thinking or give full time to the discussion than to "finish 
the lesson The next time we handle the same problem we shall have 
a better idea of what can be done in a penod and plan accordingly 
In any event, if the material has been well-organized, if there have 
been effective medial summaries, and if the students have an outline 
of what has been done to date, it is possible to pick up the threads, 
with a minimum of lost motion, the next day Frequently, what we 
had planned as a final summary will do just as well as motivation 
for what follows (The failure to “finish,” however* because of weak 
preparation, irrelevant digressions, inefficient routine, or lack of skill 
in questioning, ts a different matter If a teacher notes that he habitu 
ally fails to finish a lesson, he should carefully re examine his pro 
cedures and apply remedial measures ) 

S Summary of a umt of xtork Whether we have a daily lesson 
or use one or another variation of the unit method, there should be 
a final summary of each umt of work The assignment might be an 
essay, the preparation of a floor talk, a committee report, or any 
other device, which will focus the attention of the students on the 
important lessons to be learned from a study of the topic and will 
force them to bring to its consideration alt that they have learned 
If, for example, the class has been studying the problem of railroads 
in tile United States they might be asked to do the following Write 
an essay on the topic, "Government Regulation of Railroads — Suc- 
cess or Failure *' (As criteria of success include its effect on the 
American standard of living, its relation to the system of free enter- 
prise, and the light it throws on the democratic way of doing things 
As a yardstick of success you might measure regulation against 
laissez faire on the one hand and government ownership on the other 
— in the United States and m other countries.) 

Up to this point the teacher has provided stimulus and guidance. 
Now he should have fulfilled his function of becoming "useless" If 
he has done his j ob w ell, he is no longer needed The final discussion can 
be left entirely to the students, in whatever form has been planned- 
class discussion of the topic under student leadership, a panel dis- 
cussion, a dramatization, committee reports submitted to class criti- 
cism, or the like The quality of the final assignment and presentation 
m class is the ultimate test of the student's mastery of the subject and 
of the effectiveness of the teaching 

At the end of the term’s work any of the above procedures can be 


used m much the same way 

6 Renew for Exammolions The trend is toward examinations 
which test skills, understanding, and "power ’ Many believe that, 
logically, tests should he given with books open and notes available. 
Although the College Entrance Board has not gone : that _ far as yet. 
their questions usually include the pertinent facts so that the student s 
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ability to think, organize material, and the like, can be evaluated with- 
out the danger of his going off the track because his memory played 
him false. For this type of test "cramming ' and drilling arc useless 
Even for examinations which put a premium on memorization of farts 
students will be more apt to remember them if they have been used 
frequently in a variety of situations (See dnll above.) 

There still is a place for review, however, no matter what the 
type of test. The final summaries described above help review If 
work has been organized topically, the review can call for an organi- 
zation of material according to chronological periods An anal) sis 
of the history of centralization vs local self gov eminent can help 
review United States history from colonial times to membership in 
the United Nations The statement that the United States is basically 
a democracy, even though there are flaws which need correction, can 
serve as the focal point for an overall review of United States gov- 
ernment In similar ways, students will be prepared for an exam- 
ination through increased mastery gamed from seeing the subject 
with new eyes 

Some teachers review for examinations m a routine way, going 
over old examinations Students must be taught how to choose ques- 
tions, where there is a choice, and the technique of taking a test 
Old examinations can be useful if answers, written for homework and 
on the board are analyzed by the class from the point of view of 
relative difficulty and methods of tackling a question This type of 
review must be planned carefully so that it will be efficient and 
meaningful 

VI TYPES OF PROCEDURE 

A. Unit organisation versus the daily lesson It is generally agreed 
that material should be organized into significant units of work 
and that the work done in connection with the unit should clarify 
and illuminate its central theme. 

Some present the material forty minutes at a time. They depend 
upon carefully developed outlines, smooth transitions from one day’s 
work to the next, and summaries (as described above) to insure 
continuity and help students see the problem as a umL 

Others prefer to set the class to work on a problem or project or 
unit, give them a few days or several weeks, as the case may be, to 
get their material and organize it, and finally, present it as a whole. 
Some follow a formal procedure as in the Momson Plan with its 
periods of pre testing to determine needs presentation by the teacher 
to give an overview of the unit and to orient the students, assimila- 
tion dunng which tune students work at home and at school on their 
assignments organization to develop a class outline, testing and re- 
testing when necessary, and finally, to cap it all, the floor talks and 
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committee reports as synthesis and summary Basically, no nutter 
what variations of this procedure may be used, it invokes motivation, 
assignment, organization, and summary It has the advantage of ap- 
proximating a “real life ’ situation in solving a problem, the burden 
of the work is earned by the students with the teacher m the role 
of guide, and it gives the students perspective and insrcht. (See also 
pages 28 ff ) 

If the basic aims are the same, the end results will be equally 
valuable whether we work on a hell to bell schedule or with a umt 
approach The difference is largely one of tempo and atmosphere. 
Both require background, intelligence, careful planning, and great 
skill to be effective. 

B “Often book ' Method versus Books Closed It is agreed that 
tlie mere acquishon of facts ts a sterile process At the same tune, 
accurate and complete facts are necessary if we are to arrive at valid 
conclusions There is a difference of opinion, however, as to the way 
in which the necessary facts are learned and the extent to which 
they should he tested per se 

There arc those who insist upon laving desks dear, with textbooks 
and notebooks out of sight Some allow notebooks for taking notes 
but not for reference They assume either that facts are important 
in themselves or that the only way that they can be learned is through 
repetition from memory 

There are others who insist that textbooks and notes be open and 
available throughout the period (1) They assume that lads are but 
a means to an end and that the important thing is to know where 
to find them when needed It is true that one cannot build a house 
without bricks (in the generic sense) but no one goes around acquir- 
ing odd lots of bricks, lumber, or what have you just in case some 
day, somewhere, he may possibly decide to build a house In the same 
way there is no reason for carrying in one s head a mass of facts. 
(2) Facts which are needed frequently will be learned through use. 

If we take buses m New York we know the fare without looking it 
up but there is no reason for knowing the bus fare in Kalamazoo 
unless we go there (3) Students should be taught respect for ac 
curacy They should also realize the fallibility of the human memory 
and the reasons why we cannot depend upon it 1 or accuracy Within 
the limits of available material there is no excuse for a misstatement 
of fact where books are open If there is a disagreement as to facts 
it should not be left to memory to determine the truth. (4) Tune is 
used more efficiently since there is no waste motion in trying to get 
facts which students do not recall or which they remember inaccu- 
ratciy The class may be studying the Treaty of Versailles, for ex- 
ample. With books closed, a large part of the period will be spent 
in getting the facts straight Even one incorrect statement can cause 
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penences, as in travel or research, may make a topic come to hie. 

If this is done sparingly, only where particularly appropriate, can 

^Whether die talk takes Sve^mnutes or a whole period, it should 
be planned carefully. Illustrative material such as pictures, cartoons, 

i X- “Am, I an eHecUve speaker 
so that I wall get the material across vividly Mthoilgh the 

2. Development Through Q^nan procedure used 

nature of the questions has chang ’ . yanaUon, it is the standby 

most frequently Apart from an oc w ho use the 

of those who plan their work m daul -doses hor^t ^ , 0 

umt approach it is necessary , h k n „ straightened out 

be built up, ideas taW" material, it 

r. questioning (See also 

pages 52 ff.) . .. h ^ how to study, how to 

Whether we are teaching a skill _ s n ^ ^ read a map, and 
use a newspaper, how to * nter P solving a problem, the plan of 
the like, or developing a concep organization of material, and 

development should include motivation, orgamza 
sunjmary , , ense any lesson where every 

3 Socialisation In its br ^adest s f ^7 conducts lt , is a so- 

student is taking an active pa , defined as a procedure where the 

ciahzed lesson Usually, howev , d , rec t guidance of the teach 
students carry on the work »»*“***££ from the report o an 
There are varying degrees of soc I t l5SS0 „ to a whole 

individual student as an incident m 

procedure as in the unit met o soecial reports If ‘ 

Students may be asked to J ing for individual differen - 

student reports can be a mS nsrfpoy.d^ organic, ugh. 

they give the student experience '"-f “, he S background of the class 
and presenting ,t orally. antTthey ^^yutss basis ^ 

Tnn rift^ri tVifv are assigned on a - r iy ~\ . _ preparation, ' 


and pr esenti ng it orauy, 1 v.nlunt££ r i .. lt h 

Too ofterTthey are assigned ona^ — preparation 
inadequate guidance is given j ill-digested conten - 

the result that they are mere repehtton > I alfflcnt rep ott 

value to erther the tndjy.dual or the class 
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on the life of Cayour, for example, in which he merely adds the names 
of his father and mother and other trivia to the informationjn the 
textbook is sheer waste of time. No matter how excellent the report, 
it will not serve its purpose completely unless the class is prepared 
to listen to it intelligently and is given an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and discuss it. 

Committee reports serve the same purpose as individual reports. 
They liave the added advantage of giving students experience in co- 
operation in preparing the work. The techniques of working in com- 
mittee need to be taught. Where there is no guidance, there can be 
either much waste of time through aimless discussion or the domina- 
tion of the committee by a strong character who defeats the purpose 
of sharing experience and threshing ideas out together. How much 
direction will be needed depends upon the previous experience of the 
class and its leve l of ability. Committees can be used to prepare a 
special project, to, make reports at the end^of a topic or at the end 
of the term's work as a summary, or they can be an integral part of 
the procedure, as in'" the unit method. 

Some teachers sit on the sidelines and have all discussions con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of a student. They come into the 
picture only when the class asks for expert advice or when there is a 
gross inaccuracy or confusion which needs clearing up. We must 
weigh the indubitable values in cooperative learning and class interest 
against the time it takes to get ideas across and the risk that the 


class may not get a clear picture of the problem. Most teachers ques- 
tion the wisdom of substituting an inexpert student for an expert 
teacher during the process of l earni ng. They reserve this pr ocedu re, 
therefore, for summary lessons at the end of a topic or unit. 

The trend today is away from the old-fashioned debate in favor 
of the panel or forum discussion. In a debate the object is to__wjn 
one's point whereas in a discussion we are concerned with getting at 
the truth. We must be open to persuasion if we are to arrive_at,tbe 
best solution to a problem. The participants in a panel or forum may 
have prepared their work individually or in a committee. T his ty pe 
of discussion too is used most fre quent ly for summary purposes. 

4. Dramatisation. Whenever we relive an experience and im- 
agine ourselves jn another’s shoes or in a different time or place, we 
are dramatizing a situation. The extent of dramatization in the class- 
ran § es from the occasional “Suppose you were — ■" question to a 
full fledged production with scenery and costumes. 

Dramatization can be spontaneous in the sense that though the 
class is prepared on a topic, it is not briefed on what will happen 
when they come to class. They may have had an assignment, for 
example, on consumers cooperatives. The teacher may announce that 
the pnee of milk is too high, “What shall we do about it?” A student 
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who believes that a co-op is the answer to the question will be asked 
to call the group together He will explain to them why they should 
form a milk co-operative and the class, now neighbors m a community 
faced with high prices, will consider the proposition from every angle 
It will no longer be an academic matter but a real problem For honor 
students particularly this can be an excellent introduction to the prob 
km for slower students it might serve better as a summary 
For som e topics only a few of thestudents participate in the pres- 
entation - and the rest of the class acts as a critical audience They may 
act out a meeting of the Security Council of the U N , the arbitration 
of a labor dispute, or similar topic Time should be provided for a 
discussion of the authenticity of the presentation 
A play or radio script may serve as a class project If students have 
literary ability they may be encouraged to write or adapt a script for 
class use, the scholars can check for accuracy, the artists design the 
scenery and costumes the mechanically minded make the scenery 
and costumes, and the actors present it Most teachers question 
whether the results warrant the amount of time and energy this 
entails, unless there is an integrated social studies and English course 
with the possibility of correlation with art and music. A casual 
dramatization can be equally effective and less time consuming 
D Use of the Newspaper There is no such thing as a newspaper 
lesson There are many different ways m which a newspaper can be 
used all the way from an incidental reference in a period to the basis 
of a core curriculum 

] To Motivate a Lesson, Unit, or Term's IForfe In the head 
lines, pictures, cartoons, editorials and other features of a newspaper, 
there is a wealth of material on which to draw to arouse and sustain 
interest in the social studies 

For any grade of social studies it is possible to motivate the term s 
work through the newspaper An assignment for example, to bring in 
items which indicate that the world is making progress and other 
items which show that there are senous problems needing to be 
solved, will stimulate interest in the reading of a newspaper, in the 
problems which face the world and in learning more about these 
problems Some teachers use this approach or a variation of it as the 
starting point for planning with the class the topics to be studied dur- 
ing the term and the order m which they should be taken up Others 
use it as the motivation for organizing committees to w ork on special 
projects as a supplement to the daily work In the introductory course 
m history it would highlight many of the reasons why we study 
history 

2 To acquire skill in the use of the nc-ispaptr as a tool of learning 
The newspaper is an all important source of information and so 
students must learn to use it efficiently The physical make-up and the 
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*/. u — 

text, can be analyzed and outlined 0 j ln [ 0 nnation the 

4 To get information When used as a “ ‘ primary 

newspaper is in the same category as boohs fluently 1 V 

source Is m the case of or.g.nal documcnsandcjcw dnessa 

Much of its news, however, is gathered by r 'P°^"f£’, on shoul d 
Whether as a primary or as a secondary source, tts 
be subjected to the usual tests for credibility . rc3< j, n g 

5 To dcielop critical ability As m the case of iay « _ d , { 

material the newspaper provides opportunities for teach . 1 
fercnce between questions of fact and matters of opinion, lor 
ating the accuracy, completeness, and objecting of the in 
given, and for analysing propaganda in >t5 „P rcsCnt f'°" u 
editorials, cartoons, Utters to the Editor, 1 and advcrtisen »» 

- Among the interesting projects which might be tried in th s r 
would be a comparison of two or more newspapers— in me “ 
city, from different parts of the country, or from different '°“"'"“ 1 
if available— as to make up, circulation, type of appeal, advertising, 
and handling of the news . 

6 To eialuatc the effectiveness of our teaching Selections 1 
editonals or news columns can be used to test reading ability , un e 
standing of basic concepts, ability to follow another s line of reasoning, 
ability to detect bias, and recognition of the relation between what is 
studied in class and what is happening in the world Oiarts, statistics, 
cartoons, and maps can be used to test the appropriate skills 
can find similar material elsewhere, as has been noted above fre- 
quently, but the newspaper often has a slight edge because of its 
current interest 


VII CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Many teachers refer only incidentally to knowledge gained in other 
subjects as when they ask for the Latin origin of a word or an illustra- 
tion of deductii e reasoning in mathematics Others plan lessons which 
call upon the student’s knowledge of art, music literature language or 
science Occasionally there is effective correlation between two or more 
departments as when TheJTalc-OfJL<.io Cities i s taught in English at 
the same time a s theJcrenchilg! olutioais ^tudiedjn histor y or graphs 
aretaken up in Mathematics in connection w ith a social problem/ W here 
there~are integrated-courses or a core curriculum knowledge from 
many fields can be brought to bear upon a subject and help illuminate 
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Jt Witiun the limitations imposed by the curnculum in the school and 
variations in students' programs, te ach ers should plan for correlation 
whe re p ossible. 

VIM SUMMARY 

We must analyze our aims, work out procedures to achieve these 
aims, and check what we do against what we want to do, to make 
sure that our practice squares with our philosophy 
We must plan the work the students are to do at home, ways in 
which to arouse and sustain interest j pivotal questions/ tl e transitions 
from one point to another or from one period to another, the c linchin g Vt 
of concepts, and the mastery of a topic or unit 



Chapter 3 


the unit organization 


It is a healthy s.gn that teachers arc critical of *?^'“^ ures 
searching for ways to improve their teaching methods “ d h 

Not infrequently teachers complain that they do not *“ , e ® 

time to cover the syllabus,” they fear that there may be ; M i mu 
emphasis on factual information and a neglect of other importan 
of Lcial studies teaching Teachers wonder if there may not be too 
much reliance on question and ansv, er procedures, and a too commo 
of abstract words and concepts, in spite of the vocabulary and expe - 
ence deficiencies of pupils Teachers frequently suggest that the necos, 
interests and experiences of pupils are not sufficiently consider 
the planning and conduct of the daily work, that lessons tend to dc 
teacher*centered despite the expressed desire to develop student - 
itiatne and responsibility, and that dependence on the textbook as tne 
chief source of information tends to defeat the effort to develop enti 
thinking , . 

Self-criticisms, such as these, obviously point to weaknesses wmen 
the teacher must be on the alert to avoid, regardless of whatever meth- 
ods or procedures he may employ A desire to o\ ercome some of the 
dangers that lurk in the easy adherence to traditional routines has 
stimulated experimentation with various practices, methods and tech- 
niques Thus, there has been (1) improvement m the organization, 
selection and arrangement of material, (2) attention to correlation,—' 
the teaching and learning of essential parts of various subjects which 
are related to the adequate understanding of a topic or theme, (3) 
the introduction of fusion — the “bnngirg together of essential subject 
matter from different subjects or broad fields so that they lose their 
original identity* through a newr form of organization (4) the con- 
cept of an integrated curriculum or program which “represents a 
number of subjects or activities or experiences selected, organized and 
unified by adults within a framework defining the over-all pattern to be 
achieved by pupils (5) emphasis upon the unit or unit organization, 
(6) and more recently, emphasis upon the "core” or “experience’ cur- 
riculum Each of these developments has some common elements, and 
each has borrowed something from the other Thus, there are ele- 
ments of correlation and fusion present in the unit method , and the 
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"core" or "experience" curriculum relies upon correlation, fusion and 
unit organization This and the following chapter briefly describe the 
umt organization and the core curriculum 

Definition The unit ts a central theme or problem around which 
there is developed a cluster of related experiences The centra! theme 
of a umt m American history can be 'How has the United States 
developed a policy of world cooperation’”, in Economics, a unit can 
be based on the problem, "Has inflation helped or hindered our na- 
tion’s prosperity?”, in Geography, the problem, ‘ Is it advisable to 
apply the TVA idea to other mer valleys’” In proposing a problem 
for unit study, the teacher must consider whether the problem is 
directly related to the interests of the students, whether it offers 
opportunities for comprehensive study and whether it is stimulating 
to the students for whom it ts intended 

PRE-PLANNING BY THE TEACHER 

Because the unit is a comprehensive plan of experiences and learn- 
ing activities that may take a few days or weeks to complete, it is 
necessary that the teacher equip himself with a thorough understand- 
ing of the basic issues and facts involved m the proposed problem 
The next step is to list as many of the aims as the teacher hopes to see 
achieved These should include knowledge, understanding, habits, 
skills and attitudes The teacher should then list as many experiences 
and activities as the students could profitably use in the solution of 
the problem 

Although the teacher should encourage the students to do their own 
planning to the fullest extent, he must be prepared to be their guide 
m offering suggestions and pointing out directions of investigation 
The teacher should provide the students with a list of available ma- 
terial and should complete his pre planning of the unit with devices 
for evaluating the anticipated outcomes He must plan to evaluate 
changes in pupil behavior, in understanding, in skills, in habits and 
m attitudes 


STARTING THE UNIT 

Stimulating interest m the problem is as necessary m umt procedure 
as m the traditional lesson However, the motivation is more than a 
few minutes at the opening of the lesson The approach to a umton 
Conservation might be made by showing the Pare Larentz Rim, The 
River” The film and the discussion which might take two or three 
class sessions would sene this purpose. In addition to or instead of 
the film, the teacher might present a bulletin hoard display, a current 
events discussion of floods or drought eg, water shortage in New 
York City Appropriate radio programs, recordings, stones, magazine 
and newspaper articles can sene equally well Whatever approaches 
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are used, it is essential that the problem be adopted by the class as its 
own The class must understand the importance of the problem to its 
own welfare and the outcomes that arc likely to result from the solu- 
tion to the problem 

PUPIL-TEACHER PLANNING 

Once the problem has been selected by the class, planning sessions 
may be held by the students with the help of the teacher The initia- 
tion of the unit, the experiences, the research, the assignment of duties 
and the evaluation are all part of the student planning activities These 
planning activities arc an essential and integral part of the unit pro- 
cedure The plan permits student growth The student develops the 
ability to plan, and a responsibility for class welfare Planning the 
unit makes it his unit 

The teacher does not abdicate because students arc planning the 
work The teacher is a guide and contributor Because of his back- 
ground, personal qualifications and his pre planning, the teacher is in 
a position to develop student suggestions, offer his own, indicate pos- 
sible relationships in topics and point out new directions The teacher’s 
responsibility in the planning session is a heavy one- He must be 
ready and willing to accept student suggestions for the modification 
of his own plans 

How much planning should the student do’ That depends on the 
age, the background the ability of the students and their past experi- 
ences in planning Regardless of the students' level of ability and of 
the amount of planning they are permitted to do, the teacher must 
point out to the students the area in which they may plan and the 
students must feel that they make real decisions within that area 
Caution should be taken lest the planning sessions drag so that stu- 
dent interest m the problem wanes On the other hand, the teacher is 
aware that planning is a difficult process in which students cannot be 
rushed if benefits are to be derived from this activity 
One of the first planning sessions should be devoted to analyzing 
the problem into several main questions 

In a unit on Inflation an Economics class suggested many questions 
they wanted answered The students, in the planning session exam- 
ined these questions and. organized them into four main topics 
T What makes prices high’ 

2 How does inflation affect the different income groups of the 
American people’ 

3 What past experiences have we had with inflation in the United 
States’ 

4 What proposals have been made to control inflation’ 

Which if any, should we favor’ ’ 
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Ooee the mam questions have been agreed upon the class must 
decide now the answers are to be obtained Some activities can be 
planned for the entire class, others assigned to specific committees and 
still others to individual students One evaluation of the planning ses- 
sion is whether every student and committee understands clearly his 
particular responsibility 

COMMITTEE SYSTEM 

The committee is a valuable aspect of the unit method With sev- 
eral committees in the class, it is possible to benefit from the division 
of labor if each committee undertakes to answer one mam question 
Furthermore, a feeling of sharing and cooperation in achieving a 
common goal is fostered among the students both in the committee 
itself and when the committee reports its findings to the class The 
committee presents an excellent opportunity for its members to learn 
the lessons of group behavior, simple parliamentary procedures, and to 
develop the friendships that anse from the association with fellow 
students in small groups 

Once the mam questions have been set aside for the committees, it 
is time to form the committee* An effective way is to allow students 
to volunteer for any committee provided there is enough manpower 
for all committees Before the committees meet, it is good to develop 
with the class some simple rules for the committees Agreement can 
readily be reached on such rules as 

1 ' Talk in whispers There are other committees at work 

2 “One person talks at a tune 

3 "Work in businesslike fashion” 

Assuming that there will usually be four or five committees they 
can meet in different parts of the classroom They should Jeam about 
the election of a chairman and a secretary, the importance of minutes 
and the assignment of tasks to individual members of the committee 
The committee members do the necessary research and report their 
findings to the committee The committee then pools all this informa- 
tion and prepares its report to the class 

The teacher visits the committee while it is m session He obsen es 
its progress, insures the orderliness of its proceedings helps with the 
difficulties the group encounters and is available for consultation 
should he be needed 

RESEARCH 

Research includes those activities by which the pupil finds for him- 
self the answer to a question Specifically research involves these 

steps , ,, . 

I The student understands what he is asked to do 
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2 He selects the proper sources ol information— the dictionary, the 
encyclopedia, the biography, the document, the magazine article, 
the library and its facilities, the radio, the interview, and other 
available sources 

3 He uses the sources of information 

4 He selects the pertinent information 

5 He makes the necessary notes 

6 He organizes his notes into an answer to the question 

7 He reports back to the group 

The teacher must stand ready to aid the student in mastering each 
step It may mean tliat the class will get a lesson in how to use the 
Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature if the students need magazine 
articles and do not know how to find them It may mean lessons on 
the use of the index, or the encyclopedia, or the library. At other 
times it may mean lessons on how to take notes, make reports, inter- 
views or visits These lessons will be gi\ en as the needs anse 

EXPERIENCES 

The experiences are the means which the student uses to seek the 
answers to his questions To the teacher they represent the 
vehicles for student growth in understanding, skills, habits and atti 
tudes Although most of these experiences are discussed elsewhere, 
the unit method employs them as necessary phases of its techniques 
The experiences for any one unit would probably be drawn from each 
of these categories 

1 Reading experiences based on books, pamphlets, periodicals and 
other reference materials 

2 Audio visual materials — maps, graphs, cartoons, pictures, film 
strips, slides, movies, recordings, radio and television 

3 Community resources — a) visits to museums, factories, offices 
stores , b) speakers invited to the school, and interviews 

4 Manipulative materials— the building or construction of any 
learning materials by the student e g the construction of a relief map , 
the drawing of graphs, pictograms , drawing original cartoons or illtis 
trations 

The student must feel free to use any of these materials in search 
of his answers The test should be — does it contribute to the mam 
purpose of the unit ^ Variety of experience is to be encouraged The 
richer the background, the greater is the growth 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

When the class, the individual students and the committees have 
completed their research, they must prepare their reports to the entire 
group The class will quickly learn that straight reporting is apt to 
become monotonous Other forms of reporting that will prove as effec- 
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Uve and more interesting are round table discussions, student produced 
radio programs, debates, class newspapers, dramatizations (see 
pages 70 71 ) Any of these procedures if accompanied by an outline of 
the report will gne the class all the material it needs 

EVALUATION 

How do the teacher and the student know that growth is taking 
place ? The method used is more informal and its results less tangible 
Nevertheless, because growth is continuous, appraisal must be nude 
throughout the unit from its inception rather than a test at the end 
of the unit At e\ ery stage, evaluation is in order When the planning 
lias been done, while the research is under way, when the culminating 
activities are presented, the students with the help of the teacher must 
take stock The questions * How well did we do this? How could we 
have done it better?” need answers. Difficulties must be analyzed and 
solutions sought There are at least five means by which an evalua- 
tion can be made. 

1 Achievement tests — these are the usual paper and pencil tests 

2 Observ ation of activities — the teacher watches the progress of the 
committees or of individuals The teacher notes how they are attack- 
ing a problem and where the difficulties are arising 

3 The logs of the individual and the committee — every committee 
keeps minutes of its proceedings A reading of these minutes will 
answer questions about the progress of the group Every student 
should keep a log of his own activities 

4 The reports and research notes are an additional source for 
measurement 

5 Self appraisal —At the several stages in the development of the 
unit, short halts should be called for the class to appraise the progress 
of that phase in relation to the stated goals. 


DRILL 

Lest the unit method be misunderstood, it must be pointed out tliat 
the techniques of the unit method do not make drill unnecessary They 
do make dnll appear more reasonable. The empliasis on the need for a 
large variety of skills would emphasize the need for drill to insure 
learning All the laws of dnll are still applicable. 

Some needs if the Unit Method is to be successfully used 

1 Reorientation of teachers The teacher who uses the unit method 
will react quickly to the ‘ time-consuming” procedures The gams de- 
rived from the unit procedures must be balanced against die effort to 


cover “ground ” . 

2. Rearrangement of the classroom Movable furniture class refer- 
ence libraries, bulletin boards, audio visual materials and equipment 


become necessities 
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3. Aids for the teacher. The department and school must provide 
materials that would aid the teacher in organizing units. One such aid 
is the writing of resource units.* (See also page 45.) 

4. And finally, a word of caution. Start slowly; do not try to use 
all of the procedures and suggestions listed above until you have had 
success with a few of the techniques involved in the unit organization. 


Teacher's Pre-planning Unit on Political Parties 

Problem What have political parties contributed to American democ- 
racy? 

Duration 2 weeks 


Deicnption ^ Although political parties were not provided for when 
the Constitution was written, we soon developed a two party 
system which has continued to the present. Throughout our political 
history, issues of government have been presented to the American 
people through choices between the major parties. At various stages, 
minor parties with special pleas, have arisen to influence the policies 
of the major parties. 

The major parties have developed a high degree of organization 
w ic pyramid from the broad base of the thousands of election dis- 
tricts to its apex, the national committee. It has also been accompanied 
by the development of the "boss and the machine." 

The evils of the political machine have led to several reform move- 
ments such as the city manager system, proportional representation, 
the direct primary, and the election of district leaders. Some com- 
^ tned imtiative » referendum, and recall. National 
W-f VC I nme en ? eavored hmit the expenditures of and 

eminent Imni ° p0 . ,tIc ^ P ardes 25 ' ve H as the participation of gov- 
ernment employees m election campaigns. 

tidin' w' “?? haslKd for civic awareness and par- 

uapation by every citizen. 

D*»if#d Outcome* 

1. Understanding 

a. The contributions oi the two party system to American democ- 


“'.T' Prob, ™ s “ American Life, 
storehouse from “££? '.SS? 1 “ ^'Studies "Tbe resource nmt is a 
Bested methods from ahich to build d 't W s? lH ^ lnformn!K ' n and (2) sug- 
ctiss " The Council also™, M? , 1 d 3 'wchmg unit to be used in a specific 
I- James Qmllen. See also Sana/ ~ j ,araI,hlct ’ ’‘ U5 ' n S 3 Resource Unit" by 
Uretta E. Ktee on •» * 
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b United Suite U0 " S ° f m,D ° r Par "' S the de ' d °P'"™ t <* UK 
j T!* € functioning of political parties 
d The operation of party machines and their influence on PO v 
eminent b 

e. The reforms which attempt to reduce the power of the political 
machine and increase that of the voter 
• SUUs 

a In securing and interpreting information on political issues 
o In understanding the commonly used terminology of politics 
c In forming judgments on political n alters 


AfUlattat 

1 An appreciation of the contribution of parties and politicians 

2 An intense interest in the political problem of the community 
and nation 

3 A desire to take an active part in the political liie oS the com- 
munity 


Storting t(i« Unit 

1 Should a new nation wide political party be organized ’ 

a Do the major parties present sufficient alternatives to the 
voter? 

b Do the legislators adequately carry out the party platforms’ 
c What problems does a new party face when it starts to 
organize ? 

d Can democracy survive with more tlian two major parties’ 
5ugg«ifad Etperienc«c 

1 Making a chart which describes the issues in critical presiden- 
tial elections and the attitude of each of the major parties, in 
gubernatorial elections , in municipal elections 

2 Conducting a Town Meeting — Minor parties have been neces- 
sary for the political health of our country 

3 Constructing a diagram to show how political parties work 
through committees m local, count j , state and national govern 
ments, showing the relationship between the committees The 
discussion should emphasize the work done by each committee, 
the significance of each committee in terms of routine party 
work, and the importance of these committees m good govern- 
ment 

4 Writing to party headquarters or visiting party headquarters 
to secure party phthrm, campaign literature, posters slogans 
A class committee to interview eligible voters to find out whether 
they voted m the primary and regular elections, the reasons 
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for failure to register and vote Do they know what the issues 
were m each 5 

5 Arrange an election in class to illustrate proportional represen- 
tation or preferential voting 

6 Make a bulletin board display of materials used by political 
parties — political speeches, cartoons, posters, slogans, party pub- 
lications, radio and television programs 

7 Debate — Party bosses and patronage are the prices we must 
pay for political parties 

8 Report — HairC cities and states which have initiative, referen- 
dum and recall improved their politics and government 5 

9 How have organized civic groups influenced political parties 5 
a employer groups, labor unions, farmer associations, profes- 
sional associations 

b patriotic groups, veteran organizations 

10 Select 10 political leaders Show the effects they had on the 
politics and issues of their times 

Culmtnotmg Activists 

1 Forum — -What is the high school student's share of respon- 
sibility for democratic government 5 
Bibliography should include the use of several available texts and 
special reference to books like Kent— The Great Game of Politics, 
Farley — Behind the Ballots, Steffens — Autobiography, Orth-— The 
Boss and the Machine, Buck— The Agrarian Crusade, Hicks— The 
Populist Revolt , and other available books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles 
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THE CORE CURRICULUM 


DEFINITION 

The term "core curriculum” is sometimes used to describe various 
procedures and curriculum patterns, which differ in some respects 
from one another It is also sometimes referred to as the "experience" 
curriculum As commonly used, the term ' core curriculum ' or ‘ ex- 
perience” curriculum refers to a program based upon the utilization 
of the interests and experiences of pupils, and the organization of 
material without any special emphasis on the usual logical arrangement 
of specific subject matter or content The Encyclopedia of Modern 
Education states that the “core curriculum generallv implies a main, 
basic, or central course, required of all or nearly all students, in which 
the topics or problems are selected without regard to subject matter 
lines There are two welt defined types of core curricula depending 
upon the criteria by which the topics or problems are selected In one, 
the selection by adults of essential matters for pupils to learn domi- 
nates the internal organization This core is sometimes called unified 
studies, survey of cultures, culture epochs, areas of living, social liv- 
ing, and broad fields In the other type the problems grow out of pupil 
needs and are selected cooperatively by pupils, teachers, and others 
intimately connected with the learning group Since this latter core 
approaches the experience curriculum m qualitative learning and 
democratic management, it is sometimes called the experience or 
guidance core. 

“The schools have always had a core curriculum under various 
names and organizations — As the curriculum expanded the core in the 
elementary schools became the 3R's, while the secondary school offer- 
ing dwvSed into and tlesSvrc subjects — The newer em- 

phasis upon the core idea comes from two groups of educators first, 
those who want a new essential body of knowledge more in harmony 
with the present needs of students , second, those who want a flexible 
process of learning rather than a body of knowledge as the operating 
center —Theoretically the core should affect all aspects of the cur- 
riculum, but m practice this is not true Pupils may have a subject 
or experience core for two hours, and spend the remainder of the day 
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m tag the traditional subject matter of academic a*!?*”* 
J Paul Leonard in his Developing The Secondary School Curricu- 
lum mentions five characteristics o£ the core curriculum These are 
(1) “It utilizes the problems of personal and social development com- 
mon to all youth” (2) it develops these problems without reference 
to the traditional subject matter fields , (3) it “encourages the use o 
problemsolving techniques to attack problems,” (4) ^the eore or- 
ganization provides for 4 individual and group guidance, (5) it pro- 
vides for a scheme of organization around the core selected by c 
majority of the teachers of the school m relation to a dominant central 
purpose — that of developing social competence — and of developing 
the rest of the school program around individual interests and pur- 
poses supplementing the core work” 


DIFFICULTIES 

Teachers who have endeavored to work out a thorough-going or 
even a partial core or experience curriculum claim that it has decided 
advantages They also point out that the introduction of the core or 
experience curriculum either in whole or in part encounters opposi- 
tion from many sides The teacher, for instance, must break down 
the students’ prejudices for the familiar, traditional curriculum The 
initial attitude of pupils toward the core curriculum may be one of 
antagonism, particularly when the experience curriculum is introduced 
m part of the school while the traditional approach is followed by the 
rest The feeling of being different, the feeling that subject matter is 
not being learned with possible poor results in the usual type of ex- 
aminations, the feeling that they are not moving with the crowd, are 
continually present The only immediate way these difficulties can be 
met is for the teacher to explain frankly and earnestly the aims and 
the procedures of the experience curriculum and the advantages to be 
gamed in attitudes actually acquired and skills really learned Such 
an explanation w ill not end all reluctance and antagonism It will hav e 
the effect, though, of preparing the students to receive the work of the 
first few weeks Only with the passage of time and the growing inter- 
est of each student m the work of the class can an effective breach 
be made in the pupils' armor 

The core curriculum also meets with resistance on the part of 
teachers for it disturbs the security of conventional routine. It is a 
departure from the usual pattern and compels a reorientation of our 
thinking, planning, and teaching Less emphasis is given to subject 
specialization Subject disciplines lose their identity A perplexing 
problem, not a subject area, becomes the center of attention. The idea 
that the class may meet for more than one class period — sometimes 

•Rivlm H N., ed.. Encyclopedia of Modem Education page 187, consult 
also the articles on correlation, integration, and fusion. 
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two, three, or even more periods— frightens the teacher who is used to 
seeing different faces before him every fort> five minutes or so 
Finally, the breaking away from the textbook approach and the use 
and need for a great variety of resources and materials often not forth 
coming are also causes for teacher opposition 
As far as the school administration is concerned, the problems 
raised by the core curnculum with regard to programming, evaluation 
of teaching and the necessary retraining of teachers, lead to further 
resistance To these problems can be added the difficulty of providing 
the needed physical facilities peculiar to the experience curnculum 
These might involve an adequate classroom library, movable furni- 
ture, audio visual equipment, and whatever other matenal the teacher, 
the supervisor or administration might be called upon to provide 
Perhaps the biggest problem facing the administration of the school 
is the need for greater liaison with die community implicit in the 
program The community’s lack of understanding of the core cur- 
nculum and its predilection for the traditional must be overcome if the 
teacher is to meet with success in trying out new procedures This 
broad attack is necessarily the task of the school administration It 
is particularly necessary in view of the closer relationship between 
pupil and teacher that results 

In spite of these problems, many teachers who have tned the core 
curnculum claim tint it has decided merits In A T e« York City Mid- 
wood High School lias conducted a curnculum expenment with a 
limited number of freshmen for several years with satisfactory results 
A number of other high schools and junior high schools have ex- 
penmented with an adaptation of the core curnculum idea with classes 
m English and Social Studies 

It is hoped that by directing attention to some aspects of the core 
curnculum teachers of the Social Studies who seek to expenment with 
this approach may be helped by the expenences of their colleagues 


INITIAL APPROACH 

The immediate problems the teacher faces are the development of 
rapport, the establishment of routines and the getting of a project 
under way Rapport may be developed in several ways tile sociogram, 
the interview, biographical reports, die inventory sheet involving 
socio economic factors, and whatever other method* the teacher has 
found workable in developing the picture of the student as a human 
being It is left to the judgment of the teacher to determine the appro- 
priate time for administering any of the methods 


PROCEDURE 

The first days should be utilized in establishing the routine of the 
class Where the program has been tried, it lias been found advisable 
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to follow an agenda for the day and *?' ’^ninned W a standing 
minutes The agenda for each <by ^ who ] c The dally log 

committee or by the class as a committe written by the 

,s a cumulative record of each day s wo k wh ch s wmtm y ^ 
secretary for the day and presented for the “itmal PP o{ 

class the following day The teacher may grade the log as p 
the language arts work of the students . actm ties 

The agenda of the day may include any of a variety . f 

1 The teacher may feel that a developmental lesson on p 

phase of grammar is needed, or a socialized recitation on the menu 
of a particular attitude incident to the subject under dlscussion Tlje 
teacher should not hesitate to use any one of Uieestabhshed class m 
methods or procedures outlined in Chapter II where pp 
enrich the experience of the pupils . 

2 A committee has encountered certain facts or opinion 
course of its studies that it wishes to bring before the other memo 

° £ ^Individuals engaged in different research may have encountered 
common problems, eg, how to wnte a letter to a newspaper eoi- 

4 Individuals may differ on the use of the bulletin board and may 
wish to bring the matter before the entire group for decision 

5 The librarian may wish to discuss new acquisitions with tn 


Throughout, the unit of study should have as its fundamental aim 
the development of basic skills Students should receive training in the 
following fundamental processes 
How to use a library 
How to take notes and prepare outlines 
How to wnte a report 
How to interview a person , 

How to participate m a discussion 

How to work cooperatively in a group, large or small 

How to prepare and deliver a talk 

How to evaluate a report for effectiveness and completeness 
How to use a bulletin board effectively 
How to use suitable illustrations, maps, graphic material 
How to search an index catalogue or index volume 
How these can be developed may be illustrated by assuming a unit 
of work, which might be called ‘I Nominate for the Hall of Fame- 
In this unit the student is expected to select a candidate in whose 
activities, life, and contributions he is interested prepare a written 
biographical report and an oral summary using as many reference 
sources as necessary , present the oral report for the critical approval 
of his classmates The student is given assistance in developing stand 
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ards of judgment m selecting the candidate of his choice through the 
discussion in class of such questions as "What is greatness’ \ and 
assistance in doing research through the cooperation of the school 
librarian The latter may visit the class to explain the facilities of the 
library and the aid certain works such as the Readers' Guide may offer 
The study culminates in the ejection of a small group of the nominees 
to the class Hall of Fame As the research and reporting progress, the 
group develops and refines its own criteria concerning the character- 
istics of a good written report and a good oral report A by-product 
of this activity may be a large poster entitled "How to Solve a Prob- 
lem” which would highlight the essentials of the process The dis- 
played poster might include 

Know your problem — What are you trying to find out? Get 
the facts — Where shall we get them? Are they the facts that help 
answer the problem? 

Put the facts in order 
Reach a conclusion 
Act on that conclusion 


THE FOLLOW THROUGH 

As the first unit or topic nears completion and the students acquire 
mastery of essential skills, the teacher should begin to plan with the 
class other units of interest As the proposals for study flow in, the 
teacher must exercise subtle guidance and direction to see that skills 
learned are applied by the students and to urge that those units of 
work most likely to result in growth and group cooperation are under- 
taken After discussion, the class, by majority vote, creates a list ol 
units to be studied The class then trains its sights upon the one unit 


that appeals to it 

Let us now refer to an actual classroom experience. In the spring 
of 1948, world wide interest was aroused by the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children This topic or subject became the unit for study 
Group planning and organization resulted in an intensive study of 
“Hunger Throughout the World " Literature available through the 
United Nations and other organizations provided material for the 
initial outline of the problem (It incidentally furnished an occasion 
for a developmental lesson in letter-writing ) With the initial outline 
of the problem before them, the students — admittedly with teacher 
guidance — saw the vast scope of the problem and realized the neces- 
sity of breaking up the topic into more easily handled sub-top.cs 
Thus committees were formed to investigate the background, causes, 
problems and suggested solutions of hunger in China, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Poland Students indicated in writing, with reasons, 
their first and second choice of committee. The teacher was thus able 
to make assignments to properly balanced committees Student- 
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selected cha.rn.en w.th the a.d of the rest of the —tee dnnded 
the subtop.cs and ass.gned particular areas for .nd.v.dml 
tion Individual committees, or the class as a whole, h 

free use of library facilities at all times but with d “ e " ollce d “, 
teacher and librarian Supplementary materials, available i distributed 
press and periodicals, were brought to class each day and d.str 
io pertinent committees Important information would be 
basis for the day’s discussion The teacher was called on frequent y 
for assistance that only his experience and training could gi 
Final committee reports, made up of the individual reports a 
piled in booklets, were then presented to the whole class in v 
ways One committee represented a “March of Time progr » 
other a ‘ You Are There” broadcast, another, a series of imaginary 
news reports Discussions that followed were motivated by a genui 
desire to know and learn Questions were searching Comments wer 


to the point 

Goals kept constantly in sight were the importance of keeping 
accurate, correctly written log, correction of and dnll in technical 
phases of writing, stress on good speaking, challenging of sources o 
information, intelligent listening and sharing of experiences, learning 
to work together harmoniously, setting criteria of self-criticism, an 
the development of a sense of responsibility to oneself as well as o 
the group , 

As a result of information gathered, aw r areness of the plight o 
European children inspired the students to action What could they 
do as citizens of the community 7 The group suggested several ideas 
on how money could be raised throughout the community The prin- 
cipal method selected was the publication of a playbill for the schools 
varsity show The program was designed by a class art committee, 
advertising space was sold to local merchants by a class “ad com- 
mittee , the printing of the program and of advertising contracts was 
arranged by a class printing committee, a statement on the purpose 
of the UN AC was obtained by a class editorial board About §500 
was raised for the UNAC in this fashion, and, not satisfied with the 
results, a quickly formed refreshment committee added another $70 
through the sale of candy and soft drinks during the intermissions of 
the play Every pupil participated m some fashion and to the best 
of his ability The sense of satisfaction felt by each participant will not 
be forgotten 

It is quite obvious that the reporting period offers many opportuni- 
ties for originality of presentation Information may be compiled in a 
volume Bulletin boards may be decorated to illustrate the reports 
given A mimeographed fact sheet may be prepared containing those 
points the committee believes essential to the understanding of its 
efforts This is distributed to the class the day before the reports are 
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submitted It may serve as a source of information and as a basis 
for discussion in class and a basis for later testing Reports are not 
read from prepared statements or compositions The children stnve 
for originality and zest in their presentations These reports take many 
and varied forms Town Hall discussion, March of Time program. 
You Are There” program, newspaper publication, original drama, 
straight oral reporting, preparation of a series of slides on the topic, 
puppet shows , Author Meets Critic program 
The teacher is not merely another interested observer during these 
periods In addition to active participation m the discussions, the 
teacher realizes that there are definite aims that nay be served by the 
reports application of skills , speech improvement , sharing of experi- 
ences and information , improvement in critical thinking, social skills 
and attitudes During the report, the teacher and pupils are constantly 
on the alert to offer comments and criticisms on audience participa- 
tion, presentation of reports, speech patterns of participants, questions 
and problems for further study 

After the committee reports have been presented, the class should 
discuss how the conclusion may be utilized What practical problems 
faced by the boj s and girls can be solved by the use of the materials 
and information so laboriously gathered and compiled ? Not every 
unit lends itself to this One experimental class suggested various con* 
Crete community projects to the principal at the conclusion of a unit 
on juvenile delinquency 

The work must be evaluated The teacher will consider the extent 
to which grow th has taken place in the children in the acquisition of 
skills, m understandings, in attitudes, in individual behavior patterns, 
in cooperative group living and in the degree of success m the re- 
alization of the purposes for which the unit was selected Some teach- 
ers have evolved charts containing schemes for evaluating reports 
Frequently, such a guide can be developed with die cooperation of 
the class and the pupils will adhere to objectives which they have 
set themselves Generally, the pupil evaluation covers these fields 
Content 

Did the report contribute to the solution of the problem 

Were the goals of the study achieved 

Were both sides of the question presented 

Was the report convincing 

Were the illustrations helpful 

Form , . 

Was there evidence of teamwork among committee manners 
Was the form of the report suitable 
Presentation 

Could the reporters be heard 

Could they defend challenged statements 
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teacher, the supervisor must be ready and willing to do all in his 
power to provide the necessary teaching aids to service varied ac- 
tivities 

No matter what varied procedures, or techniques may be character- 
istic of the several teachers in a department, the department as a 
whole should endeavor to assist teachers m the following ways 
A Arrange for the acquisition of needed materials 

1 Class Libraries 

2 Audio-visual equipment and program. 

3 Professional books and magazines for teachers 

4 Arrange trips for children, visits of outsiders 

B Arrange for changes in the physical appearance of rooms 

1 Display cabinets 

2 Tables and movable chairs 

3 Bulletin boards, radio-phonographs 

4 File cabinets 

C Arrange for the training of teachers 

1 Conferences — group, individual 

2 Invite experts to discuss new methods, ideas, and procedures 

3 In service courses 

4 Provide for inter visitation within the school and outside of it 

5 Arrange for pupil teacher assistance with local colleges 

D Arrange for a standardized and a continuing testing program. 

1 Tests for Heading and Comprehension 

2 Test for Social Studies Abilities 

3 Tests for Civic Beliefs 

4 Other tests deemed necessary by the teacher 

5 Effective use of test results 

E Explain goals, techniques and methods to parents and students 
F Lighten the loads of teachers conducting classes on an ex pen 
mental basis 

G Arrange for necessary revisions and modifications m the course 
of study and syllabus 

H Experiment with and develop new and different means of 
evaluating the progress of the pupils and the department. 



Chapter 5 


teacher and class in action 


Intelligent planning gives us a head start but it is not enough The 
personality and character of the teacher, the atmosphere he creates, 
his ability in handling situations which arise, his skill in questioning, 
and his efficiency in class routine, are all factors in determining t e 
fruit his plans will bear 

1 PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF THE TEACHER 
Personality and character help explain success or failure in the 
classroom but it is not always easy to say that this trait or that one 
is essential It is the whole man that counts The gentle inefficiency 
of a Mr Chips is regarded with affectionate understanding, in a 
Sad Sack it brings forth catcalls and flying board erasers Girls will 
curl their lips at the same drab dress Miss Jones wears every day , 
they would go through fire and water for Miss Smith who looks like 
a layman’s caricature of an old maid schoolteacher There is a 
“something” in each of us that attracts or repels and that “some 
thing ’ is the product of our physical and cultural inheritance, experi- 
ence, and philosophy That is why it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
set out deliberately to acquire a personality without being spotted 
as synthetic Students are quick to put their finger on affectation 
and insincerity First and always we must be ourselves 

Being ourselves does not mean indifference to our weaknesses If 
the motivation for correcting them is honest, the changes in our per- 
sonality will be authentic In external matters, such as dress and 
speech, improvement is relatively easy In matters of character, the 
changes, to be real, must anse from a re evaluation of one’s philosophy 
or from new experiences In thinking through the implications of 
democracy for education, a teacher may come to the realization that 
his attitude, manner, and methods contradict his philosophy A con- 
version takes place m his mind and heart and is reflected m a changed 
personality in the classroom When a teacher listens to the tales his 
own children bring back from school, he may see his students differ- 
ently A teacher who has always looked at a class from the front of 
* j ri ?° m ma y new insight when he serves as guidance counselor 
,n turn » will work wonders when he meets his class 
There are some defects about which nothing can be done. Provided 
they are not serious enough in themselves to destroy one s value as a 
46 
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Ufjfe ? w ef?CCt ** mmumzcd b / g one’s strength 

to the full We cannot give 3 person a sense of humor, for example, 
but integrity, enthusiasm, and a professional attitude toward ones 
work will help compensate for its lack 
The following qualities are assets in a teacher 
A Good appearance Whether we have been blessed by nature or 
not with physical attractiveness, we can make the most of our ap- 
pearance. 

We can stand straight and move easily and quietly Good posture 
and a graceful walk are not only easier on the eye but afso better 
for our health 


We should dress neatly and in good taste. We feel better when vve 
look tv ell Our students take pleasure m seeing us well-dressed And, 
as a by product, vve may help our students to evolve proper standards 
of dress for themselves To lie well groomed is the first requisite. No 
one need be told the importance of neat hair, shoes shined and spotless 
garments, but occasionally, someone is careless or absent minded. If 
so, he should make a check list as to hair, fingernails, teeth, shoes, 
handkerchiefs, tics, and the like, and check it daily until the routine 
becomes automatic. It is also important to be dressed appropriately, 
neither too casually nor too formally, in accordance with standards of 
good taste »n the community Blue jeans may be acceptable tn a one- 
room school in the mountains of Arizona but they arc definitely cut 
of the picture in an urban area Within the limits of his salary, his 
obligations, and good sense, the teacher should have a variety of 
clothes We all like a change of scenery and vve all like to see some- 
thing new once in a while. 

B Pleasant and effective voice A dear, resonant, vvdl modulated 
voice is easy on the ear Proper training m the use of the voice, its 
placement and pitch, will help m eliminating such weaknesses as 
nasality and a monotonous drone. To a large extent, however, the 
quality of our voice is the reflection of our philosophy of education 
and the result of our methods of teaching If the discussion is a 
shared experience in which teacher and students are thinking things 
through together, the tone will be pleasant and conversational, in 
contrast to the decided voice of the authoritarian laying down the 
law, or the affectation of an actor playing to an audience, or the 
expository note of the lecturer A good teacher need not raise his 
voice, the weak teacher is frequently tense and his voice gets a metallic 
edge — he may lose hts temper and scream and shout. The weak 
teacher usually talks too much, thus compounding his difficulties. If 
teachers would use their voices properly, and only when necessary, 
throat trouble would no longer be an occupational disease of teachers, 
there would be less strain on students, and the learning process would 
be facilitated. 
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c Good manners Although h.sto'^Uygood 
ciated with aristocracy and with the wea t oi democratic 

conspicuous consumption they are basically P Courtesy 

re.at.ons, ,n that .their essence^ “ ^“yandVt we do not 


demands that we listen to one anotner ““"Tp^e” and 

interrupt We do not shout at one another We say ^ ^ 
Thank you” For practical reasons we have dl ^ n “ w hen 

of the amenities in the classroom such as having the , u 

an older person enters the room but a lesson m good feeing 
not be lost on the class if, for example, a man teacher 8 , ^ imng 

a woman comes in The niceties of etiquette are a in f 0 nns true 
Conventions can be learned The graciousness which informs 
breeding however, comes from the heart . we, 

D Vitality Some persons who lack physical wellbeing 
nevertheless, a vital spark which sets hearts and minds afire \ . 

of us, vitality is a matter of physical vigor as weU as tempe 
and an exciting interest in our work If we go into the 
full of energy, feeling that we are on top of the world, an 
to go," our animation and enthusiasm will be infectious 1 w 
tired dull, spiritless, teaching is sheer drudgery and learning 1S , 
cult No one should go into teaching or stay in teaching if he 
the necessary vitality . 

E Integrity We must be true to ourselves if we are to Keep 
faith with our students Nor can we fool them easily They are 
to recognize the poseurs who put on an act to win their favor, 
exhibitionists and the ambitious who put on a show for visitors, an 
the lazy person who soldiers on the job It is amazing how often tney 
see through the tricks of those who hope to exploit their immaturity 
for ulterior purposes On the other hand, most students, even tne 
cynical, respect the teacher whose sincerity is “all wool and a yar 
wide,” who does his job to the best of his ability, and who makes no 
compromise with expediency Integrity of mind and spint is abso- 
lutely essential on the part of the teacher if he is to be of real help 
in the learning process and in the functioning of democracy 

F Objectivity , Balance, and Perspective We cannot develop ob- 
jectmty in our students unless we ourselves can view persons, situa- 
tions, and ideas objectively There is no place in the classroom for 
prejudice, bias, ‘slanted” judgments Every point of view must be 
presented fairly and fully A failure to present a situation impartially 
is as apt to arise from ignorance as from intent It behooves each of 
us, therefore, to be very humble about what we know, and to listen 
carefully to others Objectivity, combined with balance and perspec- 
tive, is the hallmark of the ideal scholar m the social studies and a 
prerequisite for intelligent citizenship in a democracy 
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G Democrat# attitude It is not enough to pay hp service to 
democracy We must fed it in our bones A teacher who is domineer- 
ing, who constantly says '7 want you to do this, ’ 7 want you to do 
that," who regards a difference of opinion as impertinence, and who 
demands respect not because of his value as a person but because he 
is in authority, does not belong in a classroom in a democracy Teacher 
and students are engaged in a common adventure — it is "we" to- 
gether, not “I" against “you " 

Respect for the individual is a fundamental tenet of democracy 
The teacher must be concerned for each student as an individual 
We are not teaching thirty five or so cards in a marking book, we 
are teaching human beings, each one different, each one entitled to 
consideration as a person. Teachers who take most of the term to 
learn their students' names (and sometimes do not even know them 
then) and who pass them by in the hall without a nod are giving 
an outward manifestation of their failure to appreciate their students 
as individuals 

H Sense of Justice Students appreciate a teacher whose standards 
of conduct and work are reasonable and who applies them to ever) one 
alike with even handed justice They resent the teachers who play 
favorites, the ones who are too "easy” and the ones who are too 
* hard," and those who are unpredictable either because they are easily 
swayed by the emotion of the moment or because they just don't care. 
Fair play is necessary not only to win the respect and cooperation 
of our students but for itself as a fundamental aspect of the democratic 
way of life 

I Sympathy and PaUence If each boy and girl m a class is im- 
portant to us, if we want to know wliat makes each one tick," if we 
try to see a situation from their point of view, they will respond to 
our understanding and sympathy If our concern is real and deep 
we will have whatever patience is necessary to deal with the situation. 

J Imagination and Sense of the Dramatic Although teaching 
should not be acting in the sense of putting on a performance, the 
good teacher usually has something of the actor m him He has 
imagination He becomes absorbed m what he is doing and forgets 
everything but the job at hand He expresses himself vividly and 
forcefully He has a sense of timing— he knows when to talk, when 
to pause, and when to keep still A prosaic soul who works consci 
entiously and presents his material clearly and logically may be a 
reasonably competent teacher but without that imaginative spark he 
can never be an inspiring teacher , ,, 

K. Good Humor and a Sense of Humor An agreeable, cheerful 
manner makes life easier for our students and for ourselves We do 
not want to be either a Pollyanna or a Scrooge Good humor must 
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come naturally If « are m good health. ,f « lake the t »d « 

troubles in our stride, and if vie enjoy our work, then 

our class with a pleasant face . , ... 

A sense of humor is needed also A person rut . a « ns L“j 0 ," °t 
sees life ,n perspeeme He has dignity but he doc^n t stand mt ^ 
He can laugh at himself. Frequently there is B“ xl , ' a .“ i ( he 
back and forth He "kids” them a bit, with a tumble m hut »)C 11 11 1 
indulges in puns, he quips at his oiin 'corny humor. Although uw 
truly uitty person is rare, many of us come up with an , c 

bon mot A sense of humor cannot be acquired There is nothing 
painful than a sobersides humorlcssl) trjmg to inject humor in > 
lesson There are persons, however, who liavc a latent sense o 
which should be brought to the surface Through experience we learn 
when to be serious and when to lighten the discussion 

Sarcasm has been called the sour cream of wit It is rarely, u ev ► 


justified in the classroom. No one cnjo>s a cutting — - 

with malice, when directed at himself, and teen agers arc particu ar y 
sensitive In addition, it is sometimes based upon an effort to gc a 
laugh at the expense of others It is anti-social as well as cnttl 
we cannot be kind and witty at the same time, it is better to be kin 
L Poise Adolescents need a sense of security and it helps them 
to have a well poised teacher who creates an atmosphere of conh- 
dence and well being If we arc well adjusted as persons, and n " e 
know what we are doing, we will handle situations which arise, 
quietly, without getting flustered Those who lack poise will acquire 
it if they remed) the conditions which make them nervous and ill at 
ease Poise must not be confused with the self assurance of the thick- 
skinned who arc unaware of their inadequacies While the good 
teacher is sensitive to his shortcomings, the knowledge that he is doing 
his best and the hope that each day he may be getting closer to lus 
goal give him the courage and the balance to face situations calmly 


remark, tinged 


11 CLASSROOM ROUTINE 

Students like the sense of ‘ being at home" tliat a room with estab- 
lished routine gives them If physical and mechanical matters are 
handled efficiently, there is more time for learning Students need 
training in good work habits For these reasons a well-ordered room 
is important. 

A Physical Aspects of the Room A well-ventilated, properly lit 
room is essential to health Clean floors, neat bulletin boards, and the 
like, appeal to one’s sense of order and set a good example for stu- 
dents Artistic decorations, plants, and flowers, add a note of beauty 
Frequently, the decorations can have educational value as when his- 
torical pictures or attractive book jackets are used Maps, globes, 
and charts mark the room as a social studies classroom In all these 
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\ ayS .7 C niakc tl!c P Iacc m " h,ch «e work a pleasant one. It 
should not be necessary to add that decorations, charts and bulletin 
hoards need to be changed with reasonable frequency 
B Efficient Procedures Material should be ready Assignments, 
when prepared in advance by the teacher, should be mimeographed, 
" possible, otherwise they should be written on die board before the 
penod Boards should be clean, ready lor use, chalk out, and illustra- 
tive material at hand 

The teacher should take attendance himself because it is a matter 
of official record Most schools use a seating plan, such as the Delaney 
book, with its cards arranged according to scats It takes but a few 
seconds to turn over the cards of the absentees. Efficient teachers 
use the same cards far entering marks and save themselves a great 
deal of clerical work 

In handing out and collecting papers, it is important to establish 
an efficient routine. Some teachers ask that papers be passed back or 
passed forward The papers frequently get stuck in the middle and the 
students’ poking of one another encourages disorder If the first stu- 
dent m each row or the student at the table hands out the pipers and 
the last student collects them in the order in which the students are 
seated, it usually takes less time and the teacher can be reasonably 
sure of having his papers in the same order as his Delaney cards As 
in most matters, each of us should try out different procedures to see 
which one works best in our particular set up 

Sometimes there is material such as statistics or a cartoon written 
on the board which will be needed at some time during the period or 
which can be used for more than one class It is wise to put these on 
a side board or over to the side in front so that the front boards 
are free for outlining, spelling a name, or the like Teachers who use 
a student secretary to write notes on the board should also use the 
side board so as not to distract the class If, in developing the outline 
on the board, there is no more room at the front, it is better to erase 
what has been written than to go to the side or the back where stu- 
dents will have to twist themselves back and forth to see the board 
and copy the notes. 

Efficiency saves precious time and contributes to good order 
C Good Work Habits We should take it for granted that stu- 
dents will get to class on time, take their seats quietly or join their 
committees as the case may be, have their books, notes and assign- 
ment sheets on their desks, ready for action when the bell rags 
WJiatever the procedure for taking notes, they will follow it as a 
matter of course When the last bell nngs they don’t jump up and 
leave the teacher flat, they are courteous and wait for the signal that 
the discussion is over 

If we are to develop good work habits we must set a good example 
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A teacher who gets to dass late or ^ tfe' prompt H 

papers, taking his time, cannot expect his , studoits to ^ 
he wants the class to wait to be dismissed at t ot ^ bell 

he must be considerate of them too and not keep P 

when they have other obligations sni0 othly 

It is a pleasure to go into a room where everyth g 
without confusion or strain 


HI THE ART OF QUESTIONING 

Through skillful questioning we can arouse curiosity, 
search for knowledge, challenge the mind, stimulate the umg 
and help students clarify their ideas The effects eness of the gt^ 
ment and the quality of the discussion depend to a large deg , ° 
the nature of the questions, their sequence, and the handling u 


answers _ e i, ,i». 

A Nature of the Questions The kind of questions we asK : ac 
pends upon the kind of answer we want If we are after! facts * m 
of our questions begin with ‘What,” “When,” or Who 
concern, on the other hand, is with ideas or relationships, 
and "Why'” are heard frequently . 

Some teachers ask a series of fact questions before getting to 
thought questions involved Others consider this time-consuming an 
dull Nothing is gamed by having students repeat facts from memory 
or read them aloud from a book. Many good teachers rely on the 
students’ having the necessary facts m front of them m their tex 
or notes, or they jot them down on the board, or they include the 
fact in the question, as the case may be. Where a few facts are needed, 
as in the case of laws and treaties it is efficient to write them quickly 
on the board No time is spent getting the facts They are there for 
the dass to see, ready for interpretation Putting the facts into the 
question, where possible, also avoids "teeth pulling” and makes for 
artistry Perhaps we have been discussing the evolution of political 
democracy in England Instead of asking “When did the next advance 
occur 1 ' * Who was responsible for it' 1 ”, "For what did it provide* » 
it is better to ask directly “Why did Disraeli, a Conservative, father 
the Act of 1867 giving the city workers the right to vote*” Note that 
the "when,” “who,” and “what” are all included in the question Time 
is saved Interest is centered on the important idea Fewer questions 
are asked thus putting less strain on the teacher's voice and allowing 
for more student participation 

When the answer to a question involves a senes of facts, or ideas 
a common fault is to ask repeatedly, "What else*”, * One more*' 
Here too the fact or idea should be included in the question and not 
left to haphazard recollection Let us say that we are analyzing th c 
weapons the employer has used against labor Instead of the constant 
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“What is another weapon?” we can introduce each weapon in an 
appropriate question e.g, ‘ Why did the blacklist make it hard to or- 
ganize a union ? ’ Why do many leaders of organized labor consider 
a good company town like Endicott-Johnson unsatisfactory to the 
worker and the like 

Fact questions call for brief answers, sometimes for but one word 
or phrase At their worst they degenerate into guessing contests e g , 
“Would you say more than one-half or less tlian a half?”, “Did Con- 
gress pass the bill, yes or no?” One word answers encourage shout- 
ing in chorus, in itself a contradiction of our aims to weigh evidence 
carefully and think for one's self as an individual Thought questions, 
on the other hand, require reflection and usually demand sustained 
answers Instead of a “recitation” they make for fruitful discussion 
in terms of significant experience 

B Scope of Questions In the laudable desire to ask “big ' ques- 
tions some teachers ask questions for which the class is not jet ready 
The discussion gets bogged down and, even if the teacher extricates 
himself with skill, time has been wasted We must build a solid 
foundation, brick by bnck, before we are ready to view the edifice 
as a whole Usually we should not call for more than one or two 
points in the chain of reasoning at a time, except as a summary If 
we start out with “Do you agree or not that when we buy a 
share of common stock in a large corporation «e surrender definite 
rights for indefinite returns? ’ the discussion can get tied up in knots 
because the many concepts involved need to be clarified and clinched 
On the other hand it makes an excellent summary question once 
the spadework has been done 

C Wording of Questions The wording of questions is more than 
a matter of correct English and felicitous phrasing It determines in 
large measure the response we get 

The following qualities are characteristic of good questioning 

I Clear and definite The meaning of a question must be dear 
If it js vague or ambiguous there will be no answer at all or some- 
thing wide of the mark. “How does a freight car differ from selling 
shoes?” will elicit a puzzled frown or some wild guess as to the differ- 
ence between rolling stock and w dicing stock, dumb cattle and smtahle 
customers, whereas ‘ Which has relatively higher overhead costs, a 
railroad or a shoe store? ' focuses attention directly on the point at 
issue. 

One question at a time is enough 1 Multiple questions such as How 
does communism differ from socialism and why did Russia go com- 
munist? ’ confuse students by asking them to think in two directions 

at once. „ .. . 

2 Succinct Many an otherwise excellent question is spoiled by 
excess verbiage. This wastes tune and dissipates interest Wordy in- 
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traductions are unnecessary eg, •‘The other day I am 

,tem in a book I was reading and I thought you would be inters cd 

m hearing it and telling me what you think of it, whereas 

of the item with a “Do you agree?" is enough Nor need we announce 

that a question is important— we assume that if " c “J 1 ’ , 

portant, if it isn't important it should not he asked Some teachers 

preface a question with an exhortation to think eg, Now I am g B 

to ask you a difficult question You must think Now think 
This, too, should be blue penciled Whether it is easy or 
become apparent m the asking and, needless to say, \\c cannot 
just because we are urged to do so . . 

Having eliminated verbose and useless introductions, we shou a 
make sure that the question itself is succinct Instead of Wna 
your opinion do you think is the reason why it has been said t a 1 
House of Lords really committed political suicide when the House 
of Lords voted for the Parliament Act of 1911 a simple Why may 
we say that the House of Lords committed suicide when it vote 
for the Act of 1911 ’” will do the trick in nineteen words instead 


of thirty six 

3 Objective Questions should be worded so as to encourag 
independent conclusions No question should be based on a premise 
that is a matter of opinion, even if that opinion is close to unanimous 
The leading question is the crudest form of “slanting” an issue since 
it deliberately puts the answer into the student’s mouth e g , “Wouldn t 
you say that the Germans deserved a Hitler’”, ‘ There was nothing 
else the United States could do, was there’’ This is also done, wit- 
tingly or not, m less obvious ways ‘Why was Washington a great 
man’ ’ takes it for granted that he was great ‘ Why did the League 
of Nations fail’” assumes that it did fail * What was the most im- 
portant result of Jackson’s veto of the Bank’” is based on the premise 
that results fall into a not to be questioned hierarchy of importance 
Greatness, success, uuportance are matters of opinion determined 
primarily by our standards and values If we are to be truly objective 
no assumption can be immune from question “Was Washington a 
great man’” ‘Should we write the League down as a failure’ g ive 
students a free choice of answers, not one delimited by the wording 
of the question Instead of or in addition to asking for the student's 
opinion w e can ask for the opinion of others e g ‘ Why do most 
Americans consider Washington a great man’’ “Why did Franklin 
Roosevelt consider the New Deal necessary’’, ‘Why did his op- 
ponents refer to him as ‘that man’’ ’ In this way the student is forced 
to think through the factors which determine opinion, giving him 
experience in checking accuracy evaluating logic and appraising the 
basic standards by whtch we judge men, events and ideas 

We must not inject bias into our questions through emotionally 
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***** % I ords ’ "g? od " Qr " h ^” K throughout our discussion of 
Franklin Roosevelt s plan to reorganize the Supreme Court we refer 
to it as his court packing scheme 1 ' as though that were its commonly 
accepted designation, we build up the ' bad" picture intended by its 
opponents To insure a fair presentation of the issue we might ask, 
"Why did its opponents call it a ‘court packing* scheme 5"* “How did 
its supporters answer the charge 5 ’ ' What are the facts?" ‘ Why the 
difference of opinion? ' 

4 Natural, vivid, challenging If we talk as m ordinary conver- 
sation the atmosphere is free and easy If at a given point "How 
about the oil treaty with Mexico 5 ” follows logically from what has 
been said and its meaning is clear from the context, it would be 
pedantic to put it into a complete sentence. We want to avoid the 
classroom odor of stilted speech 

Being natural, however, does not mean talking the way our students 
talk, should their way be alien to us Out of the mouth of a white- 
haired lady “gyp” may sound like a vulgar affectation, when used 
by a younger person m an appropriate context, many would not find 
it offensive To preface a slang expression with as you would say” 
is condescending We must set standards of breeding and good taste 
without being stuffy about it 

A colorful phrase, a dramatic touch help get a question across 
effectively * Why did Japan fear Russian expansion in Korea (m the 
190G*s) ?” is clear and definite but Why was Korea called a dagger 
pointing at the heart of Japan 5 ” has the added advantage of an im- 
aginative twist which gives a vivid picture of the situation m a flash 

5 Group oriented No matter what the procedure, it is good 
practice to put the question first, to ask ' Why, Mary 5 ' not "Mary, 
why 5 ” In the old fashioned recitation the purpose is to hold the 
attention of the class — no one knows who will be asked to answer 
the question Where the emphasis is on group discussion it is natural 
to throw out a question for consideration and not to address it to any 
one individual 

The frequent use of "I” reflects a lesson hearing philosophy and an 
authoritarian point of view “Give me your conclusions ’ implies that 
the student is answering the teacher’s question as an individual to be 
marked instead of as a member of a group considering a problem But 
when we ask, “What conclusions can we draw? ’ there is tacit recog- 
nition that teacher and class are working together toward a common 
end 

6 Adapted to the ability of the students In an honor group we 
may ask about the ' bourgeoisie,” lor example, and expect it to be 
part of their vocabulary For slow students it is a “jawbreaker, an 
unnecessary obstacle to learning which destroys interest and creates 
a sense of frustration * Conflict 1 is in live vocabulary of the average 
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and better student The slow student may understand^ too but te 
has to translate it mentally into fight before g 
the question To teach students to think clearly and to make : Me 
mglul to them is difficult enough without mterpos.ng sesquipedalian 

hU Whde the need tor one-syllable words for the slow ' > 

erally recognized (at least in theory), many “"5L™: 

the comprehension o£ honor students is on a graduate lev P who 

ence teaches us our error There have been tenor j n 

couldn't define 'loot” and who were fazed by vitally afEKtedl 

wording our questions for them our problem is to enne 

ulary without interrupting the logical development of an idea o 


flow of discussion r u 

7 Free front mannerisms Some of us have mannens 
as starting a question with ‘Now," “Now what do you thin * 
with “Class,” Class, why did it happen’" In its nature a manner! 
is something of which we arc unaware until called to our atten 
To rid ourselves of such a habit requires constant vigilance. 

D Sequence of Questions To achieve clarity, coherence, ana 
unity questions must follow one another logically, each one deveop 
ing naturally from the previous one (See Chapter II) 

E Distribution of Questions The problem is twofold, to get every 
student in the class to take part m the work and to give each studen 
a challenge he is able to meet , 

If we leave it to volunteers the aggressive student takes over tn^ 
discussion and the retiring one gets lost in the background If v °h* n ' 
teering is taboo the atmosphere is artificial and strained The skilie 
teacher calls on both volunteers and non volunteers He doesnt allov 
any one student or a handful of them to dominate the lesson When 
a normally shv boy raises his hand unexpectedly he is quick to call on 
him to give him encouragement He directs the easier questions to 
the slower students When difficult thinking is involved he lets the 
brighter ones take the lead and then checks with the slower ones as 
to their understanding In this way every one takes part, each accord- 
ing to his ability 

This problem is a crucial one in socialized procedures, whether in 
a limited aspect such as having students stand up when they have 
something to say with the floor going to the first one to rise, or a 
completely student controlled discussion With good training students 
will learn to give the fellow who speaks seldom a chance but tliat 
still leaves the one w ho will never say anything unless prodded Some 
teachers modify the procedure to the extent of occasionally calling on 
a student who has taken no part in the discussion Others rely on 
private talks out of class to find the “why” of the situation and to 
remedy it In any event, we have to weigh the advantages of in- 
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t0 mCerdass cnUcism •**“* U« fu- 
sibility that the modest student and the weaker one will lose out 
F Handing of Students’ Response It is not enough to ask a 
good question We must know what to do with the answer whether 
it be thoughtful or half baked, pertinent, or irrelevant, conventional 
or unexpected. 


Below are problems presented by different types of response and 
some suggestions for meeting them 
I. Good answers Where it is a question of fact there is nothing 
that can be done with a right answer except to have it repeated but 
with answers to thought questions, tio matter how excellent their 
quality, we must be sure that the student knows what he is talking 
about and tJiat the rest of the class understands it too The only way 
to find out is to question further 

Students, especially those who talk fluently, sometimes hit upon 
the right combination of words without grasping fully their implica- 
tions Skillful cross-questioning will ascertain the individual's degree 
of understanding, and, at the same time, will help clarify and clinch 
the ideas for the class e g , "What did you mean by calling China a 
'backward country’?”, "Why did jou mention her opposition to west- 
ern ideas?" 

It is obvious that we should not ask for the repetition of the answer 
to a thought question— the act of repetition is in itself a denial of 
thought To insure mastery we can ask for the same ideas but from a 
different angle or in different words A student, let us say, has gnen 
an analysis of the power of committees in Congress We might then 
ask the class, "Do you agree or not that the committee system makes 
Congress just a rubber stamp?” "Why?” In this way they are forced 
to reconsider all that they have heard and their response will indicate 
the extent to which the ideas got across 
A common fault against which we must guard ourselves constantly 
is to repeat students’ answers If our questions elicit sustained answers 
there is less temptation to do so but even there we must be alert 
2 Inaccuracies By insistence on accuracy we build up respect for 
truth Carelessness m the use of facts should be checked on the spot. 
The way we do it, however, depends on the importance of the par- 
ticular fact to the matter at hand If in the course of an answer the 
statement is made that Congress authorized an immediate ten billion 
in Lend Lease, it is sufficient to interject quietly, parenthetically, 
“seven billion " The student wilt correct himself quickly and continue 
with what he was saying Here the exact amount is irrelevant to the 
mam argument and so the correction should be made as unobtrusively 
as possible without disturbing the flow- of thought It is another story, 
however, if the statement is made that Franklin Roosevelt gave Lend- 
Lease without consulting Congress This error in fact could result 
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in a distortion o£ history in respect to the part pl a yed b y R«)«' * 

in World War II and h,s role m democracy It 

emphatically Other students may be asked to correct the e orUt^ 

class might check the statement against the facts as !g»'“ ^ 

textbook A question about the long debate in Congr 

Lease would help clinch the importance of accuracy as to this po 

Let us say that when the error is called to his attention * 

says that it was a slip o£ the tongue, that he meant the L 

naval base exchange He should then be questioned as to the am 

ences in the two situations to stress the need for getting our 


straight before we have a right to an opinion 

Omission of facts is equally serious Let us say that a studen g 
the Marshall Plan as evidence that the United States was respons 
for the “cold war ” He should be cross questioned to bring ou 
facts that at its inception Russia and her satellites had been invi 
to take part, that they had refused, that Czechoslovakia ha sa 1 
“Yes” one day and “No” the next after a telephone call from Moscow 
If he conUnues to deny the facts he should be given an assignmen 
check them in original documents At this point a discussion 


authenticity would be worthwhile 

In each instance the teacher must judge whether the error warran 
a casual correction or extended treatment depending upon its /JjJj 
portance and the amount of time at his disposal “Try to remember 
is a useless injunction To go from student to student in an effort to 
get a correct statement of fact is deadly dull and of no value educa 
tionally The teacher may make the correction himself, if it is a minor 
one, or have the class consult textbooks or notes In matters of omis- 


sion cross-questioning can be effective, as indicated above 

3 Inadequate answers and muddled thinking Where a student 
looks blank or where he has failed to think through a problem or 
where his thinking is confused, it is our job to help him get straight- 
ened out The weak teacher goes on to another student or, in despera- 
tion, gives the answer himself, the good teacher meets the challenge 
If the student hasn't gotten the point of a question, rewording it 
may help To personalize the situation is frequently effective eg. » 
the response to “Why did Hitler attract many of the unemployed'* 
is unsatisfactory it may make it clear to put it this way “It is 1930 
You don t have a job Hitler comes along Why do you listen to him ? 
What does he have to offer- ’ Another useful device is to put the 
situation m the negative. Let us say that the student has difficulty 
with answering “Why do many persons think the United States made 
a mistake m applying the Neutrality Acts to the Spanish Civil War'" 
If we follow up with “Suppose the United States had not done so 
, hat would have happened ' ’ he may then see the connection between 
the events 
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Where the answer is confused we must first identify the source of 
i ji c 1 Jt ls a of fact, inaccuracies and omissions 

should be corrected as described above m section 2. For muddled 
winking the Socratic method is the usual treatment as in the follow- 
ing example. 


Quest 'Why did Southern planters back the low tariff of 18S7>” 
.Uu "They wanted to sell to England ” 

Quest “If you were a planter to whom would you sell your crop?” 
Jus “Wherever I could get the best price ” 

Quest “Will England pay any more for cotton than New Eng- 
land?" 


sins “No No one pays more than he has to ” 

Qncrf “Then why was your answer unsatisfactory?’ 

4 Unexpected response relevant to the topic Unless accuracy or 
precision of thought is involved, the good teacher does not insist upon 
a particular phraseology nor does he foist his pattern of thinking on 
the class, willy nilly Provided it is pertinent, he works an answer ora 
student's question he had not foreseen into the discussion without 
destroying its general framew ork or its unity If necessary, he rewords 
pivotal questions and rearranges their sequence And sometimes it 
turns out better than his original plans I 

5 Digressions Students sometimes go off on tangents and ask 
questions or make comments irrelevant to the problem under discus- 
sion No matter how interesting or how valuable it w ould be to pursue 
the question it is rarely wise to do so It may be enough to point out 
briefly that it is out of order and that it will be taken up later or that 
we will be glad to discuss it with the student after dass In some 
instances it is worthwhile to have the student and the dass explain 
why it is not germane to the topic, both as a lesson m logical thinking 
and as method of danfying the topic itself 

G Summary With conscientious care we can acquire good habits, 
eliminate repetition of answers, and learn some useful tricks With or 
without help we may work out good pivotal questions. To a large 
degree, however, the skill with which we question in the dassroom 
depends upon thorough grounding in subject matter, ability to think 
dearly, objectivity in approach, a sense of timing, the ability to evalu- 
ate tlic importance of ideas, speed in reaction, and imagination 


IV STUOENT PARTICIPATION 
The test of our effectiveness is the extent of the response we get 
and its quality When students are inattentive and their answers in 
adequate, the weak teacher blames it on their 'dumbness, their 
parents, their previous teadiers There are extreme cases requiring 
the attention of a trained psychiatrist, there may be instances when 
the mores of the community or of the school may militate against 
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learning By and large tow^er ^ 

is “What is wrong with me' , not What is wrong ^ Jt 

If students are slow or inarticulate the good teache » ^ 

their stupidity or wring his hands in despair P 

ingenuity, he finds the way to get their interest and l to ielp^u> 
respond to the best of their ability At the other end of the sol' > 
good teacher doesn’t complain that honor students arm mer > _ 

Led to be” He neither underestimates their potmtiahues Lmulus 
estimates their understanding and maturity He provides ^ 

to which they respond m full measure “From each according 
ability*' is his criterion of success . . . 

Below are ways m which we can judge the degree o 
are achieving maximum participation in our day to-day wot ’ 

A Conduct of the Students In a well-ordered classroom stua 

know what to do and do it quietly and well without needing 
minder . 

Courtesy is the mamspnng of tlieir conduct When they have 
thing to say they face their classmates and speak so as to be iea 
Whether they stand or not depends on the physical set up of the r 
and the size of the group In the conventional room with its rows ^ 
seats and desks it is good manners to stand up so that everyone ca 
hear but where there are tables and movable chairs arranged m 
horseshoe, this may not be necessary When someone else is speaki g 
they gi\e undivided attention They don’t interrupt, wa\e their han 
to attract attention, or call out answers and create confusion. In a 
small committee they may dispense with the formality of raising 
hands or standing up to indicate that they have something to say » 10 
a large group they recognize the need for some kind of “traffic regu 
lation” in this respect. 

In a democratic classroom self-discipline is the goal There is oo 
place for the martinet or the drill sergeant Students learn to do the 
nght thing because it is the right thing to do and not because they 
are afraid of punishment 

In rare instances there are conditions beyond our control, but, 
generally speaking, the following factors explain why things run 
smoothly or not 

1 Rapport between teacher and class This is a complex of m* 
tangibles, the by product to a large extent of the personality and char- 
acter of the teacher If he has a sincere interest in his students, if L e 
treats them with respect, they will respond in land An “entente 
cordiale ’ between teacher and class is a prerequisite to a pleasant, 
orderly atmosphere 

2 Standards of conduct of the teacher Not only must the teacher 
set a good example but he must also hold his class up to high stand- 
ards He expects every student to be completely absorbed in the 
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maNer at hand He doesn’t ignore or condone slouching, inaudible 
answers, answers directed to him instead of to the class, calling out 
or interruptions Quietly but firmly he insists on good manners and 
consideration for one another 

3 Interest of the students in what jj going on. Students may do 
their best because they like a teacher and they respect his high stand- 
ards of conduct but m spite of themselves they will “wDoJgather,” 
>aun, and "doodle” if the work is not interesting Where there is an 
actual personality conflict or where the teacher is careless about con- 
duct, the disorder may take extreme forms such as wluspenng, doing 
other work, and leaving the room in a steady stream. The slightest 
inattention on the part of any student is a danger signal If it is 
apparent that he is the exception we need to worry about him more 
than about our teaching If it is more general, it behooves us to re- 
examine what we are doing to find out why it is not getting across 
as planned While the interest of the class does not insure good be- 
havior, lack of interest is the most usual cause of disorder 

4 Teacher’s handling of situations which anse In his attitude 
and manner the teacher sets the tone of the class It is important that 
it be the right tone from the very first day Mistakes can be corrected 
but the longer one waits the more difficult it is to do so 

Routine procedures should be discussed with the class early the 
first week. They must understand dearly what is expected and why 
As the basis for this discussion suggestions for the term’s work might 
be mimeographed Another device for motivating discussion and 
clinching ideas as to routine and standards of conduct is to give a 
multiple choice test on the reasons therefor If we are to have the full 
cooperation of our students lectures must be avoided There must be 
no implication of obeying orders imposed from on high The matter 
must be presented as a group problem on whose solution the success 
of the class will depend 

The good teacher takes it for granted that students want to do the 
nght thing, and this assurance is one reason why they do If there 
should be a mistake such as calling out an answer, a raised eyebrow 
or a quizzical look is enough to remind the student that he has for 
gotten himself. If, by any chance, the class doesn't come to order 
when the bell nngs, he doesn’t strain hts voice, lose his temper, or 
contribute to the confusion by trying to shout above the noise, he 
knows that if he just waits quietly the class will “feel” the silence 
and settle down If a student comes late to class he doesn’t subject 
the class to a tirade, he notes it quietly, and, if necessary, discusses 
it with the student out of class He knows when “not to see” a minor 
lapse and when to hold a student to account He neither wheedles 
and appeases nor does he threaten and bully He doesnt confuse 
scholarship with citizenship by giving zeroes for infractions of rules 
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If, by any chance, a serious offense sh^ ^coimmtted, ^ 

mete out punishment arbitrarily , the das h gets hunself 

the punishment it deserves Wher^s the vt eak teacher g 
invohed m a tug-of war (in which he usmHy ^Tcoramon 
,s a friend and guide pulling together with the class towara 

g °t Extent of Student Acl«nty Where ever^ne m *' 
alert and interested, where students are eager to i wiswer q ^ 
and volunteer information and experiences, where *ey q' ^ ^ 
\se have achieved our purpose of getting everyone interes 

tively involved m the work at hand resoonse be 

C Quahty of Student Response It is important that r ^^~ nd 
widespread but unless its quality is high it can be merely 

tU ^ S,S otandfw D fvi„ g .nair ,s the accepted -tenon i of g«* 
teaching The showman, more concerned with impressing 
than with teachmg, measures his success by the number of vol 
The real teacher also welcomes response and is worried wn 
missing but he never sacrifices educational values for sU P^ , 
glibness He knows, for example, that when hands fly up immediat y 
that either the question requires little thought or that students 
without thinking , hut 

Free discussion with mtra-class criticism should be encourages 
not at the expense of precision of thought and the logical developme 
of ideas Forcing students to define their terms, fix the areas of a S re ^~ 
ment and disagreement, or analyze the reasons for differences 
opinion, is not as “exciting ’ as their talking back and forth 
let or hindrance but it is real teachmg whose rewards will come la- 
in discussion which is intelligent as well as free 


V SUMMARY 

The ideal teacher combines the knowledge of the scholar, the wis- 
dom of the philosopher, the objectivity of the scientist, the psycholo- 
gist’s knowledge of body and mind, the lawyer 1 s skill in questioning 
the imagination of the artist, the dramatic sense of the actor, tne 
social reformer s zeal for humanity, and above all, a love for young 
persons, an ideal never to be realized by most of us but toward whicn 
we work constantly 

There is no royal road to teaching Each of us must take the way 
which suits him best- Imitation of others is doomed to failure because 
of its inherent insincerity We can, however, get ideas which we can 
incorporate into our teaching if they fit into our ways Whatever we 
do must be consistent with our philosophy, personality, and tempera- 
ment To realize our potentialities is the best anyone of us can do 
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THE PR08L6M 

The transformation of the high school from an institution which 
selected its student body and retained only those who were ready, 
willing, and able to measure up to predetermined standards, to one 
which must accept and provide for “all the children of all the people/' 
has necessitated the re-examination of time-honored procedures It is 
becoming generally recognized that among the large number of pupils 
attending high school today, there are many who do not, or cannot, 
benefit from the traditional curriculum or traditional methods of in- 
struction These pupils, however, will eventually take their places in 
the life of the community In the voting booths their votes will carry 
a weight equal to that of those whose ‘cholastic abilities are much 
greater The problem for the school is to help these pupils achieve 
the greatest possible realization of their potentialities along socially 
desirable lines, and to assist them m sharing in those experiences 
which make for a full and useful fife Failure to develop an adequate 
program for these pupils will result in a continued social and eco 
nomic waste for the community, and maladjustment and dissatisfac- 
tion for tlve individuals concerned 

WHO 1$ THE SLOW LEARNER? 

The slow learner, contrary to a popular misconception, is neither 
rare nor unique He constitutes over 20% of our secondary school 
student population Although each individual is different, for purposes 
of working out ways and means of adjusting the Social Studies cur- 
riculum to the needs of the “slow learner," we will attempt to describe 
him in terms of some general characteristics which characterize many 
‘slow learners " 

The slow learner of whom we speak is not the extremely mentally 
retarded pupil, whose capacity is very limited and for uliom special 
provision should be, and frequently is, made Few of these pupils 
ever get bejond elementary school and their total number is relatively 
small Neither is he the student who is emotionally maladjusted (ie 
the ' discipline ’ case) Nor is he the student of normal intelligence 
who is an academic failure because of some remedial disability such 
63 
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as inability to understand our language, or poor _hal* ^.efsfand 
groups represents a special and separate challenge ,, (en( j. 

the students within these groups often manifest slow ^ aTDUS 

cnctcs However, these groups ere not composed ot s from 

within the meaning herein considered They cannot profit eq y 

the same techniques , rtndeiits 

Who, then, are the slow learners’ In general, they are th 
who cannot cany on successfully the program which Itoshcsnn 
up for the normal students in the high school It is quite d ™ 
delimit this group sharply, for their characteristics are 
and blend in the extremes either with the mentally retarded a 
end or the normal students at the other In the past they 
stituted the bulk of our academic failures Until recently teacher 
felt that they were out of gear with our curricula and teaching 
ods Today we are coming around to the position that perhaps 
our curricula and methods which have been out of gear with • 
In most cases their IQ’s range between 75 and 90 Since the y . 
as a sole or reliable determinant of mental ability or of classihca 
has long been questioned, it is impossible to define the slow lea 
in terms of I Q alone We must look further 

Mentally, the slow learner appears to have limited powers ot co 
centration, probably because school subjects and the traditional me 
ods of presenting them fail to arouse his interest. Teachers ha\e en 
surprised to note the ability of the slow learner to concentrate on a 
subject in which he has really become interested He tends to 
retarded in writing and speech skills and is usually unable to wake 
sustained, well phrased responses He also tends to be retarded «* 
reading ability, a disability often reflected in lack of interest in reading 
the usual material that the schools provide, but he sometimes mani- 
fests considerable interest in reading what appeals to him He is not 
interested in and finds difficulty in comprehending abstract ideas He 
is often unsystematic, weak, and careless in his work and study habits 
He finds difficulty in generalizing and fails to see relationships 
ing m initiative, imagination, and self reliance, he desires to be led, 
and is eager for slogans or catchwords The slow learner finds it diffi 
cult to do any organized reading, writing or studying Academic sub- 
jects, including social studies, are too difficult for him when treated 
m the usual manner His sensory reactions and habits are on a par 
with those of 'normal * students 

Not infrequently, there is little or no intellectual background at 
home, though their parents want them to succeed in school, and m 
most cases to graduate In manj instances parents make the mistake 
of urging, almost nagging, the slow learner to an achievement far 
bcjond his capacity Prejudices appear to be more prevalent among 
them than among the normal students They are sensitive to failure. 
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Some of them try to stand out m some way since repeated academic 
tail ure has made them fed inferior Many discipline cases result from 
tms frustration In some instances their difficulties stem from physical 
defects, ranging from poor eyesight to defective hearing, malnutrition, 
glandular disturbances and heart disease 


The typical” slow learner will manifest some or many of the above 
characteristics Few will manifest all of them The teacher must, how 
ever, be alert to the pattern of characteristics which will help him 
identify the slow learner 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER 
In order to adapt lus methods and curriculum to the slow learner, 
the first task of the teacher is to understand this type of student He 
must endeavor to discover the cause of the pupils’ difficulties, and 
he must above all, try to find out the pupils’ abilities and interests He 
must win the confidence of the pupils to the end that they will want 
to confide their desires and problems to him as their friend. Having 
established rapport, the teacher can break away from the traditional 
approach and still maintain die confidence of hts class 
The extent to which the teacher can explore the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the slow learners will, of course, depend on the school 
within which he is teaching Where the core cumculum is being 
employed this is an integral, lengthy, and essential part of the teach- 
ing-learning process In more traditional surroundings, varying from 
the old subject-centered curriculum to the fused or problem course, 
the teacher will have less opportunity to explore Nevertheless, learn 
about his students he must, if he is to be successful He must recog 
mrc, too, that the experimental background of his students, meager 
as it may be, must be the starting point for learning To hew to the 
traditional, pre-determined syllabus without deviation is to invite cer- 


tain disaster 

Before setting down any suggested procedures it might be useful 
to remember that the special objectives in teaching the slow learner 
are different m degree, rather than m kind, from those of normal stu- 
dents These objectives, and their implications are 

1 Wholesome Personal Integration The slow learning child has 

probably experienced more than his share of the consequences of fail- 
ure. It is the teacher’s duty to afford the opportunities for success 
The teacher is not expected to treat serious maladjustments He has, 
however, the responsibility for managing many minor behavior prob- 
lems quarreling, lying, cutting, lack of interest, and a general dis- 
taste for school „ , , 

2 Satisfactory Interpersonal Relationships The slow learning 
child will take bis place as a member of various social groups and he 
must team his relationships and responsibilities to his class his school, 
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his family, h,s community Because of h.s .ntellectua' tamUous the 
approach to these problems must be of a concrete, tangible “Tj 
P 3 Good Health Health problems are often acute am g 

learners Their physical condition must be examined and whether 
possible, defects should be remedied The facilities of the M 

various social agencies should be utilized to help the p p . 

not need to be said that habits of healthful living should be 

4 Knowledge of Economic Realities and Processes ptv 

learner will function as a consumer and as a producer in our 
Activities in the Social Studies classroom should prepare 


assume an active role in the economic world , 

5 Guidance The slow learner will probably require more 
ance help in the selection of his life’s work than the norma s u 
If the teacher helps him in making a personal evaluation o is 
capabilities and limitations, the pupil will eventually be m a e 
position to make those vocational choices for which he is best sui 

6 Personal enrichment The slow learner must not be 
opportunities to expand his experimental background He shou 
an active participant in the school wide activities Membership 
dubs, teams, and school organizations of all types should be en ^°^\ 
aged Such membership, in addition to providing the inherent edu 
tional values which extra-curricular programs offer, should onset any 
possibilities for invidious comparisons with other students within tn 


school . 

7 Civic Competence The slow learner’s responsibilities to tn 
government and those of the government to him must be vitalized so 
that he may become a loyal and effective citizen The means for 
achieving these goals are many Basically, however, habit formation 
should serve as the method to be relied upon rather than an intellectual 
approach When the slow learner assumes his responsibilities as a 
citizen he will be called upon to express opinions concerning our 
relations with the rest of the world He should have an awareness ot 
the chief aspects of our relations with the other peoples of the won 
and an understanding of the manner in which others live One sUg 
gested outline for achieving this goal is 9th Year — Orientation , 10th 
Year — World Problems, 11th Year — American Life 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

No one method of instruction can be singled out as a panacea for 
the problem of teaching the slow learner That no one device is every 
where applicable, that no two teachers will get the identical results 
from a single technique, that any given teacher must select and com' 
bine various materials and methods to suit the situation — are fun 
damental assumptions Each school and each class presents a different 
set of problems As a result, therefore. Social Studies instruction must 
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be flexible, adapted to the materials that are available, and must be 
chosen with consideration for the personalities and emotional environ* 
tnent of the pupil. m the class As a general proposition, the tradi* 
aortal subject matter areas (history, economics, geography, etc ) must 
yield to less rigid forms of organization Units and activities which 
are based on the needs and interests of the pupils, and which draw 
upon many subject areas, must be planned in order to capture and 
retain the interest of these pupils It is with these basic assumptions 
m mind that a number of devices are suggested for use by Social 
Studies teachers in classes which are made up partially or completely 
of slow learners The suggestions which follow have been used and 
have met with varying degrees of success A procedure used by one 
teacher may be successful, while, m the hands of another, it may result 
in failure Very frequently the pupil s lack of interest, and therefore, 
the "short attention span” is attributable to the organization and pro- 
cedures of the teacher, just as much as it is attributable to the "traits" 
of the slow learner Each teacher must, therefore, largely as a result 
of trial and error, discover for himself, which procedures he finds 
most useful with a given group The realistic teacher will adapt the 
suggested procedures to his needs, or will devise others equally or 
more effective Each lesson should encompass several varied tech- 
niques, if possible Some of the following suggestions and devices are 
borrowed from the mimeograph materia! distributed to teachers in 
New York City who have been engaged in the so called X G experi- 
ment, that is, vvjth the experimental general group of students where a 
determined effort is in progress to discover and make available to 
teachers effective devices and suitable materials in teaching “slow 


learners ” (It should not be necessary to add that these devices and 
procedures also have value for the average and superior students ) 

1 Getting Acquainted As bas been indicated above, one of the 
most important first steps for the teacher of slow learning groups is to 
become acquainted with his pupils, their needs, interests, and desires 
Similarly, the pupils must get to know each other In short, a group 
feeling must be established So far as possible, the traditional class- 
room atmosphere must be replaced by a less formal one The pupds 
should be made to feel that they are a group of fnends coming to- 
gether each day to help each other solve their problems One method 
which often helps to create such a setting is to have the pupils write 
their educational biographies This might include such items as the 
schools they liav e been to, what they Uked most, w hat they liked least. 
The teacher, ra order to help create the feehng that he is not just a 
teacher, might give his own educational biography 

2 Field Tnls Because the experimental background of most 
stow learners rs extremely hm.ted, rt rs essential that the school fur- 
msh the background before attempting to build upon a non-exisimg 
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foundation The slow learner cannot *>= “ pert ^L*° t h isTprobto, 
cst in • The Housing Problem" until he know* that the re : » » £ ^ 

what it is, and how it concerns him A trip “ * u help Jo build a 
,s being built in an area surrounded by slums will P firsthand 
basis for understanding of different types o{ 1 ' 0US ™" ”( bousing 

observation the pupil will see that there are differcnt types 
From this point of departure an examination o the rasonst ^ 
existence of these differing types can be deducted wlth the 

public interest in housing and the possible means of dea g 
situation become matters which are within the scope of th P P 
comprehension A visit to the plant of a large newspaper can it 
to stimulate interest and understanding of how the news is g ’ 

edited, and presented ( The A'em York Tunes conducts guided tom 
of this type ) In the planning and arrangement of such trips, 
class can play an active role This will provide for group discussion 
and training m working with others on a cooperative basis ine p 
lems of transportation, realistically experienced, will bring horn 
the pupils many facts of modern city living which they cannot grasp 


from a vicarious presentation . 

3 Audio-Visual Materials Because the slow learner is Irequenuj 
retarded m reading ability, less emphasis must be placed on 
demation of information from the pnnted page His inability to g P 
abstract ideas necessitates greater emphasis on concrete and vis 
approaches The pupil who is unable to recall the simplest tac 
recorded in verbal form (often because he did not understand it in 
the first place) is frequently able to recount in minute detail the mos 
complicated plot presented by a film As standard equipment, t e 
teacher of slow learners should have available at all times a motion 
picture machine, a film strip projector, films, and film strips »y 
means of such equipment the pupil can be brought closer to reality 
Filins such as The Plow That Broke the Plain and The River have 
pro\ed to be more effective in presenting the problems of conservation 
than any academic discussion based upon a text book assignment 
The slow learner can gain a better understanding of the causes ot 
World War II through such films as Prelude To War (produced by 
the Office of War Information) than through an abstract verbal 
discussion Experience repeals, however, that even these films, effec- 
tive as they are, need to be carefully presented by the teacher lest 
confusion, rather than clear understanding is the net result The whole 
technique of film presentation in a classroom needs much more care- 
ful study than has jet been given to it 

One device which is often valuable is to suggest that the class serve 
as casting directors to choose actors to play leading roles for a film 
In reaching their decisions the pupils will find that they must know 
more about the characters to be portrayed This can often lead to a 
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search for more information, a stirring of the imagination, and a 
sense of participation in a worth while task. 

As m the case of films, the film strip provides a visualization of 
ideas which may otherwise remain incomprehensible The class can 
often be given a chance to provide captions or even entire scripts 
for the film strip By stopping the film strip at strategic frames, the 
teacher can create a sense of reality by asking the class to suggest 
wliat the next frame should be 

The use of a wire or tape recorder can also be a means for en- 
abling students to understand, m their own terms, ideas which arc 
otherwise beyond their grasp An example of the successful use of the 
wire-recorder wa a found in the teaching of the events which led up to 
World War II A Modem History Honors class had prepared a 
"You Are There” program dealing with the 1930 s, "The Years of 
Wrath " They had written their own script, based upon extensive 
research by committees They then recorded their program, complete 
with sound effects and incidental music This wire recording was later 
played before a slow class Judging by their interest and attention as 
well as by their questions, the obvious conclusion was that they un 
derstood and enjoyed the ' broadcast” They were thrilled at hearing 
the voices of fellow students and even suggested changes that might 
have made the program more realistic or accurate Some even sug- 
gested the possibility of their creating a similar program Although 
the actual writing of a script was beyond their abilities they were 
able to take a script written by another group and after having 
selected their own cast which spent much time m rehearsal to assure 
correct pronunciation and reading, recorded their program When 
this was played for the entire class, all members had the thrill of 
successful accomplishment which comes too infrequently to the slow 
learner who is the first to recognize his own disabilities. 

The wire recorder can be further utilized as a means of teaching 
the slow learner how to listen to radio programs Very often the slow 
learner is the product of a home where there is little interest in cur- 
rent problems Radio programs which deviate from the field of popular 
entertainment are seldom heard By recording programs dealing with 
current issues the teacher can afford the class the opportunity to hear 
broadcasts wfuefi it may not even know exist The discussions can be 
used as a basis for further class work Such materials can be utilized 
as a basis for simple exerases which distinguish between fact and 
fiction , . , 

4 Personal Experiences The stow learner, as a rule, is a realist 
The dead hand of the past cannot compete with the bustling present 
for Ins attention His problems are of an immediate nature The 
teacher of the slow learner can frequently use the pupils own experi- 
ences to breathe life into an otherwise dull session Many of these 
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pupils are at an age .ten the purchase o! an automoMe themost 
important thing in their lives Or their families may 1 ^ the 

a new car The quest, on of how this can be acaimptehrf can tel™ 
basis for a study of installment buying with all its pitfalls A J 
of insurance can also be introduced as a result of a similar ^ 
The pupil who has a part-time job can explain how and why * 
to obtain a Social Security card Taxation, as an acadein why 

will mean little to the slow learner But if he is asked to ' “P 
he had to pay a tax on the tickets he bought for the last mo S V 


ture he attended the subject takes on meaning 

5 Socto drama The teacher of the slow learner whose stocK 
trade is the conventional developmental lesson often Unas us 4 
tions meeting with no response This is not always caused y * 
information or inability to understand The question or quo 
which is stimulating and challenging for a normal or bright grP 
may not bring forth the expected response from a group whic 
ability to formulate answers in verbal form The inarticulate pupi 
not necessarily the dull pupil If he is put into a realistic situa 
of which he can make himself a part, he can often express huns 
quite fluently A successful application of this method was uti iz 
in a vocational high school class of seniors who were studying la 
management relationships The teacher first asked the members o 
the class what they expected to do upon leaving high school I 
responses indicated that the pupils expected to enter into a vane y 
of trades The class was asked what they would do if they were aske 
by their employer to forfeit vacation time in order to fill an immediate 
demand for defense materials When the class w as turned into a union 


meeting (at the pupils’ suggestion) many previously inarticulate mem 
bers were quite vocal in expressing what they considered to be a wise 
course of conduct Extended discussion replete with uninhibited col 
loquial language, developed a thorough realization of the means by 
which labor and management seek to attain their goals as well as 
the shortcomings of the various proposed procedures 

In using the device of unprepared dramatization, to which the label 
“socio drama” has been attached, pupils spontaneously portray how 
they w ould react to a problem For example a problem important to 
a freshman class might be “What would >ou do if >ou were ne\v in 
school and wanted to make friends A cast may volunteer or be 
chosen after some discussion of characters and scenes Diffc fen ^ 


groups may want to work it out in different ways A script is not 
written nor are rehearsals held Pupil actors are given about two 
minutes in which to prepare the drama The pupil actor becomes the 
person he portrays In the above illustration, two pupils, who come 
from different feeding schools and who are m reality strangers, may 
demonstrate m the drama how they might proceed to open up a 
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fncmUup Other pupils may want Jo present different approaches to 
the same problem Discussion of the approaches can provide clues, to 
deep-seated concerns of pupils and lead to the planning of a study 
unit by tie class and teacher Y 

In the area of vocational training, an ’ad ' for a job dipped from 
a newspaper my provide the basis for a dramatization of What 
would you do in a persona! interview m which jou applied for this 
job? In a subject area the problem might be to present a round- 
table discussion of the proposed increase in subway fares by the Major, 
a New York City transit worker, a garment worker living in the Bronx, 
an Owner of an apartment house in Queens There are endless possibili- 
ties for the Use of the socio drama 


To be successful, this device requires a teacher whose dqvth of 
human understanding and skill in human relations have created an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and rcsfiect In tliat atmosphere 
students may be expected to use the device seriously and give it 
validity Because the dramatizations arc spontaneous, the teacher must 
be prepared for almost any development winch life can provide and 
be ready for almost my eventuality Wisdom and good judgment are 
prerequisites For the students the major prerequisites arc a co- 
operative group-feeling, an acceptance of the problem as a real one 
and some knowledge of the situation and the persons they represent 

Through the socio-drama if it js successful, the teacher may learn 
more about Jus pupils than lie could before guards went down He 
may discover attitudes in his pupils, some of their misconceptions, 
some gaps in their information If well done, it permits the student 
to see how somebody else might react to the same situation and to 
measure his reactions against those of others (For an analysis of 
suggestive steps in using the socio-drama technique consult Bulletin 
25, 1949, National Council for the Social Studies —Improving Human 
Relations, pages 95 100 ) 

6 Worksheets The average textbook is written for the student 
who is capable of reading intelligently For the poor reader, the text 
book is a bar, rather than an aid to learning Because pupils vary 
from school to school, a text which may be suitable in one school 
may hav e little value in another Some teachers hav c found tliat work- 
sheets w ntten in simple language especially for their classes can be a 
valuable supplement to the usual printed materials Vocabulary diffi- 
culties can be anticipated by a study, with the aid of dictionaries and 
pictures, of terms and phrases which threaten to prevent understand 
ing The worksheet that is written in attractive story form will illu- 
minate the abstract ideas found in the usual text Although the 
preparation of such worksheets is a time-consuming task, the teacher 
who takes the tune and effort to prepare them will soon find that he 
lias an accumulation which can be drawn upon during subsequent 
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terms The labor required can be further ^Graphs! 

nroiects among several teachers within a given department P 
charts, and pictures can be incorporated to clarify v^t ™g ‘ * 
wise remain as verbalisms (For several effective examples, see chap 
ter on audio-visual materials, pages 1-7 ft ) r< »nuires 

7 Interviews In place of the usual assignment which i«q>" 
the pupil to build up an informational background based upo 
ing, the teacher of the slow learner should substitute to a g ^ 
the acquisition of information by means of interviews P P . , 
cannot derive much benefit from a reading assignment is often aoi 
to obtain a factual basis from interviews with parents, ^enos, o 
neighbors The materials gathered by such interviews can beutuuea 
as a basis for the formulation of generalizations Where amerwg 
points of view are brought into class, an opportunity is afforded io 
evaluating the reliability of the opinions of many people 

8 Teaching Citizenship The school General Organization can be 
of assistance in inculcating those habits of citizenship which are so 
essential for all pupils Instead of the formal academic type of learn 
mg which so often occurs, the slow learner can be brought to a 
realization of his role as a citizen within the school For this purpose 
the faculty adviser of the student organization, the principal, studen 
officers and student leaders of squads and leaders of squads and teams 
can be invited into the class to discuss their part in the school gov- 
ernment One method which has pro\ ed to be effective is to have the 
class prepare itself in advance of such a visit with a senes of questions 
They might imagine themselves to be in a position similar to that ox 
newspaper reporters who are invited to a press interview Community 
leaders can be called in to talk to the class The teacher should arrange 
to have the class attend a session of the student delegate assembly 
A study and discussion of school rules and regulations should lead 
to better understanding and to socially desirable conduct based upon 
reason rather than fiat 


♦•A RESTATEMENT OF AIMS” 

It may be helpful to the teacher if he examines the follow ing state 
ment of aims which it is especially desirable to keep m mind in teach 
mg groups of slow learners The major purpose is to help the slow 
learner adjust himself to the society in which he finds himself The 
following subdivisions of this major aim are suggestive 

a To help him to learn the tools and skills necessary for good ciU 
zenship — to compare different ideas on the same subject , to measure 
the claims of candidates for office against the demands of the job, to 
listen to radio newscasts, and to evaluate the commentators , to recog- 
nize the ‘slanting ’ of the news , to accept the right to vote as a duty 
b To help him to become a wise and careful consumer 
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C u° to reco S ni2e need for as much education as 

possible in order that he may become better equipped as a citizen 
and as a worker 

d To help him become a better worker — to master his job, to 
ask questions when things are not understood , to listen to instruc- 
tions carefully , to keep records carefully (notebook, board work or 
whatever demands are made of him) , to express himself dearly , to 
respect accuracy and good workmanship , to know how to go about 
finding the answers to things he needs to know 
e To read the newspaper and to understand what he reads, to 
learn to read for enjoyment, to learn to write sunple letters and 
reports 

f To help him acquire worthwhile ideals and standards of conduct. 
Tins list of aims, w>hich, of course, could be considerably expanded, 
is not very much different in substance from the more formal and at 
times formidable list of aims which arc frequently set down for specific 
courses of study This way of listing aims, however, lias the advan- 
tage of directing the attention of the teacher to the major goals he 
should strive for day in and day out as he utilizes a variety of experi- 
ences and dev ices in helping the slow learner These aims cannot be 
achieved in a few lessons, nor can they be achieved in a single term 
• They are in a sense the end product of what the teacher may hope to 
/achieve as a result of his work with slow learners o cr an extended 
period of time The teacher should struggle to achieve this end- 
product no matter what the subject, topic, device or technique that 
may be used during a particular period of instruction 

(In suggesting that emphasis might well be placed on tins restate- 
ment of aims in teaching groups of slow learners, there is no implica- 
tion that these same aims are not equally valid for a superior or gifted 
group of students ) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS 
OR WORLD PROBLEMS TO SLOW LEARNERS 


In teaching current events or world problems to slow learners, u 
is hoped that m addition to the broad aims listed above, the slow 
learner will have a better understanding of the peoples of the world 
as well as of the students' neighbors and some recognition of the 
complexity of problems which face the modem citizen It is hoped 
too, that as a result of this unit the pupil may become 3 better citizen, 
more understanding and tolerant, ready to assume Ins own respon- 
sibilities and to respect the rights of others He should have 
for accuracy of fact before the formation of opinion and be ready to 
listen to the opinion of others as well as to document his own. 

A study of world problems should begin with the interests and 
needs of the pupil. These a e not easily determined The need a prob- 
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ably more social than mdividual- 


-the necessity that citizens of a 


ST^dl informed as they can be about 
rent problems Because the need is not generally reco S n “ e< * ZLn rl 
,t is sometimes difficult to find the interests upon tthich to construct 

the unit 

SUGGESTED DEVICES FOR STIMULATING INTEREST 
Poasibly one of the following approaches will reach some P“P 
or will give the teacher or the pupils an idea tor a development g 
the lines of their own interests 

The family background of the pupil This approach has bear sue 
cessfut where pupils have heterogeneous national backgrounds 
where several pupils are themselves immigrants or children ot 
migrants There are enough available sources of information to s 
the ball rolling Have a foreign bom pupil give a report on nis n 
m another country Suggest that others interview families to ga 
more information on their country Ask how we can be sure 
information which we have been given is correct Lead into o e 
methods for learning about the country , 

The neighborhood Again, where the neighborhood is compose 
of people of different nationalities and religions the problem ot living 
together amicably is an important one In neighborhoods where gang 
warfare or tcuds exist, this interest has already been developed It cm 
be made just as strong where friendl> relations are the rule Tins 
approach offers possible discussions of the importance of understand 
mg in the development of tolerance and can lead to the relation o 
the people of the world to each other 

Another neighborhood approach might come through the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, especially where the sources for study are 
close at hand A natural transition to the post war problems or 
>outh all over the world is possible * Housing might be used in the 
same way but m most areas this does not seem to be an impelling 
interest Where that interest does exist it might be utilized m the 
same way 

The lues of other people One of the quickest ways to interest 
pupils in this approach is through one of the United World Films. 
One of these, used with a Junior Scholastic article about it, can be a 
springboard for investigation of a culture very different from our 


own. 

Headlines Take an important headline about which everybody 
is talking especiall> one on which pupils have arrived at emotional 
conclusions, and encourage discussion. It will soon become evident 
that opinions have been formed on very shak> foundations Pursuit 
of kno \ ledge can be encouraged. 

A Poll This is closely related to the headline approach but it has 
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the added appeal of acton for the class It offers opportunity, too, to 
study poll taking and the formation of public opinion One way to 
Degm is to introduce a problem which is causing considerable contro- 
yersial discussion Let the class discuss it as thoroughly as they want 
to Weaknesses m fact and logic will soon become apparent to the 
pupils themselves You might then wonder whether it wouldn't be in 
tcresbng to learn what other pupils to the school think about the 
question When you have won the interest of the pupils work with 
them to draw up questions which the poll takers will ask Let the class 
decide the method to be used to sample opinion Once the poll lias 
been taken and replies tabulated, the question of who is right and 
what the facts really are should lead you to a serious study of the 
background of the controversy 

** Big Words’ These children are interested m the ‘murabo 
jumbo” of education In most of their subjects they like to learn big 
words, especially words which can be used successfully in their soaal 
circles Interest in words such as capitalism, socialism, democracy, 
communism, cold war, mobilization, imperialism, etc can be developed 
through the inquiring reporter device— ask five people the meaning of 
the words A study of the different answers usually arouses enough 
interest to go on 

A Travel Approach In one class, a question raised by one boy led 
to an imaginary automobile trip to Mexico The boys had heard that 
in Mexico, American money goes further than it does in the United 
States They were thinking about going to Mexico to earn a living 
The teacher seized this interest and from it came a series of lessons 
not only on Mexico but on the geography of the United States Oil 
company maps, AAA triptiks and literature on a top to Mexico were 
obtained The class learned how to interpret maps in order to follow 
possible routes to Mexico Miles per day were calculated, stop-over 
cabins were studied (Incidentally, a lesson on the position of the 
NegTO in the United States arose naturally when the question of over- 
night accommodations for the tourists were examined ) Budgets for 
the tnp were planned , places of interest in areas through which they 
were to travel were examined and materials and literature on Mexico 
were studied 

The Story Approach Silas Mamer was used in one class to stir 
up an interest in a comparison of two ways of life before and after the 
industrial revolution and led to an investigation of our industrial age 
In another class, a simplified version of Tale 0/ Two Cdw led to a 
discussion of what the French were fighting foe and hence to a study 
of the struggle for liberalism and democracy 

The story of Hiroshima, read to the class by one teacher, spurred 
an interest m the atom bomb and changes which it has brought and 
may bring to our age 
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Where reading ability is too low to use a book, the teacher can de- 
velop interest through a story telling period Headed upon. 

Once the general approach to the problem has been 
it is suggested that the teacher and the pupils mgerfter pta 
the problem and to determine how it should ™ ,» so urred 
the class has chosen to study ' Who Is Right About Oi™ - P 
on by discussion of a headline. Together they "■“ J“' c “ “~J‘ rob - 
they must know before they can discuss that extremely P ,jie 

lem With the aid of a class secretary, they may decide t 

TwLt are Chinese people like’ What kind of families have they’ 
Do they go to school the way we do 7 

2 What is the country like’ Is it nch’ Is it poor Chinese. 

3 How do the Chinese people make a living’ Do the L 
people believe m the things we believe in? 

4 What is their religion’ 

5 How are they governed ’ 

6 Who is Chiang kai Shek’ 

7 Who is Mao tse Tung’ 

8 What is communism’ ... 

9 What is the American argument about China all about e 

Once the class has decided what it expects to leam, it shou 

decide how to attack the problem Some of the follow ing sugges 
may be listed by members of the class 

1 Interview Chinese people — a Chinese boy m school, the _ 
dryman , a class in a school in Chmatow n , a member of 


Institute 

2 Visit Chinatown Visit a Chinese grocery store, a Chinese r 
taurant a Chinese gift shop,” opera, movies 

3 Visit a Chinese exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum 

4 View films about China. (The Pearl Buck film strips help her 
as does the United World Film on the Chinese farmer ) 

5 Read about Chinese people. (Visit the library to organize re- 
sources ) 

6 Examine pictures to leam what they tell about China. 

7 Become inquiring reporters — Ask people opinions about China. 

8 Leam to read the map of China and to make a class map 

9 Plan a senes of bulletin boards on China. 

10 Wnte a chapter on China which other classes might enjoy 
more than they do the difficult books on the subject. 

Once these decisions are made the job should be plotted What 
committees should be formed , what individual work should be done . 
what can the class do together’ How can we do each of these tasks 
most efficiently 5 For example, when the decision to interview people 
is reached the class should plan ahead for it. How should we inter- 
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™T. a Q *?*? person? What do we want to learn from him’ What 
q estions shall we ask him? Should we take notes during the utter* 
view? How shall we share our information with the class? How can 
the class keep a record of this information? How can we find out if 
the information we have collected from the interviews is correct? 


VOCABULARY PROBLEMS 

Because the study of world problems demands the use of a special' 
ized vocabulary, vocabulary growth should be a major aim of the 
class It has been discovered by teachers who have experimented with 
the presentation of world problems to slow learners that such impor- 
tant sources of information as the radio and even the little school news- 
papers are dosed to most of them because their vocabularies are so 
very limited Even when they insist they know the meaning of a word, 
it is well to check up They are often wrong Therefore, if reading 
and listening slalls are to increase m these classes, every effort must 
be made to develop an accurate use of the vocabulary which even the 
simplest social studies reading requires Words which teachers tend 
to take for granted are very difficult for most pupils — social, eco- 
nomic, political, republic, nation, nationalism, are examples 
A device for building vocabulary which seems to have won great 
interest is that which turns the teaching of the meaning of words over 
to a committee As words are located and listed, they are turned over 
to a group which looks up and plans ways to teach them to the class 
A glossary is kept by each pupil as a result of the lesson Sometimes 
clippings of cartoons and news items, brought to class and explained 
by the discoverer, provide application and drill 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES 

As important as vocabulary are attitudes which good ati2en$ must 
develop in a search for truth Some examples of how this can be 
done are 

One teacher taught a lesson on the difference between fact and 
theory and the importance of knowing our sources of information, in 
this way Washington’s Birthday provided the motivation The 
teacher raised the question, "Do you believe that George Washington 
never told a he’” The class unanimously rejected the idea The teacher 
then told the story of Parson Weems and read the good Parson's ac 
count This led to divided opinions on whether or not tins account 
should be accepted Out of it came a full discussion of the meaning of 
fact and theory and the value of sources from which we draw infor- 
mation These ideas have been applied to the study of each modern 
problem as it arose. . 

The same class studied the difference between a news item and an 
editorial, by studying dippings of both from daily newspapers A 
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comparison ot the treatment of a srngl < = bfslantedTnd 

papers enabled the class to d.scoye r how news can ^ 

our 5 «d apphed to problems through the 

te When the meaning of the word democracy was made ^ clear t 
pupils of this class it was apphed m '^"^"rought 

newspapers of application or violation of the prmctpl , d 

to SL by pupils who delivered talks on the c bpp.ngs 
why each was selected The class became ,nte i r “ t ^ “ * th P e P Pres ,dent 
democracy in the school A letter was written ask.ng the ^re ^ 
of the student General Organization to speak to the cl sent 

of his talk the class entered the General Organization “ p g ges . 
representatives to attend a council meeting, proposed s “f e n 

tion box be placed outside General Organization headqusrta* 
able pupils to express opinions, wrote a letter advocating 
proposal to the school newspaper 

REPORTS OF THINGS DONE 

Several teachers who are working intensively wlth c 
groups were asked to outline briefly the procedures they 
Four of the reports were selected to illustrate both the poin 
of the teacher and the techniques employed 


A 

What Korea Means to Me 

Preparat on 

1 Non directive discussion on problems the students would like to 
study 

2 Organization of problems into related topics 

3 Class selection of chairmen of committees (as many chairmen a 

there were committees) /Tie 

4 Canvassing of class b) chairmen for committee members ( * 

advantage of tins method, although inclined to be noisy, is that 
students do not know which of their classmates are the last to 
chosen ) /ns 

a Each chairman chooses three committee members ('- la 
does arithmetic to determine number ) 

b Chairmen walk around room inviting membership 
c It is clearly understood that no child may serve on more than 
one committee He may, however, shift committees if it is found ae - 
sirable for any reason 
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5 Committees met to choose topics for study 
a Topics are listed on the board 

b Chairmen hand teacher slips indicating first and second 
choice. 

6 Teacher assigns topics on the basis of choice Topics listed on 
the board (having been previously chosen by the class for study) 
Where no committee indicated a topic for first or second choice, it is 
eliminated Committees were then consolidated to study topics actu 
ally chosen 


Comm H«# vroifc 

A Gathering of information 

1 Newspaper cartoons were excellent sources. 

2 Newspaper graphs and charts and maps were very -valuable 

3 Issues of 4 Our Times" were used by some committees 

4 Listening to radio and television broadcasts and to family 
discussions had some value 

5 Newspaper dippings, even from the tabloids, proved of little 

use. 

B The teacher assisted the individual committees to interpret their 
material 

1 A formal class lesson was given on the use of graphs and 

charts 

2 A formal lesson was given on the use of newspaper maps 

Comm Rtperft 

A. What Can We Do To Prevent World War HIT 
Oral Reports presented by seven students on 

1 United Nations 

2 Fighting communism at home and abroad 

3 Staying out of European and Asiatic affairs 

Very active class discussion followed the presentation by each 
speaker Questions, shot at the speakers, were answered by them, the 
class, or, as a last resort, the teacher In this phase of the work the 
contributions of the teacher were of a relativdy minor nature 
B Pomts of Vtew of Both Sides 

Dramatisation of a Round Table Discussion at the United Na 
lions presented by five students Original script attached 
C How War Affects the Home Front 

1 Debate by a committee of egbt girls on “Behavior of Girls 

while their Boy fnends are in the Service." The debate stimulated an 
emotional non-directive discussion Some points the class agreed upon. 
Others were left to the individual’s decision _ 

2 Dramatisation by a committee of eight boys on prices 00 

Up" 
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Scene A Retail Store 
Characters 1 Announcer 

2 Storekeeper 

3 Stockboy 

4 Wholesaler’s delivery boy 

Sand 6 Two customers 

7 Newsboy 

8 Soldier , , 

The play cooperatively written by four members of t * j* . 

was in two acts It was so successful that the committee, folio c 

entation m their own class presented it to other classes A 
class found it stimulated their work on Inflation 

Note The onginal (uncorrected) manuscript of the second 
mittee’s report was typed out by the committee chairman t . 
rection of the typed report became the center of interest a 
time ) 


POINTS OF BOTH SIDES 

NARATOR time, at the beginning of the Korean War, place 
UN the players are MILDRED G , LOUESE R-, ANN G . And 
LUCILLE M act 1 A note is brought in to the U N A ASSEMBLE 
V S The note says that the north Koreans have invated 

S KOREANS, and that they need help The U N must 


act together to stop this 

E&F I agree that we should help the s koreans 
US I will send some oLmy troops there first since my country 
was one of the last country s to enter the last war 
E &F I will send troops too As much as I can spare 
R I protest that the U N not send troops to Korea. 
NARATOR Same place 6 8 months later 
R It isn’t fair that the U S sent there troops to Korear 
U S Well some one has to help the S Koreans Well we pushed 
back the N Koreans to the 38 parell didn’t we Now the 
question is if we should cross the 38 parell or not I think 
we should cross the 38 parell 

E &F I agree with you we should cross the 38 parell I am with 
you Infect I will send my troops there also 


Act 3 

NARATOR The Chinese Communists have come to the UN 
Assembly 

C C I don t think you should have crossed the 38 parell 
R The U S wants to conquire the whole world 
US That is not so We do not want to conquire the world we 
just want peace and freedom for everyone and that no one 
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lives in feer from someone else We don t want the world 
to become comunistic and live under dictatorship. 

C C The reason I sent my troops down the Manchurian border 
was because Mac Gather had no right to start his offensive 
before I came to the U N to talk to you I believe that the 
people of Asia should he left alone to settle there own 
probles by them selves and not the help of the U S or any 
other western power 

US 1 say that Russia has something - to do with this war and 
she is trying to spreed comurnsuem through the world 

R That is not so 

NAR4TOR If this is true about Russia we do not know And no 
one will never know except Russia her self 


Conditions m tba Factories of England m 1832 
(Immediate Results of the Industrial Revolution) 

Prepofot on 

Lesson I Mimeograph and distribute the testimony of a worker 
before the Parliamentary Investigating Committee Read this selection 
to class 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION ENGLAND 
(Parliamentary Papers 1831 1832) 


Witness Elizabeth Bentley 

What age are you? — Twenty three 

Where do you live? — At Leeds 

What tunc did you begin to work at a factory ? — When I was six years 
old 

At whose factory did you « ork ? — Mr Busk s. 

What kind of mill is it? — Flax mill 

What was your business in that mill? — I was a little doffer 

What were your hours of labour in that mill? — From five in the morning 
till nine at night when they were thronged. 

For how long a time together have you worked that excessive length or 
time ? — For about half a j car 

What were your usual hours of labour when you were not so thronged r 
From six in the morning till seven at night. 

What time was allowed for your meats ?— Forty minutes at noon. 

Had you any time to get your breakfast or drinking? No, we got it as 


w e could. .. » 

And when your work was bad, you had hardly any time to cat it ataU?— 
No, we were obliged to leave it or take it iwme, and when we did not 
take it, the overlooker took it, and gave it to hi* pigs. 
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Do you consider doffing a laborious employment?— Yes. 

Ex&n what it is you had to do -When ‘^1 bobbms off, 

slop the frames, and tale the flyers off, and take the tm. ™ 
and carry them to the roller, and then put empty ones on, and 
frame going again. are $0 ^ny 

Does that keep you constantly on your feet? Yes, 

frames, and they run so quick. , anything 

Your labour is very excessive’— Yes, you have not time “ 
Supposed you flagged a little, or were too late, what would they 

Are ffieyVthe habit of strapping those who are last in doffing?— Yes 

Constantly ?— Yes 

Girls as well as boys’ — ‘Yes 

Have you ever been strapped? — Yes 

Severely? — Yes . „ , , T W not 

Could you eat your food well in that factory? — No, indeed, 
much to eat, and the little I had I could not eat it, my appetite 
poor, and being covered with dust, and it was no use to e 1 ’ 

I could not eat it, and the overlooker took it, and gav e it to tne V & 
You arc speaking of the breakfast? — Yes. ,, nner 

How far had you to go to dinner? — We could not go home to 
Where did you dine? — In the milL 


wnai wouiu nave ueen me consequence - . 

What do you mean by that? — If we were a quarter of an hour too » 
they would take off half an hour, we only get a penny an hour, 
they would take a halfpenny more. 

The fine was much more considerable than the loss of time 7 Yes 
Were you also beaten for bemg too late’ — No, I was never beaten m>s 
I have seen the boys beaten for being too late 
W re ycr. generally there m time? — Yes, my mother has been up at o 
o'clock in the morning, and at two o’clock in the morning, the co 
liers used to go to their work about three or four o’clock, and w eu 
she heard them stirring she has got up out of her warm bed, an 
gone out and asked them the time, and I have sometimes been a 
Hunslet Car at two o’clock m the morning, when it was streaming 
down with ram and we have had to stay till the mill was opened. 


Allow plenty of time for pupil questions about meaning of v,or ^ S ,, 
"doffer,” ‘flax,” “flax mill,” ‘ When they were thronged,” ‘‘flagged? 
etc Clarify 

Once meaning is clear expect questions to arise spontaneously 
Have them written on the blackboard Expect some of the following 
possibilities 

‘ Why was the boss so mean to her’” 

‘ Why didn’t the unions stop him’” (the boss) 

“Didn’t they (the workers) get sick’” 
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' Why didn't they qmt work? ’ 

* Why didn t the government stop the bosses ’ * 

Lesson 2 Ha\e secretary copy student questions on the black 
(joard Using these as a basis, discuss with class plans for the next les 
sons in this series 

a What committees should there be? 

Possibilities depending on dass suggestions are 

(1) Why didn t unions protect English workers in 1832’ 

(2) What were factories like* 

(3) What were the hours and wages in factories? 

(4) Hmv did factory workers live 5 

(5) What were the health conditions among workers’ families? 
b What sources can we use for our information 51 

The teacher w ill have to add to dass suggestions which will probably 
be limited to the library and books 

(1) The library (Note to teacher be sure that you interview 
the librarian first in order that she may assemble books which are 
written on a lei el which pupils can understand or assemble pictures. 
Actually since slow learners are poor readers, the library committee 
must be very carefully selected ) 

(2) Pictures and selected paragraphs in social studies texts in 
the classroom library 

(3) The film stop — The Industrial Revolution Previewed by 
one committee and presented to the dass as a whole by that com 
miltce 

(4) A guest student from an upper term class who will be pre 
pared to be interviewed by the Committee of the Whole (This stu 
dent must be carefully briefed by the teacher before his guest ap 
pearance.) 

(5) Selections from books (teacher can some time in the de 
velopment, when they are appropriate, read sdections from Oliver 
Twist and David Copperfidd or suggest free reading in those books 
if simple editions are available) 

Lessen j Committee meetings for planning and apportioning 
work. Begin work. 

Lessen 4 Committees work m dassroom and library depending 
upon resources needed 

Lesson 5 Committee reports tn interesting forms soaodramas 
radio scripts round table discussion etc , depending upon the decision 


of the individual committees 

Lesson 6 Class evaluation What did we Jearn ’ Was it worth do 
mg’ Why’ Why not? How might we have done it better? What do 
you nant to learn next’ (Class suggests possibilities List encourage 
one which throws light on our times— unions today , for example.) 
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How the War Crisis Will Affect YOU 
(10th Year Class) 

AIMS To help students to recognize the importance of the crisis 
with Russia to the country and themselves 
To make them realize the need for adjusting th 
the changes which defense will demand 


FIRST LESSON 

Students had been asked to bring a copy of any morning newsp p 


The teacher dictated the following unfinished story 


One student 


me readier uieuueu urc * /. or reCtlon 

wrote it on the board to give the class an opportunity tor 
of errors It was discussed to be sure that the general idea w 
“John came into the room whistling a gay tune Yesterday, e 
a lovely time at the class party and it was made doubly joytui 
Mary had danced with him three times Things were go lI |2 . 
school He was having the best senior year a fellow coul ? 
Gaily he sat down for an appetizing breakfast when his eyes & 
the front page of the morning paper Suddenly the bottom dropp 
out of his pleasant world 1” . « o0 i. 

The teacher suggested that pupils act the part of John, 
through the morning papers that they had brought with them, 
the article which had made the bottom of his world drop ou ^ 
finish the story by explaining why This was begun m class to g ^ 
the teacher the opportunity to help those who didn’t know how 
begin and the task was finished at home 


SECOND LESSON 

The students discussed how they might use the clippings and ® 
stones most effectively This led to the formation of small commit e 
to read contributions of members and select the one which the com 
mittee considered to be most important (The class had discusse 
criteria for judgment before the committees met ) 

The committees met and reported The reports revealed basic di ' 
ferenccs of opinion on which news item was most important and ar- 
guments were offered The items were 

1. War Sa>s Truman OK’s draft of 18 year olds f° r 

combat 

Reds pushing ahead 60 miles past 38 par 
Gen Marshall says G I ‘s Face Incredible Odds 
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2 Disaster Fire fells 8 firemen— Routs 34 families 
Burning Batteries Cause Gir! s Death 
Student Ends Life— Leaves Note on Taxes 
o Sports South Loses to Oklahoma 

4 Miscellaneous Rent Raised at Stuyvesant Town 
Finally, after lacking it around for a while, and perhaps because 
the teacher threw his weight that way, the class decided that the war 
ensis overshadowed all personal problems 

third lesson 

Bncf review of conclusions of the class at the end of yesterday’s 
lesson opened the lesson A secretary listed on the blackboard the 
ways in which the pupils expected that the war crisis would affect 
them. 

The teacher said, “The President of the United States in his mes 
sage on the state of the union made a speech about this crisis and 
how it will affect us Suppose we listen to some of it now ‘ Used 
wire recorder Stopped after each important point for discussion The 
class did not get much from this because the pupils did not have suf- 
ficient apperceptive basis for it but pupils were impressed by the fact 
that they were listening to a very important speech For that reason 
the recording was valuable but not as a teaching device. The teacher 
told the class that newspapers usually boil a long message down to 
the most important points and that he had a clipping All thought that 
it would be a good idC3 for one boy in the class to volunteer to come 
early the nexf morning to copy the dipping on the blackboard 

FOURTH LESSON 

Clipping on the blackboard Mam points in the President’s message 
were to be discussed for understanding Because this was a fairly 
definite lesson a student served as chairman. The teacher played the 
part of the hnght pupil and a source for information when the class 
turned to him for help At the end of the lesson the dass could state 
the mam proposals of the President. 

FIFTH LESSON 

Now that we know the mam proposals which were made by the 
President what should we do about it ? Pupils made the following 
suggestions which were written on the blackboard 

1 Watch the newspapers to see if his proposals are earned out. 

2 Find out more about what some of his proposals mean. 

3 Debate about some of them 

A whole senes of lessons followed this ComimtteK were formed 
to follow OX proposals, the cost o£ living, shortages, draft proposals 
the attitude of the people to the demands made by the President 
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The fourth and concluding report “Mlica'cs ^toble'beausc oflhe 
manly interested in Korea It is CS P < “^ 1 >' . and because 

introductory statement of principles made y . ^er account 

of the s.gmficont ideas with which the teacher concludes her acco 


My approach to the teaching of a slow leimcr g r ,P cunos ,ty 
upon the belief that learning takes place through P“P“^ o g ^ 
and pursuit of an interest, or by direct «P h tra di- 

tional reactions Arbitrary presentation of a 'f°“ 1 "'“X, mu5t be 
tionol lesson plan, is a contradiction in P™ 0 ^ 1 “f dcoarturc, must 
quick to detect the interest of tlic class as a point of P» ^ upo n 
follow their lead, capitalizing upon their groping Ior> > lcarn . 
their emouonal dnve, using all his ingenuity to ™p °Tl tnt “ 

,„g by presiding facts, materials, projects, and 

atenues of approach os fdms, radio, trips, etc. Thcr . t(achtr 
not be any set lesson plans for slow learner groups sin ' dure . 
should not inmate and dnve ahead on his own planned P ^ 
Report! of tt/ml her been done m world problem! can t ^ 
a! example!, not plan!, jar if re-used m a u 2 n the 

create artificial situations and impose a superficial pattern y ■ 
group, the direct antithesis of the basic need for real p p cX - 

For instance, my group is composed cnUrely of girls, ai b ^ 
cept one. Therefore, their interests and emotional concerns ^ 

different from those of other groups It was natural tor gi w 

concerned about neighborhood boys (friends and relatives; g 
camp or Korea. This led directly to World Problem I, thc ^ thc;r 
situation. A second lead, following newspaper accounts, > " . 

pride in the Negro regiments in Korea. The teacher asked ^ 
pings on that and thus started, quite naturally a press commi 
current topics related to world problems A deluge of dippmg 
pictures (from Life, Ebony, Look, the News, etc.) and letters 
Korea provided the first motivation for questions 
“Where is Korea?" 

“How far away? ’ 

“What is the fighting about?” 

“Why are our troops there*” 

Committees to answer these questions were formed by volun^_ 
The teacher suggested where and how each committee might 1 
the answers when the committees needed help, but left them to ^ 
own initiative where she could Some others formed a committee 
organize the wealth of clippings, pictures, and items brought m. 
soon a scrap book emerged, the bulletin board was arranged. 
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other exhibits arranged in the cabinet Answers to the first questions 
ed to more questions about the situation, the background history, and 
the customs and costumes of Korea observed in the pictures Learn- 
ing that the seniors were also studying the Korean situation, the class 
invited one of the seniors in to talk about the culture and history 
of the land. 

It was only because the group got off to a start on Asia, that the 
teacher, looking for additional related material, seized avidly upon 
the letters from Japan which chance brought her way It could never 
happen that way again but a teacher must always be on her toes to 
find other leads The teacher simply walked into dass with the letters 
Result — obvious cunosityl 

"What are those?" 

“Letters from Japanese boys to any American girls 
who wish to correspond ” 

Response "Boys 5 " 

“Japanese 5 * 

Pupils handled die letters, noted and commented on the fine, trans- 
parent paper, the handwriting, names, places Each comment led to 
investigation "What else do the Japanese make of paper 5 ’ (Com- 
mittee on Japanese art work) Pupils’ questions ran like this 
“Where is Japan 5 * 

“How is it connected with Korea 5 ” 

"Can you find those places on the map 5 " 

“Why should these boys want to write to Americans 5 ” 
Discussion of postwar relations brought out their desire, and ours, 
to Icam of others' culture, ideals, way of living Eager to wnte an- 
swers, all competed in letter writing and the best letters were sent 
Replies from Japan, with pictures, information and souvenirs started 
another round of committees on reference in the library 
Another group launched on their unit from a much different start 
Some of the pupils were talking about television programs before 
dass started The teadier seized on the lead with a challenge ‘ Good 
for entertainment, but what can you learn from television 5 " Indig- 
nant response on newscasts, United Nations sessions, etc. ’How many 
hare tetevrsrons 5 ”’ The lour or lire w:)hngiy termed a committee to 
report on one informative program per day Others volunteered to 
listen to radio, another group to match their finds with newspaper 
items, and still another to report on newsreels in movies Out of the 
world problems reported m that week, the dass voted on Mo on 
which to concentrate and follow up 
Out of one girl’s complaint that she couldn't understand broad- 
casters on radio because they talk too fast, grew another unit of study 
(That plus chance plus an opportunist teacher I) To help in this diffi- 
culty shared by other members of the class, a radio was brought in to 
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the classroom for the WOTE program, L ^n,! S ia being ^ 

Discussion of news items included an d United Nations 

nutted to the United Nations A broadcast from • u H scnt 
General Assembly was heard next day ,n M . (* ■ * a , 01e 
miracle to the teacher) a slow roll call " a “",, cr wrote each 

was clearly enunciated The girls u "f ers '°°f , ere formed Two 

nation on the board as called Next day, w great 

large maps of the world were brought from .* L, 0 *" „d the Sap. 
excitement and great secrecy, cadi team clustered r m2C 0 n 
sought to list as many UN nations as the girls ^ With 

the map The teacher was consulted on some diftodt P°J ^ ^ 
unflagging interest, they worked all period One tram 
the other 48 out of 60 There followed many queens L-j Nations, 

< How is it that all of South America is m the Umtea 
but not all of Africa or all Europe'" d 

What book in the library had all the namra ' ,?nu r ^mily 
Almanac themseUes and brought it in, no doubt with 
librarian’s help ) .. - 

“Could we see the UN General Assembly on television 
‘Better yet— why not go there 5 ” , . 3 

A trip to the UN was planned and earned out prefac“ ' lth 
preparatory film stnp called, "We the Peoples ^ run . r \]nns 
explanations) and followed by a more intensive study ol the pro 
of "Red ’ China and die Secunty Council n 

It can never be done a second time just that way The on y 
■which can be repeated to approximate a lesson plan are 

1 The policy of quickly seizing upon an evinced interest » 

2 The organization of the spontaneous efforts and the »° 110 y 

with committees , . w 

3 The implementation of the pupils' efforts and search tor i ^ 
every ingenious device and by the provision of plenty of av 
reference material, maps, books, materials for projects, trips, e c- 

4 The summary of findings through reports, shared mforrna 
class discussion, 

5 The organization of the class routine to include minutes ot a ^ 
ties and permanent records of the summaries of information game 
for future reference. 



Chapter 7 


the superior student 


l THE SUPERIOR STUDENT AS A RESOURCE 

The teacher s orientation to the problem of the superior student u 
two- fold With respect to the individual student, the chief direction 
must be parallel with the general aim of education the cultivation 
of the latent powers of a nch resource. With respect to the needs of 
society, the major aim is to cultivate competent and democratic leaders 
in all of life’s activities These aims should largely determine our 
special adaptations for the superior student. 

Before considering these special adaptations we must hate before 
us a sketch of this “superior student’ who is the subject of our 
interest Here we are concerned with one particular type of superior 
student — the rapid learner of academic subjects Tins student reads 
rapidly, comprehends readily, has a good memory He is imaginative, 
assimilates abstract ideas with ease, formulates analogies and broad 
generalizations He is intellectually alert, well informed on a variety 
of subjects, able to work hard at mental tasks, and, in particular, ha* 
a knowledge of, and an interest m, current event*. He reads ex- 
tensively He has initiative and a wide span of attention, lie lias a 
good vocabulary, reasons logically, and is adept at self-expression. 

This seems like a teacher’s paradise. Unfortunately, however, these 
qualities often carry with than a set of deficiencies that art not so 
generally known but are equally significant as background data. The 
superior student is so adept with words and with generalizations tint 
it is often difficult to know whether he really comprehends Fluency 
sometimes hides superficiality, and glibness may substitute for netes* 
sary effort. Eagerness to learn becomes exuberance, but also nuv 
lead to restlessness These are a few of die difficulties that go with 
the opportunities. 

In all of this it should be understood that any group of super or 
students is itseii heterogeneous. There ire >s>t d>s3trtrxt* a.no'vT 
them in interests, abilities, and effort. These must qualify every a-‘p«t 
of our discussion. 

It. adaptations in the curriculum 
The preliminary consideration for the curriru’wn is tf* sab «t 
matter that the superior student should be expected to learn. There 
does not seem to lie agreement amorg educators *i to whether there 
E9 
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should be a quantitative difference m 

and the slow students Of course, the superiors udent on 

ground But the major d.fferent.atton should be qualin ve tna ^ 

by way of enrichment in ways that utilize the special ( 

“™= of student Difficult topics, beyond the ready 

the average student, should he studied if they are of suffiaent val 

Random Samples are The organization and functions of admmu 

live agencies, the civil rights cases of the Supreme ’ ”7er) 

interpretations of die causes of the Civil War ( See “ , , „ v P , 5 ,ble 
Similarly, abstract concepts are in order Adam Smlth V, hics 

hand’, Veblen’s "conspicuous consumption , the various phi P 
of history Deep insights and refined perceptions are part o 
enrichment process 


III ADAPTATIONS IN TEACHING METHODS 

Assignments can be made in large units, with confidence in * 
ability of the student to assimilate and correlate the material t 
should not, however, minimize the incidence of certain urm 
human traits that handicap bright as well as slow students, Iazl ’ 
forgetfulness, and the tendency to put off till tomorrow ) Even w 
daily assignments are made, it is not necessary — in fact, it is o ^ 
wasteful, — to motivate each assignment. There is a carry-over 
motivation resulting from the student’s broad interests, not to m 
tion the motivating power of marks and the general feeling of sue 
and accomplishment For similar reasons, assignments can r ^S u r ir ^ 
be made that require volunteer or extra-credit work Those who 
had long experience m teaching superior students report that they a 
almost always able to obtain volunteers for such assignments, n 
matter how frequently made. , 

A few observations need to be made about the procedure of tne 
lesson itself , specific examples will come later Developmental lessons 
can be planned on the basis of the traditional few pn otal questions, 
with the assurance that the class will carry on — provided that tne 
questions are really stimulating and thought provoking Frequently, 
these questions may be broad and quite difficult Often a single q ues 
tion may suffice to carry through for an entire class period Sum 
manes need not be frequent. They can be fairly comprehensive m 
scope, applied to current events involve discussion of difficult quota 
tions, correlated with other subjects Throughout the developmental 
lessons facts can usually be taken for granted though this should not 
be overdone our superior student can, more easily than others, con 
ceal ignorance by bluffing 

Vaned types of socialized and non developmental lessons that call 
for initiative and originality should be used as frequently as possible. 
Thus, a symposium on the Taft Hartley Law can include three or 
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more student, one (or 

and one or more for mo*fi«non ^ on fc 

of atomic energy can include nee( j f or control, and a 

sources of uranium, peacetime tp • The more { on nal type 

debate on the American vs the iRussian P ^ lfalstaB plan, 
of debate is possible on any numte f « F ElectoraI College The 
The Atlantic Pact, World Nations debate m which 

Palestine problem can ie ai ^ of a afferent country with a 
committees of students p ay ' has j^ny desirable features 

special viewpoint The \xa*o ig ^ ork with supenor students 

which should notbeignorrfmpbo^l ^on ^ Qn ^ 

Special mention should be made ot o 0 f a historical 

many forms There is the m 1792, the American 

situation , the National Convra Versailles Peace Conference , a United 
Constitutional Convention , the b)Bn uss conventional, and 

Nations discussion on almost y t £ e role-playing in the following 
calling for greater originality, , proceeding, with provisions 
situation a labor managemen . med^ CongrKS.onal 

for the roles of employer, uni tntctorman counsel and «on- 

heanng on tax revision, with < mlc groups, and to re 

onnst, students representing vanow PosW ar probto 

mamder of the class conshtuUnS s „uat.on „ group of pe™" “ f 

can be visualized in the follow ing „ ^,,,1, a German 

highly diversified attitudes S. fc ^^me-meet m a Swi 
Social Democrat, and an S , conversation 

an ffigsmm 

— rt s "of 

understanding tec cal constant cufmatjon, him to 

imagination tot and abilities tot too a 

capacity, be '^“Sion , nt0 another-* ^ pamgrap 


translate one form dl ss A to rfmgs 

S.“S- prod-U- "emtofore 

a *** 


individual reports requinrg 
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student v.ll need very UtBe “ “ true .£ an tmtutl lesson 

reports have been made This is P a « lcul * dlscuS sion of sources 
,s devoted to the use of sources, and if a brief dtscussio 

follow s every report .vamnles of tile vaned 

It may be desirable to give a few s P ec,fi ^ , . P he studied 
uses of the research technique Co™"™* I l° b ^j otlces of Judg- 
by analyzing cases in official publications like t of &c 

ment of the Food and Drug Administration and the Repore ^ 
Federal Trade Commission Pamphlet material of basis 

cation of Manufacturers and of labor te xtbook 

for propaganda analysis Students should be federal budget, 

data up to date on such topics as the cost of llvln 2' These can 

unemployment, and living conditions m foreign . text book 

be translated into graphic form Occasionally an o by 2 

can be supplemented by mimeographed materials d ,p 

committee of students working under the supervision of th ^ 

This has been done successfully on the following topics p ro b- 

Woods Agreements, The Wartime Manpower Pr0 ““ n ’ , )946 a „d 
lem of the Small Business Man, The Employment Act of 
The Point Four Program In each instance the committee, h 

guidance, d.d the research, wrote the outline, compiled a bibhc 
drew up study questions for the class, and took care of the be 

of stenciling Now and then a student with a specal ‘« ercst (ten 
encouraged to do a specific project on a technical problem, 
as not, the initiative will come from the student himselt ^ 

expert in mathematics worked out a comprehensive analysis ^ 
different types of graphic presentation , another student ma ^ 
analysis of the stock market trend for a whole term, mclu 
attempt to explain the reasons for the observed fluctuations , 
Israeli Constitution inspired a student to trace its provisions Q 
sources that served as models Several students prepared sli e . 
assist their respective committees in presenting an effective rep 
to the whole class Finally, superior students can analyze dine 
treatments of a topic by various authors t 

Community resources can usually be utilized to a greater ex 
and to greater advantage by the superior student than by ot 
We need not here set forth all the ways in which these resour 
can be used Suffice it to recall, for our present purposes, the mitia 
and greater comprehension of this type of student He can mtervie 
outsiders, obtain pertinent lealia, and report on trips 


tV ADAPTATIONS IN TESTING 

Testing of superior students should be geared to a high level of 
intelligence and accomplishment Essay questions should test broa 
conceptual understanding as well as ability to apply relevant facts 
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He / e »T^ exani ? les *«*» a final examination tn Economics 
i L he American consumer's freedom of choice is a key factor in 
the economic freedom of this nation " 

(a) Show dearly how the laissez faire policy follows from the 
classical notion that free competition leads to the best of all possible 
worlds (5) 

(fr) Describe some alleged failures of laissez faire m operation, 

( 5 ) 


(c) Argue for or against the proposition that the consumer s 
freedom of choice is curtailed by two (2) of the follow mg 

(1) government grade labeling 

(2) monopolistic practices 

(3) consumers' cooperatives (10) 

2 “The effective answer to communism is the human welfare 
state in which the fetish of property rights is subordinated to the right 
to work and security for the masses ” (Associate Justice William O 
Douglas) 

(a) Argue for or against the quoted statement. (5) 

(b) In two (2) of the following areas, describe legislation 
adopted since 1932 that is part of the program of the “welfare state” 

(1) labor 

(2) regulation of business 

(3) public finance 

(4) social security (10) 

Short answer questions should test a variety of skills of greater 
tlian average difficulty the refined use and interpretation of statistics, 
the avoidance of fallacies, keen distinctions among statements as 
true, false, or insufficient data guen, comparisons of ideas quoted in 
two difficult passages, sharp differentiations between fact and opinion 
There should be a goodly proportion of questions related to current 
events, including items not specifically covered in class (More de- 
tailed suggestions will be found in the chapter on testing ) One addi- 
tional recommendation for use with superior students is made at this 
point, namely, individual oral testing, if time permits This is particu- 
larly appropriate for make up tests, and as a substitute for the con- 
ventional term reports, it approximates the college seminar tech- 
nique Superior students may be called upon to help less gifted students 
In many schools, the members of a scholastic honor society such 
as the Ansta in New York City, regularly perform this function 
Here we have a clean-cut example of * the superior student as a 


resource." 


V. ADAPTATIONS IN TH£ EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
The extracurricular program of the superior students should be 
rich and extensive The social studies department tan count on a 
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large number of volunteer participants /trough a dustr 

point can be gleaned from one teacher s i P« ^ he had an average 

of a current events club in a general nig h ali the stu dent 

attendance of about 20, whereas in a lt s stu d e nts on the 

population of the other school bu w average attendance of 

basis of an entrance examination he had an average 

ab Theairrcnt events club should give the offiars 

tumty to help plan programs and arrange d iere shou ld 

should be well versed in parliamentary procedure an of 

rarely be need for the faculty adviser to intervene in 

the meetings interests and 

To provide for the superior students wide range ‘ e ' s shou ld 
abilities, a highly vaned program should be arranged Sp<*K 
include not only outside experts but pupil talent as 

It should be easy to interest a group of superior studen 
lishmg a social studies magazine. This can, of course, ^ ^ 

barrassing problem, but a faculty adviser with tact development 
sound judgment can make a vital contribution toward the 
of leadership in the fair handling of control ersial issues j, lctl ng 

Superior students can do a good job in planning and leuS 

assembly programs The current e\ents dub can be used as bJ 
for many such programs A symposium can be held from th e 

platform, with questions from the floor This dub can ^ 

as the coordinating group for a strong human relations or 
Nations program throughout the entire school based 

Participation in interscholastic contests and forums has to 
primarily on the talents of the superior students In New 
many such opportunities for initiative, self expression, and lea 
are offered regularly the Borowide discussions, the Citywide » 
sions, the Herald Tribune Forums, the Congresses of local co eg * 
the Town Hall meetings, and student radio programs like those o 
New York Tunes and of Station WNYE (New York Boar 
Education) 


VI. SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

It seems obvious that, in order to make the most out of the re^ 
sources of the superior students, the skill, learning, and ingenuity 
the teacher will be taxed to the utmost The teacher of superior s 
dents should be widely read, and particularly expert in his own he > 
since it is no exaggeration to state that some of our brightest P U P 
will be far ahead of e\en some of the most gifted and superior tea 
ers The teacher must be ready to acknowledge his own limitations, 
and do all that he can to recognize and cultnate the thorough g^P’ 
philosophic insight, and broad interests of the gifted student. The 
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teacher should, like his pupils, have initiative and originality, m order 
to be able to give them the variety of experiences that will appeal 
to their many sided interests and abilities This teacher should also 
possess in good measure a dynamic personality, interest m the de- 
velopment of children, a sound physical constitution to cope with the 
demands of energetic pupils, and willingness to experiment These 
characteristics are, of course, expected of every teacher, but in so 
far as possible, the teacher of the superior student should possess 
these qualities to an unusual degree. Otherwise, the schools may not 
succeed in their desire to stimulate and develop the rich resource that 
conies to them 


DEVELOPMENTAL LESSON PLAN 
Topic* Tbo Economics of the Agricultural Legislation of the Hew Deal 
AIMS 

1 To show the basic economic principles that underlay the New 
Deal agricultural program 

2 To demonstrate the nature of normal price 


MOTIVATION 

Place on blackboard the following chart 

Demand — 1,000,000 bin 
Super- /A supplies 500,000 bu at $1 00 
Marginal lB “ 300,000 bu at 1 10 


Marginal C " 200,000 bu at 1 15 


Sub- 

Marginal 


•D 

E 

F 

.G 


100,000 bu at I 16 
SO 000 bu at 1 20 

50.000 bu at 1 25 

20.000 bu at 1 30 


Oull n* 

1 A, B, C, dispose of crops 

(a) Production meets demand 

(b) Others unable because of 
higher costs of production 

2 Market price for A, B plus C 

=s ?1 15 . 

(a) Cost of production ot 

least efficient producer 
whose supply is needed to 
meet demand 


Proctdvr* (Quail om) 

I Which of the above suppliers 
will dispose of their crops'* 

What will market price be’ 




L handbook for social 


Ovll n 


3 Sub marginal producers will 3 
dump product 

4 Effect ol dumping 4 

(a) Flood market— p rices 

drop , 

5 Laisser faire as a solution o 

(a) Sub-marginal producers 

drncn out of production 

6 Criticism — b 

(a) Many subtle forces at 

work in deciding which 
producers survive — inside 
information better cdu 


STUDIES TEACHING 
(<?«•»* 

What will those unable to sell 
do— particularly if P^uct is 

^effect would this hate 
on the market p nee? 

How would a policy of lais>d 

faire solve this problem 

Is this a satisfactory soluuon’ 
Reasons for answer 


7 


cation, etc. 

(b) As a matter of humanity 

(Joad family — Grapes 

of Wrath’) 

(c) Political— to secure sup- 
port of farm votes 

Government intervention 

(a) Curtail production of all 
producers to some extent 
thus allowing a larger 
number of producers 
(1) A.A.A. — voluntary 
acreage reduction 

(b) Buy up and remove sub- 
marginal farmer return 
land to grass 

(1) Resettlement Admin 
istration 

(c) Destroy surplus (A -A- A 
of 1933) 

(d) Increase demand 

(1) Make foreign de 
mand effective via 
export subsidy 

(2) Use of stamp plan to 
increase domestic 
purchasing power 

8 Significance 

(a) Higher prices to consum 
ers 


What specific plan can 
suggest that nught be : used Id 
the government to find a 

1... fsrrtVilem ' 


8 What significant effects "'ill 
result from a policy of govern 
ment intervention 7 
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„ „ Proc»dur« {<?u«t om] 

Out! n« 

(b) 'Vested interest’ in gov 
eminent assistance 

(c) Subject to political pres 
sures which may be sec 
tional rather than national 
in emphasis 

(d) Efficient fanner may be 
penalized 

ASSIGNMENT FOR FOLLOWING DAY ^ define domestic 

1 A. A A. (Agricultural Adjustment Act) 

allotment, processing “* and Domestic Allotment Act) 

2 SCAD A (Soil use to reduce farm 

1936 — What technique did me go 

5 %Ha guous 

(2) faf top control referendum 

(b) Crop insurance 

(c) Commodity loan 

(d) Parity the standpoint of economic 

t „ J' » SS-LSES- and ejects, the uisdom of ,„e gov- 
emment’s farm program ■ 


IUKCD 

T ° P ' C C Tmdar W one°'sl»nl-> be assigned a feu 
<"dSnt“^ Cass diKnssion , 

* ' “ s -different viewpoints on the question of the causes 

1 Information-^" 111 ^ 
of tlie War of 1812 

amele. m "f.^K^Scheel »«« “ 

"A Review ot vvai»» 

Trad tion»l Textbook 
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3 Attitudes 

(a) Critical mmdedncss 

(b) Suspension of opinion until evidence has been gathered 
MOTIVATION 

Distribute the following mimeographed material which contains 
two columns of excerpts from various history textbooks dealing with 
the question of the causes of the War of 1812 


ABOUT THE 

Wallace — A History of the Cana- 
dian People (1936) 

The War of 1812 had its ostensi- 
ble origin m questions connected 
with the Napoleonic struggle in 
Europe But it is by no means 
certain that the ostensible reasons 
for the war were the real reasons 
The New England States, which 
were most vitally affected by the 
action of the British Navy, were, 
on the whole, opposed to the war, 
and the chief demand for war came 
from the Southern and Western 
States where a strong and very vocal 
party known as the War Hawks, 
thought the tune was opportune to 
invade and occupy Canada 

Bmgay — History of Canada (1934) 

In 1812, seizing the opportunity 
of the Napoleonic War, die United 
States declared war against Great 
Britain, with the ob;ect of taking 
Canada, which wa3 again invaded 
unsuccessfully, English and French 
uniting to repel the aggressor 

McArthur — History of Canada for 
H S (1931) 

Some Americans charged the Ca 
nadians with actively encouraging 
the Indians to wage war on the 
white settlers It 13 not necessary 
to believe such charges to under- 
stand the hostility of the Amencar 


WAR OF 1812 

Latane — History of the American 
People (1930) 

Another grievance against Great 
Britain arose out of the aid and en- 
couragement given by the Canadian 
authorities to the Indians of the 
Northwest The Indians had secured 
their arms and ammunition in Ca- 
nada and it was generally belies cd 
that the British authorities had in- 
cited them to acts of hostility 


Beard — Making of American Civ 

ih sat ion (1937) 

On land no less than on sea, the 
British were belligerent toward the 
United States They protected the 
Indian chief Tecumseh who was 
terrifying the frontier by his forays 
on white settlements BriUsh 
support of the Indians was not only 
provoking , it was a serious matter 
for the American 
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frontiersmen to the Canadian 
traders , there were other rea- 
sons the vision of Canada as 
part of the United States was at- 
tractive 


Latane — Same as above 
The impressment question was 
the main cause of the popular feel- 
ing against England, and that alone 
was enough to justify war 


DEVELOPMENT 


1 Have class read both columns 

2 (a) What are the causes of the War of 1812 as given in the ex- 
cerpts hi the left hand column? 

(b) What are the causes as presented in the right hand column? 

3 Why is there such a difference of reasons for the War of 1812 
when Me compare both columns of excerpts ’ 

Some students may think that the excerpts on the left contain the 
viewpoint of the New England states which opposed the War of 1812 
while others may feel that these excerpts represent the attitude of the 
English or Canadians Some students will state that the right hand 
column represents the attitude of the Western and Southern writers 
while others will think that it shows the feeling of American writers 
as opposed to English Dr Canadian authors 

4 Identify all the excerpts 

(a) List the causes * on which two or more writers seem to 


agree. 

(b) Examine more detailed accounts of the cause of the War 
of 1812 m other books To what extent do these accounts support or 
refute the statements listed’ 

(c) State the reasons why you regard any or all of the state- 
ments inaccurate, or biased. 

(d) Prepare a summary statement of >our own on the causes 
of the War of 1812 


SUMMARY AND APPLICATION 

1 (a) How can we learn the truth about the causes of the War 
of J812? 

(b) About the causes of any war in which our country has 
engaged? 

2 What international agency at the present tune is engaged m the 
task of inculcating an objective viewpoint towards the wnting of 
history texts? (Have one or two students gi\e prepared reports on 
the work of UNESCO in this field ) 

3 Should the United States and all other members of UNE5CU 
give their support to this task’ State the reasons for your answer 
Mention some of the difficulties and suggest ways to overcome the 
difficulties mentioned 
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Variations cl the foregoing can be achieved by analysis of varying 
interpretations of a single event. ~ 


Topic: TKo Couwt of iho Civil War 

James Ford Rhodes ''Antecedents of Uk American Ctul War 

Lectures on the American \ Civil War, VIS. ^ ^ there 

‘And of the American Gvil War it may safely 

was a single cause, slavery ... . . . 0 i a inlr appear* 

“ when events arc reduced to their last elcmenU, P 5 ^* 

that the doctrine of states' rights and secession was invoked by 

10 save slavery, and by a naloral antagonism, ifc I North uphdd ^ 
because the fight for its prcsenal.on was the first sttp tow uo . 

tion of Negro servitude The question may be isolate I by the > ^ 

vcrtible statement that if the Negro had never been brought 
our Civil War could not have occurred." 


Bernard DeVoto "Slavery and the Civil War” in Harper's maganne. 

February 1946 lh - ccrc 

• Slavery was at the very heart of our disequilibrium. It was u 
oi the social, the economic, the political, and the constitutional 

• In its concern to show that the Civil War was a product of f boUHMS; 

radical agitators, and rhcir propaganda, an almost incsUemtnlrcscu ^ 
could have been avoided if some extremists could have been ^ 

hold their tongues, history is in imminent danger of lorgcin g 
slavery had anj thing whatever to do with the war" 


Ulnch B Phillips "The Central Theme of Southern History in 
American Historical Review, October 1928 
‘ It is perhaps less fruitful to seek the social classes at large vvhi . cfn 
warm and those which were cool toward independence (i e. a° u 
irdependuice from the North and from the Union) than to inquire vv^ 
the citizens of certain areas were prevailingly ardent while those ! D 
other zone were indifferent or opposed, why for example the who e 
from South Carolina to Texas seceded spontaneously but no other s 
joined them until after Lincoln’s call for troops The reason lay m P r ^ 
ing historv as well as in current conditions The economic factor 
cotton belt s interest in free trade and its recurrent chagrin at protectiv 
tariff enactments is by no means negligible ” 


Charles and Mary Beard ‘ The Approach of the Irrepressible Co 
flict" in The Rise oj American Civilization, 1933 „ 

The furor over slavery is a mere subterfuge to cover other purposes 
Since therefore, the abolition of slavery never appeared »n the P 
form of any political party, since the only appeal ever made to the elec- 
torate on that issue was scornfully repulsed since the spokesman of the 
Republicans emphatically de c l a red that his party never interfere with 
slavery in the states m any shape or form, it seems reasonable to assume 
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ins ' ltut!0 / 1 shve nr ' v « not the fundamental issue during the 
epoch preceding the bombardment of Fort Sumter ” ^ 

“f '* be tr ^^ uli y said, as southern writers were fond of having 
it, that a tender and consistent regard for the right of states and for a 
strict construction of the Constitution was the prime element in the d»s 
pute that long divided the country” 

“When the modern student examines all the verbal disputes over the 
nahire of the Union— the arguments employed by the parties which oper- 
ated and opposed the federal government between the adoption of the 
Constitution and the opening of the Civil War— he can hardly do other- 
wise than conclude that the linguistic devices used first on one side and 
then on the other were not derived from inherently necessary concepts 
concerning the intimate essence of tie federal system. The roots of the 
controversy lay elsewhere— m social groupings founded on differences in 
climate, sod, industries, and labor systems, m divergent social forces, 
rather than varying degrees of righteousness and wisdom, or what ro- 
mantic historians call 'the magnetism of great personalities ' “ 


Vernon Parnngton "Spokesmen of the West” tn Main Currents tn 
Amcrxean Thought, 1927 

"Racially and economically the free-soiler was hostile to the black 
whether slave or free The free labor of the West wanted no com 
petition with an alien race, and was prepared to fight both the white 
master and free black for exclusive possession of the national domain 
The free soilcr hated slavery because it threatened his immediate 
economic interests , nevertheless as the great struggle developed the moral 
injustice of slavery was thrust to the fore and imparted a humanitarian 
motive to the free sod argument." 


Rolhn G Osterwets "South Carolina and Southern Nationalism" in 
Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old South, 1949 
1 By 1860, the boundaries of the United States encompassed two na- 
tions A people whose way of fife had received direction from the plants 
tion system and the institution of slavery began to manifest a group 
consciousness suggestive of the nineteenth century European Romantic 
Nationalism Once this group consciousness had taken hold a war for 
Southern independence became more than a possibility ’ 

Fred A. Shannon “Economic Sectionalism and Disunion” in Amer- 
ica's Economic Growth, 1940 

"The economic inferiority of the South was of overwhelming importance 
in bringing about the economic sectionalism that led to secession and war 
between the states Conflicting social cultural political and eien racial 
points of view played a conspicuous part But these matters might have 
resulted m nothing more serious than sectional snobbery had it not been 
for basic economic differences which touched the rawest nene of the 
people The slavery issue which toward the last overshadowed the con- 
flict, was only incidental until dragged forth as a camouflage for more 
fundamental sectional interests In the end it was a national hysteria that 
brought on the war 
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‘■The industrial, commercial, and lanking cmters of Ac East cc 
had no desire to drive the South into „„ competition 

the abolition of slavery Thcy 'vantcd cheap tt wlt h an in- 

from Southern factories, merchants, or bMks relations between the 

stitution that seemed to perpetuate ™ states had common 

sections? But a peculiar notion prevail, f t^t all sla« St late . ^ 
economic interests for which they would stand *°S Congress- 

idea persisting in spite of continued opposition of . border statt g 
man to cotton state proposals So Eastern pol °L* “ and 

istic persuasion angled for western support on e, ; „„ 0 i from 

opposed any increase m Southern political strong 

slavery extension into the territories , . t < or different 

“The West was also mainly frcc-soil in tendency bu 0 
reasons The inhabitants expected for themselves or their s P ripti 

tunity of going out into the territories, whenever the time “ p 
to carve out homesteads But they wanted no competition from g ^ 
or great landowners Therefore, they wanted slavery ^ Q f die 

Northern territories but were willing to see it continued s ^ 
parallel 36 30, since this would keep down the number of f ^ 

competitors The coming of the railroads, coupled with Eastern 
on the land question, ended an era of political wavering 
Russel B Nye “The Slave Power Conspiracy. 18304860’* m Science 

and Society, 1946 . Neero 

“The fight against slavery was not only a struggle to free t ^ 
from bondage, but one to remove as a dominant force in American 
threat of a well organized, aggressive, threatening 'Slave *' owc ^ 
spiracy,’ or what is called Slavocracy For the abolitionists, wno <ci av e 
a minority in the North throughout the entire pre war period, tne 
Power threat* served as an invaluable device in gaming public SU PP _ 


There was they charged, a tacit secret agreement among , . ut 

holders not only to maintain undisturbed their 'peculiar institution, ^ 
to foist it on the nation by extending it to territories and free states IP 
sibly to whites), to destroy civil liberties, control the policies of tne 
era! government ana complete the formation of a nationwide ru i 
aristocracy based on a slave economy . 

The tendency to include in the term ‘Slave Power’ not only s a 
holders but also Northern industrialists grew, until by 1850^ the er 
meant as Wendell Phillips strikingly phrased it an alliance of 'the Lor 
of the Lash and the Lards of the Loom ' 'The wealth of the North and 
wealth of the South,’ cried The Antislavery Bugle, are combined to crus 
the liberal, free, progressive spirit of the age,’ and the fight against 
Slave Power became a battle against conservatism reaction aristocracy* 
and the power of capital — in Ohio and Massachusetts as well as in Sou 
Carolina *' 


Southern slave- 


J G Randall, "A Blundering Generation” in Lincoln the Liberal 
Statesman, 1947 

Let one take all the factors traditionally presented— -the Sumter 
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nastr sfSjSSsgSS 

elements of emotional unreason an would not be 

phrase were selected .0 — “ ^erse civilisations 

^dL"e^!rrL",raTS£c,» r «. ->. - 

Jutderstandmg, mrsrepresentat.on, or perhaps l" 1 ' 

SOCIALIZED LESSON PLAN (Student Reports) 

' i '£&.t^SssSsss^~ 

derstandtni: that our cultural he ntag,^ ^ dtyeIoped thc Mowing 
(In assigning die lesson, th ts , [orccs modem histoiy 

idea Nationalism is one ol “ 8 cs But its forte has been 

We have seen .. nuke « > "”™g s ,„Lenced artists, writers, 
felt beyond the political field. “ , that influence today by 

ttudytng^he^works oTsome outstanding musicians ) 

II development composers Each i talk ‘S 

Floor talks on of ^composer. to show how hts 

E \ U,P Sa,ko"St.frt„reol MB' 

2 Chopin— 'Polonaise 

i 

5 Sibelius— “Finlandia 

IT SS^-^ll““ d Mdmunde - 

lit. CONCLUSION AND s ““''*** induct conrerta »|* 

For several leamTosomm -Med^ ^ uaBntc! of non-Ger 

and Germany because he disapp 
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- «.»■ H.M— S 

disapproved of their political ph.losophy ?StaUwe 
policy with respect to Russian music? Why, or why 

SOCIALIZED LESSON PLAN (Group Discussion Technique) 
Topic: Unequal Distribution of Income and Wealth in t e 

A ’l M To inculcate an awareness of the inequalities in the distribution 
of income and wealth in the United States. 

2. To consider remedies, if any. . nation and to de- 

3. To analyze the source and accuracy of info 
velop a critical attitude in the evaluation of visual mate 

4. To create a desire for social amelioration. 

PREPARATION ■ „ „rnuOS as 

On the blackboard is an outline to assist the discussion g P 

follows 

I. Distribution of income. 

A. By individuals 

B. By families 

C. Geographically 

D. Functionally 

II. Distribution of wealth. 

HI. Evils following unequal distribution. 

IV. Suggestions for correcting gross inequalities. p; s . 

Around the room are five charts, headed as to o\ • 
tribution of Income. A. By individuals; Distribution . 
come B. Families ; Distribution of Income C. Geograp ^ 
Distribution of Income D. Functionally; Distribution 
come E. Distribution of wealth. 


PROCEDURE ^ 

1. Introductory question: We have been studying the s J^ re ^ 
factor in production receives in the process of production. Con 

a circle and indicate the share which goes to each factor. 

2. Statement of aim {teacher). Our job for today is to see tn _ 
results of the process of distribution recorded statistically. Le 1 s 

to these charts around the room. ? 

3. In studying these charts, what cautions should we observe . 

4. Keeping these cautions in mind, let’s begin our study of 
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— rsrsws-iKSSS'it 

'““■V °‘f! ‘f,r leader of ‘1*0 *«« F°“P pre ‘ 

JuK-W oi his group and 

rJSKSa "Cu/edass Same procedure for 
the other groups 

fi f Wte7a°re ^me ot te causes or exp.anaI.ons of A. «* 
'“Twhat evils result from the disparities in rncorne d.stribu- 
,,0n ’ c What Steps have been taken to bring about a better d,s- 
tnb TwUSer steps seen, to be desirable and praetiealf 

Reference* 

s y ^s sr^^s ts£ a.": | 

following types of s j^ S (4) dectis'e courses It is largely a 

a— — s D vS 

N oS»rs 

3. r3 ut0 ,,.ij Ssprn»ri.»dr n rf ^ ^ ,o *. 

STaTET ' 5 New **^£15 5 & -■> ' c “ d “‘ ons ” d 
Rcco^dauo^ ar to a sch00l «^^^ e CThefeTe 

4 Some problems P ^ examination, and, discussed in 

largely on the ^“‘here pervades the by Abraham Tauber, 

ffflSrSgB r«"”' 5 r.rlgm.eadrrsh, 

“ £EJTp S' o. P- 

se^®S A „ Cl school, sre 



Chapter 8 


THE TEACHING 


OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


In a recent nation-rude survey of the teaching 
conducted by a group of New York C.ty con . 

ships granted by The New York Times a number of sigmhcan 

elusions were reached * r , c harac- 

Where poor teaching of current affairs was found, the 

tenstic weaknesses were understand 

1 A failure on the part of the teachers and pupils t 
and achieve the basic purposes of current affairs teaching n , 

2. An overemphasis on the acquisition of facts i and mi ^ 

with a consequent tendency to evaluate results throug 
quizzes and short answer tests numerous 

3 The teaching of current affairs tn isolation, neglecting 
opportunities for integrating current affairs instruction wit ^ 

courses of study, and ignoring the development of needed s 
terests and attitudes erC 

Where good teaching was found the following characters i 
very apparent . * ose n 

1. A limited number of current affairs topics was carefully ^ ^ 
with clearly understood educational objectives in mind The wor 
current affairs was directly integrated with the courses of stu y _ 
was conducted with the purpose of developing and improving s 
which were needed by pupils of the particular age and gra e 

being taught hleitis 

2 Lessons on a wide variety of social studies topics or pro ^ 
were approached from a current affairs point of view Current a 
were continuously integrated into both the curriculum (total ot p u P 
experiences) and courses of study in traditional subject areas 

3 Instead of relying upon a single source of information, wne 
an adult newspaper or a specially edited news periodical for sen 
children, teachers and pupils made use of a wide variety of pubn 
tions and audio-visual aids 

•Corbett J T Brown N Mitchell il B Quigley M S and ^ 

Current Affairs and Modem Education A Survey of the Nation's Schoo 
The New York Times, 1950 
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» PURPOSES OF CURRENT AFFAIRS INSTRUCTION 

A most useful statement of the ' basic purposes and underlying 
principles m teaching of current affairs ’ was released m the spnng of 
ISMS under the formidable title The Teaching of Current Affairs, 
a Report Prepared by a Committee of the National Council for the 
foetal Studies for the National Education Association at the Request 
of the World Organisation of the Teaching Profession for Considera- 
tion at Its Meeting on July J, 1949" 

The following list of four broad goals has been drawn from this 
report 

1 To dei clop a concern for the immediate and long range welfare 
of people in our own nation and in other countries 

2 To help pupils acquire and integrate information from many 
sources needed for an understanding of contemporary problems 

3 To develop competence in those skills which are necessary for 
dear and objective thinking reading, listening, observing, discussing, 
obtaining, evaluating, and organizing information, and reaching con 
elusions 

4 To develop competent and responsible citizens who take an ac- 
tive part m local, national, and international affairs 


II CURRENT AFFAIRS AS PART OF THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES COURSE 

A. Do the Social Studies hold a monopoly on Current Affairs 
instruction ? The alert English or Science teacher will indude impor- 
tant current events as part of his normal daily work For them as 
wdl as for the art and music teacher, current affairs are often a ve 
hide for teaching the skills, attitudes, information and other outcomes 
sought m the specific areas 

B We know, however, that the Social Studies are expected to 
"carry the ball * m the attempt to achieve the educational goals out 
lined above. Such leadership need not be confined withtn the 
walls of the classroom These are some of the ways in which 
Social Studies teachers have involved the whole school in current 
affairs programs 

1 Leading a discussion dub which is part of a city-wide inter- 
school conference on current problems 

2 Assuming responsibility for the preparation of a Town Hall as- 


sembly program ... , . , 

3 Working with faculty advisers of the school newspaper and stu- 
dent council on editorials dealing with world problems, or open fo- 
rums and opinion polls on current issues 

4 Joining with representatives from other departments in a faculty 
committee to work cm suggested topics lor discussion in home rooms 
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5 Preparing students for group participation in ' L w 

Association student meetings and similar c0 "' er ““ ‘ £ d uor M 
groups interested in alerting young people to domestic 

”"00, al Studies, lionet er, have been given the «■!*«£- 
bility for current affairs instruction because the cmirrer provide the 
core and background of contemporary problems ™“ e "'' h \ he unl , 


core and background of contemporary problems There ^ 

very obvious opportunities in the syllabus One can ea 
on Labor m Economics without some reference to T 

sies The section on 'The Role of the United States in he Post 
World” in the American History course of study surely > p[an 
to lessons on our relationship with Western Europe, 1 ^ 

Aid, and our current policy toward China Similar exai p 
cited in every course taught as part of the Social Studies 
The resourceful teacher will, however, find opportunities 
sections of the syllabi which are seemingly unrelated o . 

trends If we agree that current affairs is best taught not 1 , or 
lessons, but as an integral part of American History, * 

World History, Economics and Geography, every opportum y 
be used to make the Social Studies meaningful in terms ot tn P P 
present day experience For example . n 

9 th Year World Geography The unit on the Mediterranean 
provides opportunities to discuss such current problems as re ^ 
internal difficulties Latin American political upheavals should 
eluded in a study of the geography of that area 

Modern or World History The Congress of Vienna can oe ^ 
lated to the present problems faced by the victorious powers of 0 
War II in arranging a permanent peace Nationalism was a ° ^ 
which led to the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Emp ire * 
Russia today faced with the same problem in attempting to con 
her satellites? . 

American History The period of social reform during the J aC 
soman era can be compared with the present day movements to 
tend the benefits of free education and medical care with the sl |PPg, s 
of the federal government Sectionalism continues today In the 
it was the tariff and internal improvements in the form of canals an 
railroads, today it is Civil Rights and internal improv ements in sue 


forms as the Missouri Valley Authonty 

Economics Every lesson lends itself to a current affairs ap 
proach Present trends in the government’s attempt to control mo- 
nopoly , the cost of living today , new directions m taxation to support 
the expanding activities of government , changes in methods of inter- 
national trade brought about by American leadership in world affairs 
All these things touch upon the course of study in Economics 
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When a major current issue anses, such as the Berlin Blockade or 
the Korean crisis, the Social Studies teacher need not wait for die 
appropriate opportunity in the course ot study There is enough flexi- 

affts a" £rt of each topic We are freer than we think 
,,, the lesson which uses current material 

a prs4=tfrifit-s==s»-- 

tr “ d n of Govennnen, Bills to 

abolish the poll tax. on Alliances after World War 

3 An assignment for the *« p ? why was lt formed? 

I What is the purpose of the Atlantic racr 

B [°wX^n”ffamwel. address Would he say die same 

th ‘° S 2°R«gn of Terror ,n France 1794 as compared noth the terror 

®T ?ea^=°of Natmns Mandates-the United Nations Trustee- 

Sh, = ?lrhtr.n^'m world Geography, and die United 

States of Indonesia. . (t crma n unity 

2 Nationalism, and P r ““ t J , horizons to include fed- 

3 The American way is of social secunty 

etal aid tod« ^^nd new aspects of collective bargammg, 

•#- 1 “ mporm ‘ cur 


rent tssue 


Y'* China in Crisis— tracing 


the difficulties China has faced 


since 1840 Israel-the nature of Zionism, Palestine 

between ^ ?“ ' 

bill ofnghfe n B w opportmndea for our minority groups 

E S&s end ctdilnder toly newspapers 

1 Reading “t'XX m I school weekly 


1 Reading 

2 Analysing an article m - 
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3 A panel discussion on “Shall we have compulsory Health 

InSU 4 The class becomes a town hall with a moderator and two 
student speakers Questions are asked from the floor on i* °P 
“Shall we recognize the New Chmese Communist ^ 

5 The class becomes a trusteeship council considering 
complaints of the delegate from South West Africa. 

6 A radio round table on freedom of criticism m our servi 

forces^ assigned radio commentators one particular 

and opimons are compared in class the next day e P , 
these approaches is on pupd evaluation of pupil opinions, the mnwy 
to discuss and present a point of view, the abdity to make use 
formation gathered over the radio, in the newspapers and in curr 
magazines 

F The Slow Learner and Current Affairs . 

1 The school weeklies are issued on several grade level IT 
propnate articles in these may be integrated into the regular 

of study The class may use several issues on different levels 

2 Slide films on current topics are now available. 

3 Current affairs can well become the interest factor o 

slow student in World History . 

4 Many opportunities are available for non-verbal approa 
cartoons, maps, charts 

G Challenging the Bright Pupil 

1 Panel speakers will do the necessary library research. 

2 The gifted class can have a session on the Security Cou 
at every appropriate section of the International Relations Uni 
World History 

H The Lesson on a Controversial Issue Some teachers have e 
veloped a pattern to guide the class in a discussion of a controvers 
issue 

1 What are the known facts on the issue * * 

2 What are the different opinions now expressed on the issu ^ 

3 Who are the people backing the opposing views on the issue 

4 What additional facts do we need before we can take si 
on the issue* 

5 Where can we get these additional facts* 

6 What is your opinion? 

IV TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN CURRE^ T 
AFFAIRS 

The City wide Committee on Teaching of Current Events in our 
Elementary, Junior High and Senior High Schools has prepared 
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some useful suggestions for teaching controversial issues* Some of 
the paragraphs in the mimeographed preliminary report of tins com- 
mittee state the problems involved w teaching controversial issues so 
well that with a few minor changes, they arc here quoted verbatim 
with the approval of Dr Ross, Chairman of the Committee. 


“Wk y a Problem Exists" 

The teaching of controversial issues in current affairs is most vital 
and also most difficult. The problem arises because the community is di- 
vided on proposed solutions for the issues, with each partisan group ex- 
pecting the school, as a community agency, to present no point of view 
not in accord with its own The problem becomes acute when the issue is 
one that creates very strong feeling While outside pressures must be 
resisted, community sentiment at the same time cannot be ignored. The 
teadier is thus in a difficult position in arranging for a many sided pres- 
entation and discussion of a controversial topic. 

The very immediacy of a topic that intensifies group sensitivities also 
makes difficult adequate perspective on the part of the teacher Further, 
the teacher himself is likely to have taken sides on the issue. Materials of 
instruction, being current, often lack the objectivity or comprehensiveness 
made possible by time and frequently are not available ui form adequate 
for pupil needs 

All this poses serious problems but does not make any less necessary 
the teaching of controversial issues Controversial issues may and should 
be taught on every level of the school system because they are of value 
to the learning process when the subject matter i* chosen according to 
the maturity and background of the pupils Obviously, the Marshall Plan 
cannot be taught with real meaning to a third grade class, but an eight 
year old might discuss how much time he should spend watching tele- 
vision programs, and the eight year old might obtain some of the values 
that result from dealing with a controversial issue. 

There are three particular reasons for teaching controversial issues. 
First, because the very heart of the democratic process is the resolving of 
conflict Second, because motivation is inherent, and splendid learning op- 
portunities are created through building on a very definite interest Third, 
because boys and girls must be given every opportunity, under optimum 
conditions, for specific training m the approach, attitude, techniques, and 
selection of materials for dealing with issues comparable to those that 
they will be called upon to solve as adults There it no grade ifl which t| 
is too early to start training in the proper handling of controversial 
issues. 


*Dr Jacob M Ross {Chairman) Midwood H S , Dr C \fcter Brow* 
P S. 131, Bklyn. Mary L. A Drew Sara J Hafe \oc. K S - JJ'VSS 
Ficki. Prospect Heights IL S., Eudora Retcher. P S i? rBki^l^Dr 
Forst, J K. S 220 Skint.. Henry T HUhoj Mid»ood H ^(Bj-lyn.) . Dr 
Joseph O Loretan. Asst, Supt Disc 23 and H fix.. J * £ 

Mm, Leo Wats, Prospect Hgtt. IL S., Abraham Wiiner. E«t N Y Voc 

H.S 
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Not every utt ttt a matter of controversy 

partial approaeh best smted to controversy -No 3S ^ 

personal belief may be, he is not free to teach “Gain ^ has 

unresolved problems This is true where the community „“ lat , ve merits 
been of long standing Thus, there ,s no controvcr % There is 
of political freedom under democracy and under totahtarn 1 0 r 

no controversy over the quest.on of changing the form of goveramen 
enacting legislation through other than peaceful and .tap 1 do _ 

Not every controversial issue, however, is suitable for m 
cussion or assignment. Matters involving religio Certain topics 

within the public school and should not be considers ifensivc to 

which demand rare delicacy and tact, and which are >>'6% “ prope r 
the community, such for example as those involving sex, are nor v 
material for school use 

How Controversial Issues Should Be Taught ... -ws with 

It is all too common for controversial issues to be taken ^ 

insufficient preparation by both teachers and pupils desp,t ®. ® u t han 
these issues require a pre discussion preparation more * 

would be true of conventional topics The practice of simp y 
pupils to select dippings on a variety of unrdated topics an 
them paraphrased m class is usually a waste of time and some 
ductive of harm maior 

A topic for any given discussion should relate usually to on 
issue only It should be selected in accordance with such criteria ^ 
timeliness, its rdationship to the immediate or over-all objectives 
curriculum, and the maturity of the pupils who are to deal wit 1 ^ 

A topic should be taken only if suitable reference materials o ^ 
various sides of the question are available If the pupil does no ^ 

fairly easy access to material, the teacher has the responsibility o . 

ing it or preparing it himself for pupil use If the topic is to be cov 
through the form of debate, it is important for the teacher to arrange 
the selection of "pupils of fairly equal ability to handle the various ,s * ^ 
so that no one stde has the unfair advantage of superior presen 
The North Atlantic Pact cannot be covered in a forty minute perio ' v 
any expectation of good outcome If the subject is of value enoug 1 
should be given it to provide adequate treatment If the time canno ^ 
provided, it may be better not to touch the subject than to deal wi 
in a fashion that will encourage improper learning habits 
The question is sometimes raised, in the handling of controversy, as 
whether the greater value to the pupil lies in the subject matter or in 
proper techniques for handling the subject matter Both are impor 
but the techniques are far more significant Controversy will continue 
take place on varying subjects but the proper approach to each subjec 
will have a great deal of constancy Control of atomic energy 
headline news today but of little importance ten years from today On 
other hand, the training in identification and analysis of the issues behm 
the controversy, the practice in weighing and evaluating evidence p r ^ 
sented, the habit of being critical of the printed or spoken word, will 
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important whatever the issue and whenever it may arise The subject 
matter serves as the immediate vehicle far training in habits and attitudes 
Must pupus alwajs reach conclusions after discussion of controversial 
questions? Not always and not on every issue, but the practice must be 
avoided of habitually leading pupils to the point where they are in a po- 
sRion to draw reasoned conclusions and then fail to do so There is no 
virtue in training for indecision under the guise of "open mindedness'’ 
The citizen who is aware of live various implications of an issue but tabes 
no action on the basis of his understanding contributes nothing to the 
solution of problems. Pupils should be brought to realize that a conclusion 
can and should be reached if there is suGcient argument on one side to 
overbalance the other A class that spends enough time on the North At- 
lantic Pact to be thorouglily conversant with it and tlicn can draw no con- 
clusions is not being trained for the hind of democracy whose policies 
should depend upon the wishes of its citizens 


What is the Teacher’s Role in Handling Controiersial Issues f 
The teacher occupies a key position m dealing with controversial issues 
He must be familiar with the topic and not dependent upon what he can 
gather from pupil discussion Where all prior preparation has been made, 
it is possible fni him, depending on the type of lesson, to occupy a seem- 
ingly minor role in the classroom discussions. Even here he must hold 
himsdf responsible for the direction of the lesson, the correction of error 
and the maintenance of proper student approach. A pupil centered lesson 
follows only through teacher preparation The teacher has a right to an 
expression of personal opinion so long as it is clear to the class that it n 
both opinion and personal. Even here, however, opinion is not to be so 
frequent that it has the effect of determining pupil beliefs Although it is 
hardly possible for any vital teacher to be completely objective in pre- 
soiling issues on which be has strong convictions, under no consideration 
has he the right to project lus news purposefully to influence the chss. 
In matters of controversy, he must exercise care not to predetermine con- 
clusions by "weighting ' reference materials, by presentation that favors 
a particular conclusion, or by permitting the lesson to progress only in a 
favored direction. Similarly he should see to it that topics are sel«t«l 
in such fashion that a "pattern" js not created in which the class finds 
itself concerned only with certain areas. A teacher who observes every 
other proper procedure but nevertheless selects topics w hich, for example, 
deal only n ith instances of the weaknesses and imperfections in tlie United 
States, is engaging in indoctrination and is abusing his position as 


*lfiV*lhe function of the teacher to open all relevant areas of informa- 
tion even m these aspects with which he is m disagreement and to tram 
m the best methods for arriving at reasoned canduiiowT^bestti^n- 
mg in which he may engage for teaching controversy is 
active participation in school or community work that vhU often i afford 
him the opportunity, m real situations, to meet controversy at first ban 
and seek its effective solution." 
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The following statement 0 ! policy on the teach ing fo 

issues was approved both by the Board P , Cumcv- 

Board of Education of New York City (ftv cat .be « 
lum Bulletin 6, 1946-1947, on American History and Econo 
the High School Curriculum, Board of Education, New Yo , 

“The subject matter in the held of American Hls ^“d 
as in the whole field of the social studies, presents many diffi t 
the teacher At times the tensions within society over contr 
reflect themselves in the classroom and in the school Snneol * 
do not disturb prejudices and emotions, others told , 0 ^ 

deeply, and hence destroy reason and perspective. With due reg 
age, maturity and intelligence of pupils, and with due rega 
vancy of particular topics to the purposes of a given c° Those 

controversial topics can and should be studied in the das 
who are honored with the name of teacher should possess sumac* 
petency and scholarship to be able to present controversy as , HU _ 

A prejudiced, unscholarly, opinionated presentation of contro 
teriai cannot be tolerated teacher 

Howe\er f the great difficulty in practice is that, at times, «* Q f 
may feel so strongly about a given issue that he becomes unco ^ 

his own “roar mg prejudices ” Teaching which cannot distinguis 
fact and opinion or which lacks either the intelligence, tact or s 
uisite for the presentation of controversial material, or which, by moose 
by word, by action, by the power of position, habitually seeks 1 f 
upon pupils special theories and interpretations of life, of even » 
government, can only be characterized as unsatisfactory and 
Teachers in appropriate courses, and at appropriate age levels, s 0 or 
cuss the issues and candidates in a mayoralty or presidential cam * ) . a *~~’ or 
a tariff, or the government ownership and regulation of public utiu * 
our foreign policy, or labor controversies The teaching of controv 
issues is necessary m order that the pupils may have freedom to 
and understand, that they may have opportunities to develop and 
habits of analysis, appraisal, and reasoned consideration, and tha 
may cultivate those qualities of mind and heart so necessary for tne 
cient functioning of democracy On occasion, and at appropriate 
levels, the teacher must honestly answer the pupils' natural queries as 
what the teacher might personally think about a given issue problem, ^ 
point of view The good teacher, however, will not only permit, but w 
actually encourage pupils to object to and criticize the point of view 
he might present as his own personal interpretation The good tea 
will present and evaluate carefully the different interpretations that com 
petent scholars may have on controversial questions The good teacne , 
knowing his own limitations, will not invoke the much abused and rmsm 
terpreted but important principle of academic freedom to impose 
“dogmas” on the untrained and receptive minds of pupils of high schoo 
age. 

The teacher of the social studies cannot avoid controversial issues even 
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he would for the subject fairly bustles with controversy The obhga- 

rnmmmmm 

truth and to admit ignorance w ct for facts and of avoiding 

bility of developing in pupils a healthy rc : P responsibility of 

opinionated and mflammatory ^i™ d ranl p te | ltm , 0 n ot pu 
avoiding the teaching o! ssues that Mr blll ^ „( maintaining 

Sid San,S?Mrl“a ££ respect * -he dig.,* - worth 
of each individual ’ 

£i';r^4- ;s= "rr,s“S 

iSKKt?: •*" ■* ^ sus - 

e T” HU. R -retfn«-'^"nS Cl ; d u £ tS-l 

* nd, ° pro6nms ' 

ments, books h publications, teachers must con- 

In assigning pupil reading ^ abilities of pupils in their 

sider carefully the difference m read ^ ^ material they use i w 
classes In fact, teachers m comprehension level of the 


within the intellectual range to the continues 

students At all level, 

development of the many ,„ dmEr how will they to™ “ “ 

ate no? gtven a program 0 — th e,r reader «jM 
together the bits and pieces ot in Iejrn appr aise the validity 

life will present to thOT? . ^vdy they are pot, to **»»«* 
of arguments no I “*“ r n0 £, from the genuine— how grow 

fact from opinion, the p 

powers of critical judgment? - These include pupil drama- 
*2 Ads to Learning through SeWj** current issues, mock 
* all lands (town meeting, .n a j sound films, 

tizations of a^I kmas t *„**) as * “ “ » 

conventions and sessio _, rtoon s, graphs, chart, pos 

era Zt. 

-raw™ “‘jri’. SS"- 

simulated) programs over the p 
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and recordings Such material should 

quantities and teachers must provide guidance in obta g 
V ^Ss1ho“s n ed ,n accordance with high standards of 

P " £ idea, social studies ^ra.ory fu^ pipped fo^ 
rent affairs instruction, demands adequate app trap 
ment, the fact remains that materials arc » i 1 £ '"and effective 
This is particularly true in connection with the correc 

use of audio-visual aids » effected by a 

Just as a magazine article or a newspaper editorial is scl 
pupil or readier for a particular purpose, so too mu * J mth a 
the sound film, or the radio broadcast be chosen and ^ 

specific teaching or learning objective in mind As in the p [e 

of any lesson, the showing of a film must be accom I“ nl “J d ^jJLful 
pupil preparation and followed up by other related and purpose. 

pupil activities . _ r /-urrent 

The teacher, seeking materials for an understanding o o£ 

scene in relation to a particular problem or topic in the 
study, will find the following valuable cj, . rational 

The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, The Educ ,y 
Film Guide and The Filmstrip Guide (All published by tne n 
Wilson Company, New York 52 ) i?10 

Publications of the National Council for the Social btuOl ■ 
Sixteenth Street N W , Washington 6, D C , especially ™ rrcn ‘ “ c 0 . 
of Socw/ Education for the sections on "Sight and Sound in 
cial Studies” by Wm H Hartley, and "Pamphlets and Govei T\ k 
Publications” by Ralph Adams Brown, and the following y 
Audio Visual Materials and Methods tn the Social Studies ( ’ 

The Study and Teaching of American History (1946) , ImP r0 
the Teaching of World History (1949) 


VI EVALUATION 

The degree of success that the teacher is achieving in his inst ^ Qn 
tion in current affairs cannot be measured by testing for , ”' orTn t tain 
alone The good citizen m a democracy is expected to do ce 
things which require both an attitude of mind and a bundle o s 
The teacher, therefore, in evaluating the effectiveness of his ' v 
must not rely on tests of information to the neglect of other more 1 
portant goals , ^ 

Since particular attention in teaching current affairs shoul 
given to the development of a variety of skills, care should be ta ^ 
to see that valid evaluation devices are used to measure the degree 
growth on the part of pupils in the use of these skills The teac 
should be familiar with the variety of skill exercises and tests to 
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found m Selected l terns for the Testing of Study Stills by Horace T 
Morse and George H McCime (Bttlietm 15, Natmnal Conned for the 
Soctal Studies, Washington 6, DC, 1949) This hide booklet eon 
tains an excellent variety of test items and exercises which the teacher 
can use as models for the construction of similar questions based 
upon current reading materials Such devices are useful for both 
teaching and testing in a number of skill areas, acquisition of data, 
degrees of difficulty of proof, discrimination between statements of 
fact and opinion, evaluation of sources analysis of conflicting state 
ments, the ability to draw inferences and recognize statements sup* 
porting generalizations 

Occasional use should also be made of published tests designed 
with similar purposes The following are representative of tests suit 
able for high school students 


Test of General Proficiency in the field of the Social Studies Five 
forms in the Cooperative General Achievement Tests Series Grades 10-12 
40 minutes Educational Testing Service Princeton N J 
Items include terms and concepts paragraph comprehension the in 
terpretation of maps graphs and cartoons 
Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Soctal Studies High school 
level Form B One of the Tests of General Education Development 120 
minutes Educational Testing Service 
Interpretation of Data Two forms m a series of tests originally used 
in the Eight year Study Grades 9 12. 90 minutes Educational Testing 
Service 

A variety of techniques to test accuracy in the interpretation of data. 
Watson Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking Grades 9 and abo\e 60 
minutes The World Book Company Yonkers New York 
Questions to test the pupils ability to recognize the validity of argu 
ments the implications of statements and the consistency of opinions 
Tentative Check List for Determining Atittudes on Fifty Crucial Social 
Economic, and Political Problems Grades 9 and above. 120 minutes 
Bureau of Publications Teachers College Columbia University New 
York 27 

The teacher interested in knowing more about pub'ished tests should 
consult Buros Oscar K. (Editor) The Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook New Brunswick NJ Rutgers Umsersity Press 1949 


Regardless of the type of evaluation instrument the teacher has 
available, the essential imperative is that all evaluation be based upon 
broad and valid purposes of current affairs instruction Although a 
teacher may not have at hand elaborate published tests of skills and 
attitudes he may teach and test such abilities and qualities of mind 
in every lesson by raising a pointed question, or calling for supporting 
evidence, and by encouraging criticism or corroboration from another 
classmate of a pupil s argument or statement of fact 

The alert and progressive teacher is continually using the tried 
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and true method of experienced £ ^‘sun^Te 

the success of his teaching From day ^ i ^ t y to acquire 
amount of growth his pupils are displaying in their W J 
and integrate information from many 5 ° urc “ a ^ r the term F s uork 
discussion with increasing effectiveness His plans f ‘ deter 
should include devices and techniques which ™“\ h J con n„„rf 
mine the extent to which his pupils (1) show mcrrased 
interest in current problems , (2) have a growing fund oftrfon^ 
to deal with them , (3) approach discussion about them « 
tive spirit of truth seeking rather than on a basis of 
prejudice, (4) evidence concern for their fellow men, and f ) P 
ticipate in projects lor human betterment . d testing 

This teacher sees to it that his emphasis m developi S . . nfiSSj 
attitudes is on mental and moral qualities such as open ^ er 

fairness, objectivity, chanty, truth seeking and critical thinking, ^ 
than on po’itical opinions which some teachers tend to co 
attitudes He is aware that the acid test of his teaching is 
in the out of school behavior of his pupils and his teaching g 
formulated m terms of desirable changes in pupil behavior, ^ 
quisition of wholesome attitudes, improvements in study V 
greater interest in the welfare of others and an eagerness to se 
community 

All this, and information too 
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VIII SOME TYPICAL LESSON PLANS 

The following lesson plans were submitted to the study made by 
the City Wide Committee on Teaching of Current Events (see p a 2 e 
110) These plans are among several others that appear in the mimeo- 
graphed report of the Committee They are reprinted here with the 
permission of Dr Ross, Chairman of the Committee 
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A. Study of '"The Report of jJ* Co "' ro ' tte8 

’ on Civ.1 Right* — Grodei 9-12 

l Note The wealth of factual material and the 
top” m" tetm Th?fol"n e ', *££?- - 10 

be coveted m a single period ) 

*',* To study the -Report of the President's Committee on Cml 
Rights " the need for action to narrow the 

P 2 P d " “ d 1,5 prtstm “ ,np 
in Amenca today 

MOTIVATION week in advance, prefer- 

The class IS assigned *>■“ ‘°P“ at ^ „^ dc m arc of the problon by 
ably two or more The dass “^i" describing a violation of cm 
reading a quotation from ■>» s g i dlgB t of the report itself 
nghts m a poor current evrtits ‘“ s °” “ember of the class 
should be mimeographed and given to ea 

assignment ,n -nisider the Presidents Report on 

The class is advised that it wdt read the digest and 

the specified date »^“« »n»t Comm, .tees of the dass 
make themselves familiar with a lvnUe „ report on each of 

may be given the assignment to prep safety and security 

prejudice 7 ’^° W shou!d be made with *!«“' reference 

P AU these committee report^ President's Report 

the farts and »«^*S prepare special reports These 
Five members ot tne 

students will represent R'nai Bnth 

$U £ from £ r™l Liberties Union „ 

(3) A representative fKinl t !^ united States favonng the repo 

(4) An “ d '“7 0 “rih h whotvors the mip.emen.mg 0 . ft. 

(5) A citizen from tne o q{ 

report to prepare their reports v.i 

These five speakers are to pn* 
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quotations from the Report as suggested bclw They ^ 
coached and prepared to use these quotations effec y. j ^ ^ 
tions should be specifically assigned 10 “ use lhc q „ota- 
For instance, die representative from N A.A L.r. win use 
tions marked with an asterisk (*). 

Suggested Quotations Jrom the President’s j rcco m- 

“I am going to read and study this report with g^ , . jruman) 

mend to all my countrymen that they do the same. ( cc 0 f the 

“The central theme m our American Heritage is the impo 
individual person” n «,« that 

"We abhor the totalitarian arrogance which makes rc . 

he will respect another man as his equal only it he lias y 
ligion, my political views, my social position” than 

"Freedom, however, as we now use the term, "leans even 
the traditional Freedoms listed in our Bill of Rights 1 p° 

’'•"The threat o! lynching always hangs over the head of the souAem 
Negro, the knowledge that a misinterpreted word or action can 
death is a dreadful burden.” school 

“In a recent case in the Department of Justice files, a fft ^ 
teacher was disqualified under a North Carolina provision req 
ability to read and interpret the Constitution ” . . , . otc rs 

“In the Presidential elections of 1944, 10% of the poten i ^ „ 

voted in the seven poll-tax states, as against 49% in the free-vo an( j 

“The most immediate threat to the right of freedom of °P l " p j c 
expression is indirect It comes from efforts to deal with those e P 
in our midst who would destroy our democracy ” . 

“Discrimination in employment damages lives, both the bodies „ 
minds of those discriminated against and those who discnmina e ^ 
“The public cannot long tolerate practices by private educations f 
tutions which are in serious conflict with patterns of democratic 1 
“Equality of opportunity to rent or buy a home should exist for 
American ” 

♦“Public parks, beaches and playgrounds are generally closed 
groes in the South, and on the rare occasion when substitutes are o 
they are inferior " Q { 

* “The closer white infantrymen had been to the actual experienc ^ 

working with Negroes in combat units the more willing they were^ 
accept integrated Negro platoons in white companies as a good idea 
the future ” j 

* “The District of Columbia should symbolize to our own citizens 
to the people of all countries our great tradition of civil liberty I nS 

it is a graphic illustration of a failure in democracy ” c 

“The Committee rejects the argument that government controls 
themselves necessarily threats to liberty ” 

“We must make our constructive efforts to create an appropriate 
tional outlook — a climate of public opinion which will outlaw mdivi 
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abridgments of personal freedom, a climate of opinion as free from 
prejudice as we nuke it” 

&S%ST2~* *. "z:J ht mcd 

by the five speakers may be placed on the board 

tee members to su PP*l™ n £ ers of the committee should indicate 

eluded »n the report The m implement the report 

the steps they consider necessary to wpiem . 

B. The Marshall Plan: Un.» Method-Grade* 10-12 


Tto nndersmnd.be reasons ; for theMars ta „ P,n 

2. To understand the facts o P d , n _ f or other peoples 

3 To inculcate sympathy an and rc5p0 „ s ,bihty among 

4 To deselop a spirit of cooperau 

members of the class h light 0 f past eapcnences 

5 To evaluate our foreign policy 

“ ° 1 ' V * ' ' a N „„ . ith the need for the P>» *»•““ " UKd 

Introduce discussion , 

* r&'SZZ£" >™m friends and relatives uho 

E Thow many are s ^^ I ^ e kttis°tbey hare written you? 

3 Whnthave^oarn, ^nper.^ housing. 

The discussion brings out ^t e „„ tard ) 

uBht.es, work, rebu.ld.ng trade. 
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eR °htr“ductim: Introduce discussion of •’"‘purposed * e P lan 

money to him? Why ? .... ,o 

b. How do you help him to help himself? at fi rs t to 

c. Is there sometimes need to invest a little money 
get him started to help himself? Why? _ 

The above suggests problems involved in Marshall 
Show cartoons and posters related to the Plan. ^ Eur0 - 

How can we find out whether the Marshall Plan wil P 
pean nations to help themselves? abou t 

1 If we divide into committees would we be able to learn m 
the purpose and details of the plan? 

What topics should the committee study? (Elicit from cl ) 

2. Suggested topics for committee research: 

a. Historical background of Marshall Plan -tries 

b. Congressional investigation of needs of European 

c. Main features of the Plan 

d. Countries to be helped; their specific needs 

e. What the United States will gain from the Marshall 

Sympathy with those in need 

Improved trade relations nt3 

Create economic stability to keep European govern 
free 

f. Reaction in United States to the Plan 

3. Setting up committees and chairmen: 

a. Students volunteer to join committees # 

b. Teacher should help steer capable students into each ^ 
mittee who may help other members. Stress need for capable 

men who are then chosen by the respective committees. . 

c. Four members in each committee, including chairman 

d. One week for research 

4. Suggested references for Committees: _ ^ .j 

a. Newspaper files in school and public libraries; i.e.t “ er 
Tribune Forum Section, October 26, 1947. 

b. Radio broadcasts: _ « 

1. Town Hall Meeting of the Air — reprints on file in scho 

2. News Commentators' reactions 

c. American Observer, September 15, 1947 

d. Reader s' Guide to Periodical Literature 

5. Class Lessons: 


a. Library — research period. Students find information 


eded 


for committee work. They take notes with aid of teacher. Teacher 
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P"? any n '^ c f assistance in finding and using material and in 
breaking up the broad committee topic for individuals 
b Committee Report Lessons 
Organization 1 Presiding officers 
a Gass chairman 
b Timekeeper 

2 Committee reports delivered by respective 
chairman of each committee, after time for 
pooling of information has been allowed 

3 Report of each committee chairman limited 
in time 


4 Question period from the floor 

5 Chairman of class m last five minutes to 
ask pertinent questions from the floor 
These questions should be prepared m ad- 
vance as a result of a conference between 
teacher and class chairman 

6 Follow-up 

a Five minute quiz on following day 

b Oral evaluation of what was learned, research procedures 
taking notes, oral presentation, working with other pupils 

c. Evaluation of the Marshall PJan 

d A discussion of some outstanding question, such as * What 
may be the situation in France in 1953 as a result of the aid given 
under the Marshall Plan"? 


C. Lesson on the Presidential Campaign— Grades 1 1-12 

AIM 

1 To study and evaluate the factors which influence the selection 
of a presidential candidate. 

2 To consider how these factors operate in the current presidential 
campaign 


PROCEDURE 

Several student committees were selected and designated as Re- 
publican, Democratic and Third Party nominating conventions. In 
the assignment and choice of Committees, the actual method of select- 
ing delegates to the Conventions was explained Each Committee 
chose a Convention presiding officer, several speakers to put candi 
dates in nomination and a chairman of the party s national committee 
Presiding officers were coached m comention procedure The Re- 
publican Convention opens with a short statement by the presiding 
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officer on the reasons for J^LTSSS 

speeches emphasize the reasons "1 y h conclusion of the nominating 
will make a successful candidate At t and summarizes 

speeches, the party chairman goes to the sl °= ratlc Conven 

the statements made While he is doing 1 citations the teacher 
non is in progress At the conclusion of these presentations, 

reviews the following 


Factors affecting the nomination 
A. Democratic Nomination 

1 Prestige of office of incum- 
bent 

2 Moral obligation to remove 
incumbent 

(Confession of Failure) 

3 Patronage— control of con 
vention 

B Third Party 

1 The influence of individual 
“name” 

2 Association of a candidate 
with a particular cause 

C Republican Nomination 

1 Influence of political geog 
raphy 

‘Favorite Sons ’ 

2 Precedent of successful 
generals 

3 Straddling issues — ‘Stud 
led Silence vs Taking a 
Stand’ 

4 Dark Horse factor 


Pivotal Quilt on* 

1 Let us consider the material 
on the board Why is there 
more doubt about the RepuW. 
can titan about the Democratic 
or Third Party nominations 

2 Of our last 14 president, hv 

(Harding, Taft, McKinley, 
Hayes and Garfield) came 
from Ohio, four (the tv. 
Roosevelts, Cleveland an 
Arthur) came from New 
York. How do you account 
for this? What influence may 
this have on the Republican 
nomination * t 

3 What historical preceden 

strengthens the candidacy 
General Eisenhower* 

4 Stassen has published as 
paign literature a book enti 

Where I Stand ' Why might 
some consider this poor s ra 
egy ? 


SUMMARY 

James Bryce m his discussion of the American political system 
points out that some of our greatest statesmen could not attain 
presidency in contrast to the success of numerous mediocre m 
How would you account for this* 

It is undoubtedly a source of regret that our best men many tim 
do not reach our highest office However we should take pride in t ^ 
fact that the factors which influence the selection of a presiden i*~ 
candidate are further evidence of the triumph of democracy m Amer 
ica Explain 
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D. Uso of tfca Newspaper in Studying Dnplotnd Persons Problem— 
Grades 1 (-12 

AIM 

1 To study the Displaced Persons problem with the use of news- 
papers 

2 To correlate the present dispute about the admission of D P s 
with our historical past in dealing with immigrants 

■3 To develop the desire for independent and original thinking 
about controversial problems 

MOTIVATION 
1. Who are the D P s 7 

2 From what countries do most of them come 7 

3 What part has the I R.Q played in alleviating this problem 7 

4 What has the United States done about admitting DPs? 

5 Prepare a short talk on the proposition “The United States 
should enact into law the bill now before Congress to allow the en- 
trance of 250,000 D Ps in the very near future " 

6 This topic for the current events period is scheduled at least 
one week before. Students are asked to dip all material from their 
newspapers which refers to this problem 

7 The brighter students of the class may be referred to periodical 
materials on this same topic. Pertinent pamphlets are Publx si {fairs 
Pamphlets Jill, “The Refugees are now Americans," $115, “What 
Shall We Do About Immigration 7 ' There is also the March issue. 
The Annals (1949) 'Reappraising Our Immigration Policy’, which 
may be used by the teacher for reference or statistics on the current 
problem 

8 Two committees, each one taking opposite sides of the question, 
will prepare a special report giving their view on the proposed legis- 
lation These reports should be ready before the lesson is to be taught 
so that they may be inspected by the teacher and suggestions made. 

MATERIAIS 

Newspaper dippings 
Cartoons 

Periodical literature 
Maps 

PRESENTATION 

The first tno questions should be rapidly centred They arc in- 
tended to recall the historical information pertinent lo this discussion. 
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Pivotal Qwwtoni 

1 W hy was the United States 

1 Tradition * “keep the gates open 

2 Need of labor 1 2 3 4 *1 p 

3 Resources and land of United pnor to World War 
States ready for exploitation 

4 Industrial Revolution 

5 Ideals, etc 

Interim or medial summary , nrtm««ion of these 

How has the United States benefited from the admission 

immigrants’ 


1 Problems of assimilation 2 W'ly 'uU jhe U m 

2 Criminals f'™ 1 *^ S ^ World 

3 Radicals > he P' nod following 

4 Disappearance of frontier War I 

5 Unemployment, etc . mpltirnr pot" 

Interim or Medial Summary Why was the term , ® , m . 

not a true description in many respects of what h pp 
migrants once they came here’ 


1 Needed skills 

2 Home for the oppressed 

3 Increase employment 

4 America's greatness has been 
a result of its immigration 
policy 


3 Committee favoring the change 

m the law will now present its 


1 Danger ol overpopulation 4 Committee opposing 

2 Depression change in the present law « 

3 Unemployment now present its repo 

4 Housing, etc , pamst 

(The committees will inevitably present arguments for an aga»"^ 
which were presented m the opening questions and whic 

have been present throughout our history, indicating the con 
of historical processes ) 

Interim or medial summary 

Questions directed to each committee from members of the clas 
newspaper dippings are to be used in posing questions or in suppo 
or opposing arguments of the speakers 

FINAL SUMMARY 

Members of the dass will be called upon to indicate whether ^ 
are for or against a change in the law, indicating their reasons 
their opinion. 


Cfiopfer 9 


audio-visual materials 

AND TECHNIQUES 


I. WHY AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS SHOULD BE USED 
Audio-visual materials have always had their function in the social 
studies lesson There is nothing radically new about their use in the 
classroom Something new is being added with the constantly im- 
proving variety and value of the materials available, and with the 
increased know ledge of the functions of auditory and visual materials 
in the learning process The spectacular progress made by the Armed 
Forces in their educational programs during World War II em- 
phasized the need for audio visual aids So effective was the instruc- 
tion that endian observers, recognizing the value of the newer meth- 
ods, recommended their adoption in the schools throughout the 
nation 

Advocates of audio visual instruction stress the necessity of bring- 
ing the extra school experience into the classroom The present day 
pupil is familiar with almost every mass medium of communication 
m use in the everyday world He listens, hears and sees these media 
at home, m transit to and from school, and m the movie theatre 
They are present m his entire environment Why, then, should they 
be a novelty in the classroom 7 

Educational authorities agree that audio-visual methods and ma- 
terials are necessary today to promote the improvement of instruc- 
tion The teacher must be cautious, however, not to discard any of the 
traditional methods and materials as “obsolete," and "all wrong" 
The traditional textbook illustration, chart and wall map should not 
be eliminated 

Audio- visual methods and materials are not an end in themselves 
They serve a useful function in bringing the outside world into the 
classroom through the media of sight and sound and sene to make 
the learning situation real, a major goal in good (caching 
Teachers who seek change from the traditional textbook assigned 
lesson m the social studies will find the use of audio- visual materials 
w elcome media w ith which to vary a lesson In v iew of the dunging 
character of the school population, auditory and visual aids increase 
the types of instructional materials and methods required to reach 
the comprehension levels of every type of pupil found in tlie classroom 
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„ WHAT THE TEACHER REQUIRES TO AUGMENT HIS 
REPERTOIRE OF TECHNIQUES teachers 

A well equipped soe.al studies department “"P rov ‘' t ^ to mary 
with a great fund of materials There arc < rf « 
visual aids such as wall maps, posters, char , ls as the 

graphs These should he augmented by such new ^ color ), 

sound and silent film, the lantern slide (black and v recor ding, 

the flat picture projection, the film strip , J, 

the wire or tape reproduction, the diorama, the pa spirlt -dupb- 

vanous duplicated materials such as mimeographed or P ‘ 
rated shei Basie equipment required farafioodaudors^pr^ 
gram would include the following a sound film project tl 
a film strip and slide projector, an opaque projecto , 
machine It is unusual today to find a school ' which d loes “ 
some or all of this equipment Limited resort to . g j tls 

process should not discourage the teacher who s “ ks _ , on 0 [ a 
a sure method of reaching the individual pupil P enliven 

neatly arranged, illustrated sheet with eye appeal will serve to 
a lesson (See p 143 for facsimiles of mimeo processed sheets J ^ 
Each of the items of audio visual equipment can be pia 
hands of willing and reliable students thereby releasing ain 

from the mechanical preparations that precede a lesson lea 

encourage artistically inclined pupils to prepare illustrai 
tracings which can be reproduced by duplicating machines 
as some of these finished products appear, they can be prepar 
pupils with little practice nation 

The frequent use of these materials and ingenious improv 
by both teacher and pupil will stimulate interest The teacher w* _ 
discover new variations in techniques to be employed in class 
aration of a lesson using audio visual materials requires the ^ 
degree of diligence and attention to detail as any other lesson ^ 
merely an additional medium for reaching the particular leve 
comprehension in a class and a means of stimulating the imagi ^ 
of individual pupils Some teachers and supervisors have foun ^ 
lessons employing audio visual media to be excellent devices 
evoking self expression on the part of retarded and reluctant pup 
Such lessons also tend to enrich the learning of the average or super* 
class Their value is universal 


111 THE PLACE OF AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 
IN THE LESSON 

Audio visual materials have varied uses They may be employ^ 
(1) as an introduction or motivation to any particular unit (2) 
the body of a lesson in which the audio visual materials are the basi 
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ot the lesson (3) is a summary o! a particular lesson or overview 
of Irnure units to be studied er as a review of previous lessons in a 

U Tte u^of audiovisual materials does not exclude the use of 

apperceptive basis » mind 

should be integrated into tl c , , , . t0 Ju ppf e ment not 

Sound and StUnt Fd,ns ^ ^ 

to substitute for the teacher AUhofi . . so in 8 t he case of films 

otlier audio-visual materials i P* ^ mcorporated and co- 

Othcr audio usual aids ma> always present the 

ordtnated with the lesson bream' custora ary film Teachers 

SrS Kt of films recognise that there ,s no one method 
° 'mtea^ is cautioned <0 Fev.ew andjl«t..he flm with the 

following considerations in mind LIE polC ntial effectiveness 

class (2) complexity o! the Mm <&£ Tlle ma ,enals pot 
for the specific lesson and (■>)“" perchance the projector is 
trajed in the film should lx i uugbL p= or mcrst a „d an 
equipped with mechanisms lo permit or ena bled al!y 

outlet for an additional microphone 

on the teaching during the J, „ / , s no t for entertainment 

ft should be noted that a film s 6j , 0 passively and 

purposes dunng " h, , ch '| l ''w P re P showmgand post showing discussions 
wait to be entertained Thd.re f.owmg a^ ^ w , he aim of the 
should reflect the relationship i of i ' reactions and * I ' ee . d i S “ t 1 

lesson encouraging JP” nlanC ° dy a „d special reports by stud enl Is 
Sion makes possible further shidy * „ ent depicted in a 

The recognition or recollection o ors The m0I e critical ones 

film often evokes criticism hom^ P Such discoveries l“ d “ 
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magazine, or newspaper illustration into ^ pI ^y be flashed™ the 

f or the use - 

he radio program recording sdent .to* — 
and tape or w.re reproduction are also ■ «“ ' meda fcr d ^ 
the powers of expression Each of thes t j, eir coro prehen- 

on their powers of imagination and to st g take ^ 

sion There is less of a tendency on he part of pupils »( 
path of least resistance in the classroom than in television 

seeing and hearing a sound film in a commercial theatre or 
broadcast at home 

audio-visual materials suitable for 

MOTIVATING LESSONS 

1 Reference to a portion of film previously shown 

2 A mounted cartoon enlargement or poster 

3 A wall map or graphic chart classroom wall 

4 Magnification of a newsmap on the scree 

by means of an opaque projector C n,nt-duolicated re- 

5 Individually distributed mimeographed or spint-uup ^ 
productions of an editorial cartoon, comic strip or grap 

MATERIALS FOR THE BODY OF A LESSON . , s 

1 A sound film in entirety 33 minutes running time f ost . 

most suitable It provides time allowance for pre-showi g 
showing discussion or both __pvieW and 

2 A well captioned film strip The teacher should p 

select important frames which meet the needs of the less rested 

3 A fiat picture projected on the wall, or a poster-size pic 

on the edge of the blackboard , u 0 . 

4 Any of the materials mentioned in Recommendation j 
ttvatmg Lessons 

MATERIALS FOR USE AS OVERVIEW. SUMMARY. 

OR REVIEW been 

1 Any film strip whose scope includes frames which have 

seen and discussed previously vprlaps 

2 A film strip or silent film which covers an area which o 
into other units of study or courses of study, eg Hozv To 0 
War, (film strip) , The River and The City (documentary 

by Parc Lorentz) , A Tale of Two Cities (sound film ® t0 
Dickens story edited for school use), depicting the events lea i £ ^ 
the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution , A Citizen 
World (recording of the documentary by Norman Corwin), descn 
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.h, .Boris of the United Nations special bureaus , Overture 1812 by 
Tschaikow sky (symphonic recording) depicting Napoleon s imasion 

- — P«“- * - 

edftona^cartoom the identification of portions of a map, or reading 
o£ a chart or graph 

GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS FOR SPECIAL 

yBzzxs&Sr*** 1 * 

credits or in lieu of other assign malure reproduction of a 

3 The construction of a diorama ( m etal, soap, etc , by 

real scene) with balsa wood pap c J ma „’ ua l decent) Such a 
students who show an inclination to mcoura gement lest the 

project requires constant insp k supcr , n tcndents ' 

- s « rtoons 1 or 

repUu=~r S - S l^“- 

^ret«:nd«U- « easily learned 
IV SUSOeSTIONS TO ‘UfBIlVISO^AN^TE^n 

FOR building an a par, of the money al ot- 

1 Obtaining Film 11 ,s ' , ! s ? Ownership of such Sims 

ment for the purchase of ^“^“h films when needed Add. 
by a department insures th< ““ ! ° hanged with other schools or 

tiorral films may be borrowed Unnersity Film Library, 

sse - B 

Service, Audio Visual A®”* AjwaJtes and others ^ 

F f P s ::,CT& j sc ^ 

shades, proper '''""‘^"a.Ubk.me sfage of the 

If no suitable room rs j £ )0 ur classroom is equipped 

curtain drawn will sen 
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dark shades and an electrical outlet, you need l not 1 E° any 
It will serve well in the use of film strip ’ P * J microphone to the 

jection. If mechanically possible, try o . t0 call attention 

sound projector or amplifier. It enables the teach 
to particular events during the showing. Departmental 

3 Storing Films end Film Smps. The School ° r ^ 

Film Library-Most teachers and su P c ” , ?°' s '' a ..„ distribution and 
location lor audio-visual materials to facilitate Record 

storing of films and other valuable audio-visual materials, 
files should be placed within easy reach of the storage. 

A storage suitable for films is a six foot meta cabinet with she.^ 
on which wooden or metal slots can be install® . mturn 

used to store disc recordings. The slots make it easy to g con . 

films without disturbing other film cans. Films should be kep^^ 
tamers, properly labeled, in an upright position, it 1 t0 

that a metal water tray or basin be placed on the low . ra . 
provide moisture. This is intended to prevent the drying 
tion of films. . . _ cabinet 

A convenient method of storing film strips ts a v, .i s> 

constructed of plywood or other light wood with s o e _ 

Cabinets with narrow drawers for storing film strips may 
chased from audio-visual supply agencies. In either case 
may be kept in horizontal or vertical positions. The former ^ 
eliminates the necessity of consulting the filing cards for ' P 
storage. The title on the face cover of the can makes selec 10 
Such a file can be placed against a wall or atop a filing cabme * 
should be instructed to replace cans to their assigned pane s. ^ 
sponding numbers should be inscribed on the narration pamp ^ 
It is advisable to keep a daily or weekly record s ^ eet ., or -' : s 
drawals and return of films and filmstrips. The film hbran 
thereby saved considerable time and effort. Similar procedures 
be employed for charts, reserve mimeograph stencils and other a 
visual materials. 


THE USE AND PREPARATION OF MIMEOGRAPHED 
MATERIALS AS VISUAL AIDS 

1. Adaptability. Mimeographed materials, especially 
graphs and current editorial cartoons, provide a type of visua 
most readily adapted to school needs. They do not involve the 
pense entailed in the purchase or rental of films or film strips, 
great skill is required to draw or trace illustrative materials. 
more, operation of the mimeograph machine requires no special s * 
Mimeograph materials can be devised to fill a definite vacuum 
the class work and can be channeled to serve the particular aim w 
the teacher is seeking. Films and film strips may be excellently P re * 
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pared and may cover the subject and yet by pass the particular point 
which the teacher wishes to emphasize 

a ttrfpTS."n S be effectively used lor the Mowing 

purposes , 

(1) To bring textbooks “P-“ , jjtuded to in the 

(2) To supplement materials omitted tro 

textbook. . t u e text but too difficult 

(3) To simplify materials mentioned in the text our 

for the average student. worksheet, evaluation in con- 

(4) To use for assignment, daily worksneei, cir 

nection with the textbook and magazine cartoons, 

J&aJSSK-J .photons no, 

158 ff ) , _ . , ch, e t s Basic tools required to pre- 

3 Preparation of Stencils and SI « h of Afferent degrees of 

rrpXtSy 1 ^ “ “ne" ^ 

-* “ shad,nE ran b ' addrf 

Additional tools which wtU^ J-J gZ&ZRS 

charts or cartoons If a m ''”“fnTp ovl the comfort and case usu- 
— y and economically 

a sssL * 

matter must be students have been ^omugWy 

illustrations can be h ^ This requires a careful tudy 

nnented m the reading of the sne points must nrsr ^ 

to cause mental resistance on m f 
lengthy assignments 
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2 Figures and lines as well: arewt prop- 
pertain directly to the aim of the { an d disinterest, lead 

erly cut mil produce blurs which cans ^ m<tp are not desirable. 


lv cut mil prouucc p are not desirable. 

,ng y to indifference Too many dtet ™ l, °“ PIJSg gives greater eye 
Furthermore, sufficient space a ™ u “ d *^;” n e g „ B q uicWy. Thought 
appeal to the illustration A single pag P lts bit to the 

mustbe given to the apphcabil.ty of each item in adding 

desired result. . stEna i cutting Dia- 

3 Artistic ability is not a requisite of good slim ^ ^ ^ 

grams of graphs and charts mat he ^cu rate tughly artisuc 

purpose Cartoons and figures need not necK^n y s senc as 
and accurate. They may be suggest.! i e Toothpi. dtl upon t0 
well as artistically drawn figures Students “f h m Wing pap* 1 
trace desired cartoons and figures on * h< ? U ,°L. (me n, buildings. 
These should be filed for future use Stock fi |“ * ^^ns lend 
conveyances, etc.) should be kept available. Edito inal car- 

themselves to effective reproduction Shadings on th g 
toons need not be reproduced for effectiveness. 

4 Steps in Preparing a Slenctl iraamt) 

a. Select the subject to be drawn (Use on ^" ‘ a i 0 r follow 
b Move it around to most desirable place on the stenci 
a prepared layout. If text is included, it may be typed hist J ^ 
left for the drawing This method prevents damage to th 
drawing by the typewriter , < point 

c Place the piece of cellophane between the stencil to cut 

of the stylus It senes as a cushion for the pressure ***1 neces - 
an effective line Utilize the glass rod and correction fluid wncu ^ 
sary Severe damage should not discourage the stencil cu a i to 
be, cut out the damaged portion and use a piece of unuse «jj oW 
fill the frame created by the removal of the damaged po ° o0 
for a margin of about a quarter of an inch on the new 1 
which correction fluid or mimeograph cement can be smeaI f nnIie d. 
will hold as effectively as if this operation had not been pc aT£ 
d. The "register" or quality of impression depends on ^ ^ 
taken by the mimeograph machine operator Sufficient ink n* ^ ^ 
applied to produce an effective register The efficient opera 
pride himself on his skill and effectiveness A good looking page 
an artistic masterpiece. i * lv be- 

e. The stencil should be carefully removed, dried compie ^ 

tween the pages of newsprint and filed carefully for further ^ 

this is done, the stencil will serve to produce as many as 
more copies . „ n 

5 The “ Pre cut ’ or Dte-Impressed Stencil Such stenC ^. 
which text or illustration or both have been impressed, are av . 
at the large stencil distributors The cost of preparing such a s 
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is prohibitive unless desired for mass distribution The Armed Serv- 
ices used such stencils to distribute materials to installations on a 
world-wide scale Newspaper editors, lecturers and others found 
these prepared stencils invaluable aids The A B Dick Company 
offers for retail sales a number of “pre-cut” maps with which teach- 
ers have been acquainted Instructions in the use of such stenals can 
be obtained from the leading mimeograph companies in the City of 
New York 

6 Distribution Problems The problem of economy and the rele- 
vancy of the mimeographed sheets to the student’s future work and 
review of past work should determine the distribution If there is a 
shortage of paper, it is advisable that only one set should be kept in 
class, distributed when needed, and then collected If economy is not 
a problem, the teacher should consider the expendability of distribu- 
tion It is advisable to allow the students to keep these sheets when 
(a) the text lacks certain information which is required for home- 
work, (b) the sheet contains information which may be of assistance 
for extra school purposes An example of the latter is a supplemen- 
tary sheet which may explain or simplify the New York Unemploy- 
ment Insurance or Disability Benefits Law The teacher must use his 
discretion in recommending the proper keeping of these sheets by the 
students Constant reference to such materials in class discussion, ex- 
amination and notebook inspection make safekeeping advisable 
Conclusions Like every other audio-visual medium, the efficacy 
of the mimeographed sheet depends upon its proper and conscien- 
tious use The fact that tire teacher usually prepares the sheets gives 
him a vested interest in its proper employment in class It would be 
wasteful to put forth efforts in organizing, editing, illustrating, cut- 
ting stencils and mimeographing only to relegate them to a file where 
they are forgotten. Aside from their advantages of versatility and 
adaptability to the immediate classroom situation, they present a 
visual situation which is always present to the students They are su- 
perior to posters because of their convenient portability and ever- 
ready use. Add to this a certain spontaneity which allows them to 
meet some matter of current interest and their versatility becomes 
complete. 
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SPECIMEN LESSON PLANS 

The following section is devoted to specimen lesson plans using the 
various media which have been described 
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F ^y„r F r~; - «- * 

a leader) 

JSKSSmbw t 

Relation to Course Principles of Govemraen 
Outline of film (from catalogue, dMn0Cn ,ey, Shar'd 

Democracy The wo described a "’ mated 

Krsfrrt and Shared Powrr, are ^ fi]m p,esents two important 

SsthiSt'tvVproUed democracy , a Moored ereoomm 

ZTd^Z M aTa d s^^ H «* — 

‘T Suggestions before the film* shown 

A for^dcKrtnining whether a common.,, « a des- 

potism or a demooaq- mUoJttcUm of film What do you believe 

» * t i undtrsuni *“ 

film — , 

1 Shared power 

2 Shared respect 

3 Economic balance 

4 Enlightenment ^ ^ ^ 

-^|?®S5S£S5 

democracy will depend on kmd 0 f govem- 

D ‘ SCUSS 3 "In a democracy the people deserv 

meat they ge,” Do you agree? 
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4 Which do you value more highly, liberty, or s ^ lr ^ 

5 Can we devise a political and economic system that 

combine both 7 


SOUtID FILM LESSON _ ^ 

A Angmn'nt The control of peacetime. 

1 Mention three possible uses tor atomic , , ol ato mic 

2 What is the United States plan for the co 

energy were the Ejections of tlie Soviet u "‘ on? le > 

4 What is the challenge of the present day to young p P 
B Pre Sliowtug — Announce True-False Quiz to fol oi 

This picture will answer such questions as 
Who invented the atomic bomb 5 
How deadly is it compared to other weapons 
Is it possible to defend our country against the bomD t ; 

What would have happened it Hitler had discovered it first 
Is there any way to prevent an atomic war 
C Show film 

D True False Quiz and Discussion African 

1 The atomic bomb was developed by German and A 

scientists only „ , ,r the 

2 While a direct hit would damage New York seriously, 
bomb landed in the Hudson River it would not be very dea y 

3 It might be possible to bring a bomb to our coast y 
marine 

4 There is a defense against the bomb ts 

5 The basic ideas on how to obtain atomic energy are se 


held by the United States 
E Additional Discussion 

1 Why did Congress believe it was necessary to give tne g 
eminent control of atomic energy 7 

2 Who should be m charge of atomic energy in various c 
tries where it is developed 7 

3 (a) What is the United States plan 7 

(b) What is the plan of the Soviet Union 7 

4 Can you think of any reasons why the Russians do not a 

cept the American Plan 7 .. 

5 Would it be a good idea to ask all nations to destroy 
atomic discoveries 7 Reasons 7 

6 Many people think that only a world organization can ban 
die these problems What do you think 7 
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SOUND FILM LESSON 

Atm To understand the circumstances surrounding the writing 
and signing of the Declaration of Independence 
Moltiahon Read this quotation from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ‘ We hold these truths to be self evident that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their creator with certain un 
alienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness " 

What is the story behind this declaration 7 
Problem In addition to learning the story behind the Declaration 
of Independence bear the following in mind The men who wrote and 
signed the Declaration were not poor — m fact, many were quite 
wealthy It the Resolution had failed, all of them — Jefferson, Han- 
cock, Franklin and Adams would have lost all their wealth and would 
have been hung as traitors to Great Britain As you view the film see 
if you can find out what decided them on independence and revolu- 
tion 

Content Motion picture film The Declaration of Independence 
running time 25 minutes 
.Summary 1 Use the follow mg time line 

1492. 1776 .1951 

Compare the period of 1776 with modern times with respect to 
clothes, transportation, ideas What conclusions can you draw about 
the changes that time has made? 

2 Some men favored independence, others opposed it What were 
some of the arguments giv en on each side ? 

Tory Arguments Rebel Arguments 

a 
b 


Application I On this sketch map of the world indicate where 
the demands for independence have developed in modern times 
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"T," ‘-xzzs.'HZ 

think is correct on the bas.s of the motion picture you have jus 
Fill m the letter of that unsuer in lh ' lon at the time the 

xtssa 

<„ i-«“ <•> .SSS.'SHT. y-MJS iss 

pendence which was taken out was on the ^e t of (a) taxa 
(b) rights of man (c) freedom of speech (d) slavery ^ 

3 The man who took the most 'mportantpartl ^ 
,ng of the Declaration of Independence was (a) Jefferson I ) 

ilton (c) Washington (d) Hancock. { Inde pendence 

4 The men who opposed the P™™ 0 ” / 

were called (a) Rebels (b) Tones (c) SP-“ W ^ ndenc e 

5 The deciding vote for the Dec t, York (c) Cah- 
was cast by the state of (a) Massachusetts (b) New Yo f 

forma (d) Delaware . r( l “true” 

II Next to each of the following statements ^tetb de . 

or 1 false” using the information obtained in the film y 

c,sl 1 ons The fir$t mzn to Slgn t h e Declaration of Independence 

was John Hancock^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ DeclaraUon was George 

Washington nrivnn(1 to the 

3 There was practically no opposition by anyon 

signing of the Declaration of Independence the 

4 The three men who were assigned the job of w g 
Declaration included Jefferson Franklin and John Adams ^ 

5 The Continental Congress at Independence ri 
drew up and signed the Declaration met in New York City 


Thought Problems « 

1 One of the characters in the film said "The Declaration o n ^ 

pendence would have become the death warrant of the me 
signed it What did he mean by this statement’ nerlara- 

2 The men who attended the Convention that signed the L) 
tion were well dressed, spoke well and seemed to be well edu 
Yet there were no public high schools and very few public 
tary schools in colonial days How do you account for their Icaj” 

3 Jefferson took a leading part m writing the Declaration of ^ 

pendence, Washington took an insignificant part. How do y oU 
count for the fact that Washington, not Jefferson, became the 
president of the United States’ _ 
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3^SEkm8Mss 

possible tie in Senate " How is tins possible? 

iwasssat #ss* 

0 ? the P.« 

dcnt i I ist what sou think are the demo- 

2 ent and S— 

3 STnd 'bi h p”“ •«* ■ mportan, “ dmdial ‘ 

B — “ ptosd ' wt 
points 

Some pivotal q“' st ions have co py oi the party 
1 (Cartoon of platb =“ > predict what laws the 

Car- -s . ;■ »~ 

■ i-*— - 

1000 delegates' ,„b of the convention' 

3 What appears to be the m vote tor favorite sons 

4 (Favorite sons) y n3tl on is unlikely' 

i T» ttSs " 

lect of the electoral _^ t Hwfule questions . 

7 See manual for other worthwhile q^ bastd pupil 
C Return to discussion and b ackM (ollmling day ) 

no cs flt may be necessary to do t a „ d pop u, 3r vole s 

d iK-f-ssns-riS^i f*— ™ and cnt,c 

in 1944, loos, l°-v, 

electoral system ' 
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tape RECORDER lesson furnished by use of a 

Interest and motivation lor 1 “ Are There" program en 

recording of a portion of the CBS __ program was recorded 
titled, hBdiny in the Continental A y Th P S clock t0 start 

Sd boused for ‘purposed of self* criticism and improvement of » 

S "»Lt Highlights of War of Independence 
Outline of Lesson 

1 Plav Parts of recording, dramatizing . 

a The reasons for the mutiny of the ^ enns y on January 
b The arguments of the soldiers at the meet g ^ nger 
8, 1781 In these speeches the patnotism ' of th ) ' ntis 
men is balanced against the weary cynicism of 
of Valley Forge 

2 Stop the recorder Revolution) 

3 Class Discussion (Review the Causes of America !<« 

a If you were there, how would you have voted £ eorge 
b Why should the following risk their lives fo 
Washington' 1 

1— Tur trader from the frontier 

2 — Tobacco planter from Virginia 

3 — Boston ironmonger 

4 — Jewish immigrant in New York 

5 — Negro from Philadelphia 

6 — Patrick Henry 

7 — Lafayette 

c How did the following influence the vote? 

1 — Leadership of Washington 

2 — Writings of Tom Paine 

3 — Declaration of Independence 

4 — Value of continental currency voting 

4 Play final part of recording describing the results of the 
on whether to continue the mutiny (The men vote 121 U 

to return to the fight ) « d d the 

5 Discussion Morale is not enough to win a war How 1 
following help to win the war? 

1 — Aid from France Holland Spain? 

2 — Aid from Salomon and Morns? 

3— Aid from individual Europeans? 
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6 Review and New Assignment Results of the Revolution. 
Motivation To what extent did the soldiers we described get 
what they were fighting for? 


MIMEOGRAPHED SHEETS EMPLOYING THE 
FREE-HAND AND * P ft E CUT 1 TECHNIQUES* 


Example l. The Law of Supply and Demand a* Depicted in an 
Editorial Cartoon 

Source Reprint in Sunday edition of New York Times 

The cartoon on this page deals 
with an economic law which shows 
the effects of consumer demand 
and prices on each other In order 
to obtain a dear understanding of 
the meaning of the law, turn to 
the textbook In the spaces pro 
vided write a summary of what 
you have read about each of 
the factors as they affect each 
othei- 

After you have recorded the 
tendencies write a paragraph in 
which you explain the taw of sup 
ply and demand 

Study the cartoon and explain 
the caption in the words which you 
have just written as thoroughly as 
you can It will test jour under- 
standing To aid in jour explana 
tion, give examples from jour 

own or your family’s “^ n ' nc “^ r °^ [h 5 °. oar summary, we will 
If your explanations do not check ) , tQ Wlth 

discuss the possible factors which may 

the book's explanation economic problems and 

Editorial cartoons dealing »>tn ~ > th /j ally an d Sunday news- 
events of importance can be fou y Bnng these t0 class 

papers and m some magazines a P 
for discussion and explanation 



" (Tuck t% Cttvtbvt rtn* tr) 

" Depends upon which 
-toy the wind blows” 


what can be done on the 
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Example 2: How Has 
Competition 


Government Attempted to Encourage Fair 
and Combat Monopoly Practices? 



Study the cartoon. When you think you understand its meaning 
proceed to answer the following questions. , 

1. (a) State three laws relating to anti-trust enforcement, 

does each law attempt to destroy monopolistic practices? . . 

(b) Define monopoly. Give three examples of monopous 

2. Explain the meaning of the cartoon. (Aids: What is implied in 
the shadow boxing? What 'division of the federal government is 
sponsible for anti-trust enforcement? To what reasons can we a 
tribute the enforcement or lack of enforcement of anti-trust law 


Justify your answer.) . , 

3. To what extent do you agree or disagree with the cartoon 
opinion? . . 

Give specific evidence (provisions of the laws, recent anti-t 
cases, other historical evidence obtained from your textbook or o er 
sources) to support your opinion. . 

Additional Sources: “The Unseen Revolution” by Amos Bas 
(New Republic, May 2, 1949), “Psychological Warfare” by J^ 11 
Begman. “The Great A & P Muddle” by M. A. Adelman (Fortune 
Magazine) ; “A & P In Court,” Pros and Cons, (Senior Scholastic, 
November 9, 1949) ; “United States vs. The A & P.: Two Argu- 
ments” by Cabell Phillips (New York Times, December 10, 1949) , 
“The Growing Tide of Monopoly,” by Marvin Zeldin, (Guild Re- 
porter, December 9, 1949). 




Study the cartoon, then toy'S thc ** 

f Do you "TIT “ POrtraI 3 “ 

mg d,kc> Why has thc cartoomst 

'Twhy has the dike 

3 Describe thc cartoon >« for tbe ut te 

5 Do you agree or disag 
ist> Justify your answer 
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Cartoon No. 2: "The Giant Stirs" 



Study the cartoon , then proceed to answer the questions. 

1. Identify the nations which are affected by the Asian Corner 
at New Dd! i. 

2. In each of the abo\e cases name the western power wru 

controlled it hitherto. . , 

3. Obsene carefully that two of the binding ropes are titled 
perialism” and “colonial exploitation.” How has this Asian giant 

a victim of both? . _ 

4. Describe the demands of the Asiatic nations at the Asian 
ference. 
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Example 4 Editorial Cartoon Interpretation 



A The above editorial cartoon was first tStaTsuteJ 

to illustrate a prevailing Ktuvinmc condit on * tmtd 

Study the cartoon very carelully Went ty “e ^ the 

m terms of current conditions and eie *L r essed by cartoonist 

following questions relat.ng to the ideas expressed oy 


Dowling 
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, W the meaning of Inflate United Credit, A**-* 

B TZ hat dangers lay m eattng the apples - .the ^ 

3 How has the federal government attempted to curb tit P 

desire for more apples? t n e appetites 

4 List and describe the factors which have stimulated app 

of the public for these apples? rar toonist's point of 

5 Explain why yon agree or disagree with the cartoonist p 

T List and explain as many factors as you know which may have 
a similar effect on a careless public 


B The same cartoon was reprinted m October, 1950 Study 
cartoon again and answer the following O^ 5 ' 10 " 5 Installment 

1 Explain the meanings of Inflation, Unlimited Cre , 

2 What is the point ol view of the cartoonist regarding the us 

unlimited credit and installment buying’ Describe 

3 How does the cartoonist indicate his opinion clearly 

this opinion as you understand it using the terms and charade y 


4 Name some of the groups who have favored the resumptio 

installment buying bailment 

5 Why did the government take steps to discourage in 

buying during war time’ , 

6 What arguments are offered against installment buying o 
Any time? 



1 Distinguish between the terms the open door in China, the 
opening D f China 

2. What would be the effect, »l an "open door" were established, 
on those nations which have concessions and spheres of influence in 
China ? 

3 Imperialist exploitation in China and an open door policy are 
opposing ideas Discuss this statement and give facts to support your 
point of view 

4 List the provisions of the Nine Power Pact (Washington Con- 
ference of 1922) Are these provisions consistent with the open door 
policy? Explain 

5 Why was the United States the nation most determined to es- 
tablish the open door policy in China? 

6 How did the Japanese conception of the open door differ from 
our conception of it? Base jour answer on the above cartoon and on 
the events of the years 1931-1945 
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Example 6: The United Nations— 1949 

Carlo on Interpretation 


Gi £ .‘^ne “afflK. and the number .£ mem- 
ber nations in each body. 



III. (Far Committee Reports) The General A* 5 ™ 11 ’/ A^g 
tember 20th) in 1949 to consider an agenda of 70 item ■ 
these are the following: (Be prepared to write about or discu 
of these items) 

1. Admission of new members. . . Terusa- 

2. Palestine (a) Proposals for a permanent regime for tne jc 
lem area; (b) Protection for Holy Places; (c) Assistance 

tine refugees. . 

3. Question of the disposal of the former Italian colonies. 

4. Question of Indonesia. . . of 

5. Threats to the political independence and territorial tat g 1 / 
Greece. 

6. The problem of the independence of Korea. 
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? International control of atomic energy 

8 Prohibition of the atomic weapon and reduction by one third of 
the armaments and armed forces of die permanent members of the 
Security Council 

9 Observance in Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights and fun 
cfamentaf freedoms 

10 Economic development of under developed countries 

11 Draft convention on freedom of information 

12 Discrimination practiced by certain states against immigrating 
labor, and m particular, against labor recruited from the ranks of 
refugees 

13 Action to achieve or maintain full employment and economic 
stability 

14 Headquarters of the U N 

15 Plan for the reform of the Calendar 



TWO GOLIATHS 

Study the abote cartoon before you proceed to answer the follow 

mg questions . , the story 0 f David 

I Explain the above cartoon on the basis ot me y 
and Goliath 
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2 Define and illustrate the terms Imperialism, Nationalism 

3 Why are the two giants o! Imperialism and Nationalism a 
threat to the boy UN ^ 

4 Give one example of imperialism which the United Nations has 
tried to stop Has it succeeded ? Justify your answer 

5 Give one example of nationalism which the United Nations ha3 
tried to control Has it succeeded ? Justify your answer 

6 Do you think the United Nations is strong enough to destroy its 
two giant enemies* Justify your reasoning 


Exompla 8 Cartoon Interpretation 

Study this cartoon carefully , then answer the list of questions 
below it 

"CRACKU P" 



1 Explain fully your impression of what the cartoonist is trying 
to convey to the reader Be specific with your facts 

2 List and describe briefly at least four (4) problems or issues 
wluch have probably been the reason for this cartoon 

3 Name four nations of the so-called * Western World” and four 
of the so-called * Eastern World ” 

4 What attempts are being made to repair the damage of the 
Crackup? 
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Examplo 9. Mop Study 

Dunns the last quitter of tie 19ti Century and tie first d“* dt ° f "» 
20lh Century the European natrons became n.als m a race to ^amco'oml 
nosscsstons on the “dart continent," a name which Afnca has smce rose 
'S the past quarter of a century Afnca has become more and more 
rmportant as a possrble source of new raw materials 

AFRICA 


/ libya sv s yy 

af.mfe,, W„t AF 

t^i**"* O c.^C \ <r (jp»« | 


L3 BRiTiirt cou>«ns& / ^ 

frAAMOAT 1 5 jsj 

CiVF or 

Good hop* ^ Afnca OT ih which each 
NAME AND LOCATE^' ^ CC ° ^entified Mussolini and later 

?nt^b C CoSio“wS r — - was jhe greeting 

3 “Dr Livingstone, I pr«^ h - c3med ^ C fwaous connecting 

the former after a search land which bord ers a 

4 King Farouk » the ^Sn«d Red Seas-— 

waterway between the a I located in this area 

5 The vast Sahara Desert ts locate^ 
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.udic *, 

Pop.: (1948) Approx. 342 million 
/rVlL -Ste Hindu, Moslem, SM. 
r/lfi - Christian and Buddhist peoples. The 

^ 2jf J . - h\ f Hindus predominate. . 

'^C Density: Approx. 280 per sq. 

. \ / X pZipal Cities: Calcutta Bom- 

\ / ^ bay, Madras, Hyderabad, Ahmefc- 

\ f ^-/ bad, Delhi (capital), Cawnpore, 

5* V-' / . * ritsar. 

^Ae,,.,. Monetary Unit: RuP“- - b 

On January 25, 1950 INDIA ttas p^jabi, Telasi, Ben- 

proclaimed a “sovereign democratic ’ Tam ji Kanarese. English u be- 
republic.” . ing ’replaced by Indian languages as 

India’s place in modem history be- 8 of £ cial tongue . 
gan in 1774 when the British Crown cAPTS ABOUT 

sent Warren Hastings to act as the SIGNIFICANT FACT 
first Governor General over the for- THE REPUBLIC, 
mer Crown Colony-the “ jewel of p reside nt-Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
the British Empire.” Prime Minister— Pandit Jawar 

India succeeded in becoming inde- jjehru 
pendent on August IS, 1947 when it constitution’s features in- 

acbieved dominion status in the Bnt- y.hich abolishes the 

ish Commonwealth. India remains in elude a ciau 
the Commonwealth— the only repub- caste system. 

lie to belong— with certain condi- A bicameral parliament o ^ 
tions. Instead of granting “allegiance u.S. pattern provides for a W 
to the Crown" as the dominions do, 0 f state (250 members) and a 
India recognizes the Crown as the 0 f Peoples (of more than 5 
“head of the Commonwealth"— but bers). The Prime Minister, u 
not of the Indian Republic. Although British, is responsible to the n 
political ties have been broken, India’s 0 f peoples. 

economic ties with the Common- 0UESTI0 NS FOR STUDY AND 
wealth nations remain unbroken. ntcnTwmN- 
GEOGRAPHY: On August 25 2947. MSCUSSIO • ^ 


the sub-continent of India was di 
vided into two sovereign nations— 


1. Describe the status of the pa- 
riah or “untouchable” and tha 


vided into two sovereign nations — nan or unioucndu*t ^ 

Union of India with a majority of the Brahmin in India P q{ 

Hindus, Pakistan with a majority of proclamation of the rep \j cb 

Moslems. Note on the map that what importance is the cia 1 : 

Pakistan is located on both the north- abolishes this caste sys e l n ' , 

east and northwest borders of India. 2. What are the posi ' °“ mmoQ . 

The first exact date of Indian his- dominions in the British 
tory is 327 B.C., the year that Alex- wealth today? Name the do 
ander the Great invaded India. and locate them on your wor 


ULTIMATE RATED 
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Example 11: Federal Hydroelectric Plants 
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Example 12 
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Example 13; Formosa— An 



WHERE IS FORMOSA? WHAT 
IS KNOWN ABOUT IT? The island 
of Formosa has recently attained a 
prominent place in the news of tte 
world This island of about six mil- 
lion population crowded into almost 
14 million square miles is locatea 
about 110 miles off the coast oi 
China, 230 miles northwest of tne 
Philippines, and 670 miles southwest 
of Japan . 

It first became newsworthy atte 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1895 when 
it was ceded to Japan and r 
Taiwan Following the conclusion of 
World War II, Formosa was retumea 
to China and reverted to its former 
name. The natives are referred to a 
‘ Taiwanese " , 

Its chief raw material resources 
offer camphor, sugar, tea an > 
wood for export 

Its geographic location tai 
the question of its strategic 

TSS-o-e-r^-fi 

or “last redoubt” of Chiang 


Issue in Our Asia Policy 
Shek, the Nationalist leader who re- 
tired to that island with a force of 
about ISO 000 troops and an esti- 
mated ?12S million in foreign ex- 
change and precious metals 
THE ARGUMENTS FOR IN- 
TERVENTION. 

1 If the U S opposes the expansion 
of Communism in one place, it 
must oppose it in more or less the 
same way everywhere else. 

2 Recognition of a foreign govern- 
ment implies approval of its poli- 
cies and tends to strengthen it 

3 If we commit ourselves in For- 
mosa, we cannot be at peace with 
the Peking government We can- 
not recognize it with a de facto 
relationship 

4 To keep Communist China nomi- 
nally at war with China it will not 
be able to demobilize and, there- 
fore, will not be able to consoli- 
date its victory and to cany out 
economic reconstruction 

the arguments against 
intervention 

1 Formosa rs less valuable than the 
SE. Asia peninsula 

2 -The MacArthur- J obnson policy 
would binder and hamper any at- 
Sopls to bold SE Asa apmrt 
Communist advance Irons China. 
A Formosan adventure 

a> toenc» ' Im^rS'rd 1 over 
western powers ^ 

.trendy independent such as 

5£?»H£a, soelramo .1 

Indonesia 
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Example 14: How a Bill Becomes a Law 



the S&ES -tra- 
duced the BILL to the HOUSE 


2 The HOUSE sent the BILL to a com- 
mittee which went to work putting the right 
sort of words into it and preparing a report 
for the HOUSE After careful study of the 
BILL, the committee decided it was worth- 
while but that the advice of the public was 



needed. 


{5)c«X>fc4»TT4C 



3 At the public healings held by the 
mittee tic BILL was attacked by tiosc P- 
posed to it and was defended by tbos 
mg ,L At Uie dose of ita J-g *5 
committee voted to approve the . 

send it to the HOUSE Had they ^approved, 
the BILL would have been “hilled. 


4 From the committee the BILL was 
sent to the HOUSE where, after some de- 
bate, it was passed and sent to the SENATE 
The SENATE sent the BILL to its own com- 
mittee where it was again considered and 
changes were made Finally, the SENATE 
approved the BILL with the committee 




changes Because of the changes made by th 
SENATE committee, it was n “'f 3iy ‘ „ va ] 
BILL to go back to the HOUSE for approval 
To "iron out” the diflerent points of va . 
Joint Committee of both Houses met an 
to agree on a compromise of dinerenc 


S After the Joint Committee agreed on all 
the changes to be made, copies of the newly 
amended BILL were sent to the HOUSE and 
SENATE 
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6 7. When both the SENATE and the 
HOUSE passed the BILL, it seemed all its 
troubles were over. All that was now needed 
was the signature of the President and the 
BILL would become a LAW. . . • 





9. The PRESIDENT decided UjUhe BIU. 
was not the soil ot law ho wanted and 
lore he VETOED it. This was a s ' n °f J”° y 
to those who '»• 

would vote lo keep the BILL despite Ihe 
of the PRESIDENT. 




’• n ' d ®“,” S le b S b I t olk.«d' more 

CONGRESSMEN 

AeflS “ RI« '«■*»“' ' bt “*• 

Sled the PRESIDENT. 
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Example 15: Trends In Consumers' Prices-Cost of Uv.ng ^ 


Hi 


tgKStaHB 



•U -IT •» -« M ’2* *“ *-* p 

(Sources Need York Times, NAT IND CONF Bd, BUREAU O 
L \BOR STATISTICS ) 

Instructions Study this graph Were the rises ^J^pJ^ach 
approximate the points on this index as closely as possible 
statement as follows 


Item Year 
Food Jan ’50 
Wages Aug '48 
Profits '48 


• jouaivs , 

Other Index Numbers T rf to statement « true accor 

mg to the graph- 

Feor Ao p lf u,,, statement is false accord 

Jan ’50 198 mg to the graph. 

NS if there is not sufficient 
AuE M8 222 NS on , he u> justify 

'48 -tOO the statement 

The rise in the cost of living almost completely stopped v-hen 
World War I and World War II ended. 

The cost of In mg in the last date shown (W») ''as j 
36% higher than the highest point reached after \V or 
The depression that started in 1929 produced a sharp d P 
consumer prices that carried the index below 100 ^ 

The cause of the sharp inflation in prices m the 194US w 
wage increases granted to workers _r 

Factor> wages rose from 1939 to 1948 more than the 
lmng although the cost of food rose esen more than did " 
and profits riSC 

Tlie period of OP\ 1943 to June 19-*6 shows a shaxp« 
in the cost of living than the jcars before or after Or- 
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-7. We cannot expect a decline in the cost of living until we hit 
-8 The cost'of living toward the end of 1949 was about % 
-9 mSfteSiwblr m the lowest point in the depression of the 

-10 Thfpeak? ifthe index in 1920 and 

arv rises caused by post war rises in demand for goods 
—11 A policeman's nominal stage in one large aty ■ » ( 

, 1939 to 1943 What probably happened to his standard 

living? Give your reasons 


Example 16. Getting Acgoolnled With History 



What is histoiy? Ho» it 

~r=5w££s 

history Briefly, here are some ol the “**“* 


bttronshrps wtf. each other ““y 

ships are often expressed i njf/C re- 

or commerce and are called ECQMW 
lation ships Others are pressed » W ^ 
Uws and governments an ^th 

POLITICAL relationships - olher 

the way some men live compar 
men These are SOCIAL relaUonships 




lUonships „icrnRY? 

WHAT IS THE PUBPOSE u ^ Ure past 

The purpose ol understandable to 

IQ 1 and male He preeM ^ , clear- 
people. Eos eximp . f a co «bo>? Tty 
St, true pittu" ol l many ol the de- 
S and * > el %" r.ott,\b„. and 

tails ar= “““•.lifbSl. COnBOl. 
herroiv a COW «> ho , the past f » 

by Emerson Houg ti)£ pcC jcnt and ltt\ 

become teaL fl ^ro , „&ng the ransc- 

to< -* 
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History makes the past real in IMI ' y i “^ , see lun S pilot of a steam- 

THE MISSISSIPPI and you become an adventure Jefferson 

boat on the dangerous Mississippi River R peasants” and 

wrote from France and, like him, you “peer into 

learn how the poor people of France hved in p | Kidenls as ^ lss ue their 
History opens all doors You can stand I a gaUlnt Minute Men at 

orders You are on the firing line uito Capt ™ < s mcn as lbe) , storm 
the battle of Lexington You are with Gen cnces They are written 

the Normandy beaches Best of all these are itxu P eyes. The 

by people who were present and saw these things mtn 

history book can be more exciting than the s ory book under- 

But history does more than open the door to the past It ne p , 

stand the present Tilings do no, ■■happen ‘ ' ^verythmg ab 1S 
beginning in the past Knowing the past *° “jl, l0 und erstand the 

riro" - ^ s °“ ettans of th5 

history of the southern states 


Example 17: Digging Info History 
HOW IS HISTORY WRITTEN? 

By this time you have probably begun to wonder what method >s 
writing history We know that Mark Twain was not a histonan yet hs? ^ 
of the steamboat pilot is so true, because he was a pilot for seve y 




WHAT IS A PRIMARY SOURCE? 

By a primary source we mean a 
first hand account or something ^ 
comes from the horse’s mout 
you see a boxing match and tc 
«tory of what vou saw you are a pn- 
mary source The men who ro ° e , 
Pony Express the boy who worked in 
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U* CCC c * mps ' A°“n»o pilots w ho bombed Europe— these ate all possible 
pnmary sources of evidences of what happened. Their boob, tones, loTand 
letters are valuable to the histonan who rebuilds the scene for the student of 
that part of the past 


WHAT IS A SECONDARY SOURCE? 

The term secondary source refers to those 
stones that are "second hand.” If I tell the 
story of how I saw Pres Roosevelt nde 
through New York City, I am a primary 
source If I tell you the story and you repeat 
it to someone else, you are a secondary source. 

Naturally, a primary source is much better 
than a secondary source but when there u no 
letter, diary, or other evidence of a first hand 
nature, it often becomes necessary to depend 
on the second hand information of someone 
who was not present but got the story from 
somebody who took part m the event. 

It is important to remember that no fact 
is accepted by histonans unless at least two 
different primary sources can agree upon it. 

Thus we know that the British commander at 
Tenngton said to the Minute Men, ‘ Disperse, 
ye rebels!" because more than two Americans 
its* ract ,s«u l wummo smrwtp present at the time recalled faeanng that 
expression 

On the other hand we cannot be 
sure of the story of how Washington 
chopped down the cherry tree because 
there are no two witnesses to confirm 
that story 



A,- 1 

“ . THMC nor 
J AK0A6IH6 TO 
[Jones /T starts 
,.J iTHAPHLftD 

UxJ Tw,s 
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Coronet Films, 207 E 37 St., NY 

Curriculum Films, 14*17 Crescent St, L I C 1, N 

FilmFax Productions, 995A 1st Ave, N Y 21. 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N Y 20 
Amer Council on Education, 744 Jackson PI , Wash 
Current History Films, 77 5th Ave , N Y 3, N Y 


Y 

6 , 


D 


C 


aiso M 

Source List (Appendix B) of Audio-Visual Materials, 18th Yearbook, Na 
tional Council for Social Studies— as complete and comprehensive a list 
as can be found anywhere c . 

The following audio visual materials were used by classes in the boci 
Studies Department of one of New York City’s high schools during a 
recent ter m. The sources from which films were obtained are indica 
by abbreviations in order to conserve space. 

BE — Film owned by the Board of Education, and available at the schoo 


in question 

CIO — Film Bureau, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 

D C 

DC — New York State Department of Commerce, Albany, N Y 
EB — Encyclopedia Britannica Films, New York City 
TVA — Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn 
USA — Signal Officer, Film Library, First Army Headquarters, Fort 
Wadsworth, Staten Island N Y 

The cost of the film program was quite nominal, involving no charge 
whatever for the TVA and BE films, postage on DC films, expressage 
on USA films, and a small rental averaging one to two dollars per reel 
in addition to postage on CIO and EB films The entire cost of showing 
37 films containing about 73 reels was less than forty dollars 


FILM DESCRIPTIONS 

Airplane Changes Our World Map 10 minutes BE Sound. 

Types of map projection are illustrated, and world air strategy dis- 
cussed Useful for geography courses with maturer students 
America Sails the Seas 32 minutes DC Sound, color 

What the merchant marine does, how it operates, where it goes, 
what it carries, why we need it 
Americans AU 20 minutes BE or DC Sound 

Dramatically presents in a March of Time Forum Edition the dangers 
of prejudice and intolerance to American liberty, and describes programs 
such as the Springfield Plan to promote better human relations through 
school and community action 
Argentine Primer 20 minutes DC Sound. 

Economic and social conditions m one of our most important Latin 
American neighbor nations are effectively portrayed Useful in geography 
courses or American History 
Brotherhood of Man 10 minutes DC Sound color 
An animated color cartoon, based on the Benedict Weltfish pamphlet, 
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“The Races of Mankind," (Public Affairs Pamphlet No “>■ “ tov0 '” e 
to Show that racial differences are superficial and environmental 
Children of Mors 18 minutes. DC Sound. 

T A C M.^ m oU Ut “ocu D rn C mn.r, cl^c pomting “uU 

problems of housing, traffic : mid ton 8 fof pUmled cooperative 

of the growth of large cities A S 
communities is presented ml _ lltes EB Sound. 

Development of Transportation 10 ®““ £ Unite d States in the past 

Traces the progress of transportation in the uni 

century and a half dc Sound. 

Distributing Americas Goods 11 ™““ CMts 0 f the producer, the 
Sequences are devoted to fito shom how 59 rents out 

retailer, wholesaler, and transpor distribution of the article, 

of each purchase dollar “ »d consumer, can cooperate 

and indicates ways in which disttiouiors 

to reduce distribution costs . c_,,nft , T 

Dttndc and Conquer 35 .minntes USA Sound dllt ,„g World War II 
One of the ‘Why Wo F '*“ forces in the ..sues for whch 

for orientation of member, of the Nazi technique for 

the democracies were fight ng ■ dissensions 

overcoming nations by creating 111 rr or DC Sound. 

fS“” Pour Hie ^,1 22 ■»***££ M the facto,. -to* 

a SETJSS ^ - - “ *— “ 

SSL. EmSe from World War II which 

Describes the conditions resui s 
necessitated American economical 


and growth of Urge « ^ diagrams 

through good animated map Sound 

The House I Lire la 10 F nu 


he House I Live In ID Sinatra. » “ ! "“ J dt ' 

An Academy Award P‘ ctu " S and jj, terraeial imderslandmg 
vclops the theme of mterr 1 D £ Sound. , interpreted 

How lo Read o Map 9 ° d mdiuq, maP* ■“* be ‘ ^ 

Explains how geographical 

nomic and soual problems at 

the Republic in 1947 . bE. Sound. , -d^n power- 

Industrial Revolution 11 Jf* the development of molern P“ 

Contrast, the use of manpower w. 

driven machinery 
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It’s Your America 35 minutes DC Sound, color. 

The principles of democracy pictured as seen by a returning soldier ot 
World War II 

A Letter of Thanks 20 minutes CIO Sound 
The story of a CARE package 
Mainline U SA 20 minutes DC Sound, color 
An Association of American Railroads release showing the importance 
of rail transportation in the American scene 
Man — One Family 20 minutes DC Sound 
A hard hitting refutation of the theory of the master race, produced 
by the British Information Service It breaks down common and per- 
sistent beliefs that one race is inherently superior to another Dr Julian 
Huxley and Prof J B S Haldane were scientific advisers 
Money At Work 17 minutes DC Sound. 

A description of the work of the New York Stock Exchange, showing 
the processes involved in the buying and selling of securities and the 
importance of the stock exchange in furnishing the capital needed lot 
industrial expansion 

The Nasis Strike 50 minutes USA Sound 
Pictures the beginning of World War II and the blitzkrieg on Poland. 
The pattern of attack used by the Nazis is described 
One People 12 minutes DC Sound, color 
Narrated by Ralph Bellamy, the film stresses the variety of national 
origins which took part in the making of modern America 
One World or None 9 minutes Sound. 

Develops five factual concepts on atomic power there is no secret, 
scientists of many nations combined efforts to discover atomic energy, 
the extent of destruction resulting from atomic attack dwarfs previous 
weapons, no nation is safe against such attacks, there is no effective 
defense The conclusion follows that the people of the world must co- 
operate to control this terrible power 
Our Earth 11 minutes EB Sound. 

The relation of the physical aspects of the earths environment to the 
activities of peoples Useful in courses in geography 
Peoples of Canada 12 minutes DC Sound. 

The purpose of the film is to show the different lands of life lived in 
various parts of Canada and the essentially democratic makeup of the 
dominion Useful in promoting understanding of Canada as a ‘ melting 
pot in many ways similar to the United States 
Prelude to War , Part I 45 minutes USA Sound. 

Describes the course of Nazi aggression leading up to the invasion of 
Poland 

Prelude lo War, Part II 45 minutes USA Sound. 

A continuation of the above. 

Port of New York 16 minutes DC Sound. 

A description of the port, shipping, trade and other facilities of New 
York City 
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Retort on Chino 33 minutes DC Sound World 

The record of United States Chinese cooperation for victoo' m World 
War n StJwell Chennault, ATCs Hump/ scrv.ce « deptcted, as 
wd^ as die coarse of Japan s aggression .n Cta from 1931 on. 

The River 35 minutes BE Sound ^stormed the 

i attempted to solve 

the problem. __ _ , 

South Africa 11 minutes ® a®*™- o£ some o£ the salient 

A March of Time Forum Editio P d cia j development m 

features of South Africa's economic, political and soc 
the twentieth century 

Sydenham Plan 10 minutes attempt to promote interracial 

description of Sydenham Ho^i^s at.emfd „„ 

understanding by permitting 
an equal basis as doctors and nurses 

Tale of Two Cities 12 m notes USA. boun h Md Nagasaki 

A survey of the .Scots of atom hombu* o U ™ Trmed forces 
originally released as a newsred for 

Three to Be Served 22 mmutes DC Sot Manufacturers designed to 
A release by the NaUontd AswciaUen mer , m ^ rt ]a 

show the interdependence of eap.Ul. labor 
tion to management in a small 

TV A 20 minutes TV A Sound Va n c y Authority to 19« in 

The accomplishments of > * ccnlrol ^ a ,d navigation. 

developmg multi puyose dmis ope a^g „ bt estat,on ruraldeetr.fi 

produce power, and improve agnea. 
cation, research and regional planning 

FILM strips 

ways System) ^ pottery, wood cam 
such as weaving, basK«® , - ^ 

and stone carving American Heritage Senes. ^ 

The B,rth of Our F'gf 0 " l f ^ a Describes the ,hc MaJ- 
Dtgesl & NEA) 19TP ^ landnurhs as h ^ Drt i 3ra i,on of 

fundamental f reedoms thi rough ! A* and the Dee. 
flower Compact, the Marylan 

Independence tOironeO 1S , .lory des gned 

Death Rider the "'9 to >*iS br a traffic policeman > .t»T 

Accident pictures accompanied 1 

to combat reckless dnving 
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** «* from 6IM “ US£d 

by carelessness , rp„h1ie Affairs Committee, based on 

Foreign Trails G«*B*u U bPW'cAB* ^ [(j You ) 

PM, c Affairs Pamphlet No 99- W tat Fo f ^ by a teachers 

ZSSszfzzzz - thc nat,on s pros ; 

tafa Teiajr (“Our 

NEA) 1947 45 frames Emphasises th ( c ,' m P 0I “ nCC 

strengthening the American heritage of freed Reader's Dl- 

Free dan's Foundation (‘ Our Am '"'T i „o“mment under the 
gest & NEA) 1947 49 frames Weaknesses ot B _ a „a Bill of 


Arheles N of^U“e,”^ °c5— - M * 

^Freedom's Progress ("Our American Heriage Senes^'^M**^’^ 

& NEA) 1947 45 frames Contrasts voting rig suffrage, 

colonial period, and traces the develop American) 1949 36 

Getting the grid's Jta*. (W~ KSta .deluding 

frames How news is gathered and made available to tne pup 
the work of reporters, editors and photographers j nlr o- 

Hotutng for AU (New Fork lournal-Amenean) 1949 ]r 3 . d prefabn- 

duees the problem, analysing possibihuesofmassp^uced ^P ^ and 
cated housing and large multiple-dwelling projects » V 

Cn Live 'Fill. t/,e Htom (Nation^ Coem.t« onAtormc jnfoma_ 

non and Federation of Atomic Scientists) 1947 60 “ )ack 0 f 

ous cartoons to show some of the dangers resulting from tne 
international control of atomic energy 

Labor in the Nevis (New York Times) 1949 54 fran ”~ ‘ Mem melud- 

A survey of the importance of the labor management P mel hods 

mg reasons for friction between labor unions and employ ’ . Ta j t . 

of settling disputes, and the effects of the Wagner-Connery 
Hartley Laws „ , * , nj. 

Literature of Freedom ("Our American Heritage Series, 
gest Si NEA) 1947 45 frames Describes some of the " d ™ ™, ury 
amples of American Literature from Franklin to the twentiet 
The Marshall Plan / or European Recovery (New York Jmr "° ' to 
can) 1949 38 frames Compares the problems of European recovery ^ 
those of a disabled veteran, summarizing the purposes and prog 

Railroads at Work (Association of American Radroads) 1945 78 fram^ 
The historical development of railroads, services to the nation, 
treatment of railroad problems 

Statehood for Hawaii ( New York Journal- American) 1949 3s tram 
The case for admission of Hawaii as the 49th state. 
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■VISUAL MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


“ = S'Hsc'’-”— • ‘ 

news is gathered and presented t>y a frames 

IS -i*-T »< Made without 

United Nations Charter (Curren , [ .., m 7shov/ng the structure of the 
captions, it includes pictures “d S’ handle No material 

United Nations and problems it nas desisne 

on the actual work of die UN since ,u & & „ >tl0M i 

USSR— The Land and the People (Pj‘ b J“ , A description of the 

Council for the Social Studies )19ta frames d 

nationalities, regions, natural r * wlt h the United States is 

tool life of the USSR. W.*™ „, p „ glossed over 

emphasized The existence of a totalitarian 

with scarcely any mention Heritage Senes, ' Reader’s 

The Vocabulary of Freedom ( , s son , c of the basic freedoms 

Digest St NBA) 1947. 45 eat documents of American 

found in a democracy through reference 5 

history , 1049 57 frames Outlines 

Western Europe Rebuilds (tf « plan aid, progress and obstacles 

the problems of reconstruction, 

in European recovery ^ /pan- American World Air- 

What Transportation Means CouU Jls old nays of native < 

ways System) 1948 “or 24 frmne from the industrial 

with modem commerce and industry 

lution 

cry a, Decision **££££ 

S,n— 2 8 sides Eaampleso, speeches by seven 

£££ from Roosevelt to Roos-l, „„ *. penod from 

tions from World War II 



Chapter 10 


testing 


So long as teachers are engaged m . t “ ch “i ^'m^he^ight 
interested in knowing the extent to w ic instruction are being 

direction and how successfully the final ends o last £te p in 

achieved Evaluation thus becomes more *h^ ) ust ' h check 

the process of teaching It assumes significance as a eonMa ^ 
at every stage with a view to constant testing of the values 

teC {Tan? study of testing four basic problems present themselves 
for solution First, attention needs to be directed { tests 

testing Second, research must be focused on the coverag 
Third, experience must be accumulated on the techmqu ^ q{ 

Fourth, consideration needs to be given to the uses 
tests 

I WHY TEST? cnueht 

All who are concerned with the process of testing 1 v ‘ nd CQns 

answers to this question In the controversy over the p Mly 

of examinations, teachers in the supporting group ha g ^ 
maintained that tests are evaluators of the relative metho 
struction, indicators of weak spots in teaching, motivators K> 
effective teaching, guides to the conduct of class discussio „ 

visors of instruction have been equally enthusiastic in p 
the foregoing reasons for tests, adding thereto the cherS 

of tests as measures of the relative professional skill 
Pupils, too, have urged tests on the grounds that study e . _ 

thereby directed, the extent of the understanding of content 
cated, and individual strengths and weaknesses are revealed c 

Opposing teachers, supervisors and pupils have been as en ^ 
in presenting the case against examinations Again and 2 S al *V nc j 
ers have pointed to the tremendous expenditure of teacher ti 
energy m the preparation and rating of tests, to which supe 
have added the disproportionate utilization of schoolwide im . 
resources Here these two groups have been strenuously SU PP . . ^ 
by pupils, whose ranks are m turn augmented by parents, wi 
pupils and parents inclined to attach inordinate significance o 
The expenditure of pupil time and energy in preparation for 
170 
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the mental stram m taking tests, the failure ot teachers to folk™ 
through with remedial measures alter tests have been completed all 
are cited in the indictment of examinations 

^ammtmnT^ Inch, despite the resized 

justify the tremendous efforts exerted in their preparation, 

istration and rating 


Any^analysir of' eraminalions currently m use 
would reveal an emphasis on the es g objectives in 

tion Since there is universal 'ills and altitudes, 

teaching to include not only informa t tQ Test t', should be 

an undisputed answer to 3“7;„t lves of teaching, information 
that examinations must test 0 II the objectives 

skills and attitudes ^ objectives, the acquisition 

With a view to covering he f i m ,he preparation 
ol important information, the following su SB 

of examination papers arc offered ^ covcre d u near , y „m- 

1 All the content of the cou: rs tenI jency to repeat the same 

pletely as possible This v\i 11 “ exammation papers 

topics again and again on sue ,, ^ maximized, with a errre 

2 Major points of the course sho vsould then approx 

spending minimization of minor P«»> To effec , appropriate 

tmately reflect the emphases » » e c °“ 

emphases a simple P'°" d “ e ,"°J 

a outline content to be tested 

b underline points to be t j t S1 gnificance 

c allocate credits ,n MeordanM « » n / cu[tent deve opments 

3 Currently vital factual ,,‘tSfround data The test should be 

should be stressed, along with ^5 , han 0M which m 6 

:r.ss’ s^ris'iong -* ■— 

4 Concepts and tdeas should ^ 

information chould be frequently tes | e i Eras p 

5 Chronological sense shout ^ adequate historical 

always been general q{ c ii ro noIogical rcIatl °” S 0 J P t i ie topical 

requires a firm unders lyith the ever widening , c v iron ology 

important historical „ an d testing the sense cte( j to the 

method the need for t( * d » r Test questions ch t ^ the 
becomes corresponding y £ . be directed to asva reness 

chronological sense must ^ they must evaluate asva 
memonter retention of dates, % 
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of logical, cause effect relat.onsh.ps For recommended types see pages 

179 ff headed Testing C/ironolojy adequate tests directed 

The measure of success in const™ ct g A , 1S generally 
to determining the extent of the ac d“ ls ' “ satls[actory verdicts, how- 
conceded to be highly satisfactory q y w hi C h the other ob- 
ever, cannot be rendered when the extent t judged 

jectives — skills and attitudes-have been “^eved^J^ foday but 

pensable in the working equipment of intelhge 

1 Interpretation of tabular data . constroction 

2 Interpretation of graphs of social relationships, const™ 

3 interpretation of reading materials, analysis of conflicting 

^"interpretation of cartoons and other visual data, drawing o 
cartoons and posters 

5 Map making and reading 

6 Use of common reference sources -..tmals 

7 Participation in debates in panel discussions, in mocktriais 

8 Planning dramatizations, trips, exhibits 

9 Outlining, preparing and presenting reports 

For recommended types see page 185 headed Tesling Sh l 

Even more than with respect to the creation of skdls s «ie ^ 
frequency of the measurement of the extent to which attit 
been inculcated This has been so although the significance 
tudes as outcomes of social studies instruction is genera y t ^ e 

Proponents of attitudes testing are not unwilling to recogn 
major difficulty frequently involved lack of universal a P 
of the correct attitude resulting in lack of objectivity in 50011 ° 
to those attitudes with respect to which there can be umversa S 
ment, *uch as all those included within the general group j 

strengthening democracy, test questions can and should be air 
For recommended types see page 190 headed Testing Attitudes 


111 HOW TO TEST? 

Test preparation should begin at as early a point in the new te 
as possible Such early planning ensures cooperative thinking on 
test items to be maximized, thus indirectly serving as a 2 eo . 
statement of objectives for the term Where preparation begins 
it is also possible to effect revisions in the light of extended ini 
and pre test experiences , n 

First in the tasks of test preparation is the construction o 
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may more than wiU I be d ^ * corrKtl0n formula should be 

Z2 £** — - - — 01 turrashl ” s “ 

answer should be stated n _ nr .,.., nbiecme questions 

Few will deny the desuabdity Broad courage of 
in an examination paper Their m<^tsa Tj ensunltg tn e 
content is made possible pupil r P° . scoring objectivity 
economy both in the conduct o “ £ pupl i s is eliminated 

in rating is guaranteed blutog Should be mccr 

Because of these advantag J ^ tfae shortcomings associ 
po rated in all tests with car create many problems none 

ated with their use 0b J“ tlv * { prepara uon and administration 
the tot of which .a the corf fJ^ omaum and the corre 

r 

in number Inc Iclsc comfl'to* com e into gto^ 

In point of tune the Inc /of » d c0 , e ra E e which to b““S 

use chiefly because it ensured the question developed 

sough. At an early stage m « to <yp ^ due advmitage. 
a number of defects so numerous to too | hc exact languageo 
Questions were being « rd ? l > r reproduced unimportmt 

to textbook or of the *“^“ n epmes were frequently i iscd 
details were bang f “^.^“audnever were frequalUycnl 
specific determiners hked (lke fc v many ^ 

P S ■‘SfofoiTen consul as to correct 

to the acceptable Ability for pupils of negame sug 

answer tore existed GuLiug was af^TdeS 

generally a poor device ^ a hsent Because o , cXC q>{ 

rectum formulas were fre^# » „,dely cf^^So! 
the use of the we false typo ‘ ^ requir ed or For 

where reasons for 0 > n sta teroents arc r ^ ^ 

statements and of spec' 1W | jaded True Tal C ■ t / „ type 

recommended types see page t !a ]se type the cmr 

At about to same tune as the 
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of objective question came into early use. Here, too, defects were 
numerous Statements used were often indefinite and mutilated, with 
trivial details rather than basic ideas left blank for completion. The 
language used was derived verbatim from the textbook or from the 
teacher, therefore only measuring skill in memonter reproduction of 
facts and consequently only creating subservience to the textbook’s 
or the teacher’s thinking Real understanding was assuredly not 
being measured Frequently acceptable answers were so varied as to 
defeat the principal objective, a single answer, with resultant greater 
difficulty m scoring If despite the foregoing the completion type is 
used, a number of rules should be followed 

1 Create a direct question rather than a mutilated statement 

2 Require a brief answer, correspondingly more objective for 
scoring 

3 Avoid textbook or teacher’s language. 

4 Seek significant words or ideas, not trivia 

5 Preclude clues and avoid specific determiners. 

6 Set up blanks of uniform length, even more preferably, place 
blanks for answers at the right or at the bottom of question 

As between the two presently widely used types of completion 
questions, the separate sentences and the story form, though neither 
is genuinely recommended, the latter is supenor to the former With 
respect to the latter, a slight improvement is possible by use of a 
negative completion where the errors m the story are to be detected 
coupled with specific reasons for the falsity For recommended types 
see page 194 headed Completion Questions 
The third type of objective question, the matching type, is m wide 
current use This type is considered especially valuable for detecting 
relationships between sets of data and for associating persons with 
movements or institutions A number of defects are generally found 
here. Items such as persons and terms are intermixed, thus creating 
in reality two matching questions rather than one Dues such as na 
tional ongin are introduced, eliminating choices and cutting down 
possible alternatives If the same number of items are included in 
both columns, guessing toward the end of the question is encouraged 
Too often memorized associations are sought resulting in only a 
factual reproduction of data and an insufficient test of thinking at a 
higher level With a view to meeting these defects the following rules 
can be follow cd 

1 Avoid mixing of items which tend to cut down areas of selection 
and to make possible obvious pairing 

2 Ensure homogeneity tn either column Test Can jou label either 
column with one word or phrase which accurately delimits its content* 

3 Arrange the list m the first column in such alphabetical order to 
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enable the pupil to find the correct response quickly once he has de- 
""e "or sEEb ems » « -*—« ra “ Tte 

J produde guesstng toward the - -^3^ 

S At old stereotyped ^ £*„ more £, Jus t the 

“rfu"' issr kst 

prcvaihng opinion is that, even with questions It seems most 

best the most discnm.nat.ng of tl “ *"£££ of factors account 
effectively to lend itscl from certam 

^VoToT- ' v,th foll °"' ng 

TZX ST£ &“?&.ug m rnmd die ob.ee, ites o, 

social studies work ,^-ance of the items included in the 

2. Decide upon the setose “’^“tercst and allocate to each 
outline Underline the items f q ues tions 

TE^JSKE qu^ns be guided b, the — 

""“a Be sure that wording ^tSl* queshon 
b At old reproducing the language 

“ 4 “ ess&z 

e Make all responses plausioie 

tion of implausible items rf onc question does P 

infolau'on which can be usedm®^ ejected on the basis 

ide g nu“ng T* -"o^o. be isolated be 
h Make sure that the « other response jUc 

cause of the homogeneityofth^ » more than P 
i Avoid any question to " D1C 


response 


““Avoid suggestive *- -£ meWete sentences 
k Use direct questions rathe 
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1 Use all variations best answer leaat ^factoj. most m- 

clustve, most dissimilar, result from many causes, ca 

m Arrange in order of difficulty with 

For recommended types see Appendix VII headed Mtu f 
G “CTe sts should include, along with the 

part consisting of essay questions This is pn y Rather 

if essay questions a greater variety of objectives “ n “ , nter . 
than just recognition and recall, essay items ten herj m ore 

pretation and evaluation At the same time, all g training 

critical objectives are tested through procedures mvoWing tramg 
in expression and organization of content Along tec h 

comes a motivation for desirable review methods, encoc S»8 * t o[ 
mqucs of outlines and summaries Lastly, from the i vi P ^ 
preparation and administration, it is general lly ■ considered e s 01 aem 
to construct a few essay items than a multiplicity of objector* item 
Yet despite these recognized merits essay questions are y 

characterized by a number of serious defects In preparation t 
generally a very narrow and limited sampling, based on P recon “\ 
stress rarely subjected to changing emphasis with changing 
Also essay items are less carefully prepared, without the in 
attention to detail that is invariably paid to objective^ items „ 
severing many essay questions, opportunities exist for guessing 
* bluffing” on the part of pupils No one will deny that mhn y 
greater labor is required by teachers in rating essay questions, 
that there is a markedly greater unreliability in the scores 

Because of their recognized merits and uses, it is desirable to 
essay questions with appropriate allocation of credit, and subjec 
the following suggestions 

1 Motivate the question by a challenging, interesting introauci 

2 Strive for variety in the questions formulated 

3 Select questions so as to sample widely the background in o 

mation r 

4 Call for comparisons, causes and effects, analyses, statements 
relationships, criticisms, reorganization of facts 

5 Encourage originality of organization 

6 Limit questions to permit answers within time allocations 

7. Be sure essay questions test as broad and varied objectives as 
possible 

For recommended types see Appendix VIII headed Essay Questto 
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V/HAT USES TO MAKE OF TESTS? 

Again and again 

“nng ha“ been compkted Basic Many post 

d si.ua.mn a. ta-ta — 

of remedial teaching programs a^dteir^pp^ hQn lt 1S not 

For the normal test or ^^^^e^etation of test results 
essential to seek that kind tendency of variability or of 

involved m "' as “ rOTC "“ ° ^“detemimes .Lose obiective denis 
correlation It suffices if tl , and those aspects in answers to 

where greatest error has ; occurr { ^ teachers model 

essay questions tshieh differ ^ “.rUdly lrom 
answer or the best answer S“ ta “ tt ' d tLcheAhould be in a position 
On the basis of the ' ' ulls and 0 f the class situation 

to construct his diagnosis o d um f 0 mi depart 

at hand Here too for * he font, of elaborate : graph* 

mental examination this "“ d th3t there ate psjdiological 

representation though it it ; “““J h , c statistical analjses wd 
values both for pupils and b , cooperation with the pap* 

summaries It will suffice if P ^ basic reasons underlying 

concerned, the teacher de reasons may range all the 

sho^OTmimj^in^up^preiraratro^to^defects^in ttjchmg ^ 

remedial teaching prog^ 
lectcd i art of the entire g P the teaching P roces ^ t t ^ e 

meet the challenges revea j ere needed to in 1 . n g and 

measures have been a PP'‘' d '" fi ", justification in the tentmS 
classes tests have achieved their nn 

teaching process studies 

staN oa R o,z E o tests in SCO 

CIVICS cn j Go!" T””^ AlmarT Gr E 

Alnvck Test .» *"* £„*» Oluo Ode- 

Umversity of Cmcnnah T „l U Eb “ Yo[t 1929 

Am ’™Z World Book Company, Yo^ 
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Amoncnn Gooer e,„ and Civ, « Ter,™'? Harlow PuM.sh.ng Com- 

C,j;"S°“S ,y H,n“slo, Publishing Company. B.oom- 
CrX, ZZ Woody World Boole Company, Yonkers, New York 
Co, a Tost Burton, Burton World Book Company, Yonkers, New York 

Ctvics^Tcs, State High School Tests tor Indiana Malan State High 
School Tests Committee 1945 6 
WORLD AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
American Council Cnropcnn Hi, lory Test Carmath L -' ,ng ’ 

World Book Company, Yonkers New York 1929 Co- 

Cooperative Modern European History Test Andmon, Lin q 

operative Test Service, New York N Y 1933 rvirwuratne Test 
Cooperative World History Test Anderson, Lindquist Cooperatt 

Service New York N Y 1933 a Um- 

Diagnostic Test in Modern European History Vannest 

vcrsity Bookstore Bloomington Indiana 1929 timver- 

Every Pupil Test in World History Andrews, Anderson State Un 

Modern European HNlory Test Watson Harlow Publishing Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 1930 ct.rv- 

Modern European History Test Ragata. Center tor Psychological serv 

ice, Washington, DC 1929 Gregory 

Test in Medieval and Modern History Gregory, Owens C A urct, i 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 1926 


AMERICAN HISTORY . 

American History Test MeGarrett Acorn Publishing Company Koc 
vtllc Center, N Y 1942 .... 

Cooperative American History Test Anderson, Lindqutst. Loope 
Test Service New York, NY 1935 

Columbia Research Bureau American History Test Carman iiarr . 

Wood World Book Company, Yonkers New York 1926 
Diagnostic Test in American History Baur Public School Publis t S 
Company Bloomington Illinois 1920 
Dvery Pupil Test in American History Berg Anderson State Univer 
of Iowa 1937 -m- 

United Stales History Test Bowman Public School Publishing co 
pany Bloomington Illinois 1931 


tkeWIYUmiLeJ . 

American Council Economics Test Taylor Barrows Wood World oo 
Company Yonkers New York 1929 
Economics Comprehensive Objective Tests in High School S^oje 
Haley Harlow Publishing Company Oklahoma City Ohlaho 
1931 
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r- «r Hiph School Tests for Indiana Coltharp 1945-6 

Lemon State Lmversily 0 , low, 

1937 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Aik, ns, D C Construction end Ami, sis of Achievement Tests US 
Government Printing Office, 1947 H , p mlt January 

“ s ' Ls Htl " FmK ' 

Gre“ fofgens- A N 

Eiduoliontn the Secondary ■ ifcoitslriielioii «»d Use of 

Hankins, H E, Lindquist, E F Mann LA 

Kd4'"d r K - * *“* 

Lee,?' tfifi • » <“ *«— * **•* APP, '“ 

Century, 1936 . . 

.3 >» 

7 sJZ Items ,or “ 

Reramers, H H and Gage, N L 

hon Harper, 1943 . Schools Prentice Hall 19 

Ross, C C Measurement »» * 

(The following are sample h*h|SX 

Lamination papers of Social S'ndm^ ^anons and Testing 
and in papers prepared by the m 
State Education Department.; 

the space before the «“*”“! „en. which occurred las. 
second in order of time, a GROUP B 

GROUP A -Whiskey Rebel!.® CmsU _ 

Bill of Rights _ Ratification of 

Constitution ^ Rtbtl |,„„ 


-Constitution 

-Articles of Confederation 
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GROUP D 

GROUP Appointment of Marshall as 

-Closing of the port of Qn C f just.ee 

Boston First u s Bank chartered 

—Boston Massacre McCulloch v Maryland 

— Boston Tea Party 


2 


GROUP E 


Declaration of Independence 

Battle of Lexington 

Second Continental Con- 
gress 


In the following groups there are three items One isthe ““ 
second which, in turn, is the cause of the third. In the spaces neio 


number 

1 before the fundamental cause 

2 before the result following upon 

3 before the final result 


the fundamental cause 


GROUP A 

Bankruptcy of France 

Tennis Court Oath 

Calling of Estates General 


GROUP B 

Theory of Natural Rights 

Discovery of Laws of Grar- 

Declaration of Rights of 

Man 


GROUP C 

Automatic machinery 

• Industrial Resolution 

Loss of skill in work 


GROUP D 
■Imperialism 
-Industrial Revolution 


GROUP E 

Continental system 

Congress of Vienna 

Downfall of Napoleon 

3 In each of the following groups choose the item which came first m 
time Place the number before that group in the space at the left. 

\ 1 Declaration of Independence 2 Battle of Lexington 3 i 

Continental Congress - 

— B 1 Dispute over navigation of the Potomac 2 Annapolis 

vention 3 Philadelphia Convention g 

C 1 Bill of Rights 2 Washington’s Inauguration 3 No 

tangling Alliances ” 

D 1 Maryland Toleration Act 2 Virginia Statute of Religi 

Toleration 3 Northwest Ordinance. 

E. 1 American Revolution 2 French Revolution 3 Glorious Ke - 

olution m England. 
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4 In the following group, of statement number the *** °““ md 
first with 1, and the last one with 4 


GROUP A 

—Rise of the Greenback Party 
— Rise of the Populist Party 
—Rise of Communist Party 
—Rise of A L P 


GROUP B 
—First AA A Act 
— Homestead Act 
—Soil Conservation and Dom 
All Act 

—Agricultural Marketing Act 


GROUP D 

-IWW ( aFL 

-Organization of A.r^. 
-Knights of Labor 
-Creation of the C I O 


GROUP C 

Sherman Anti Trust Act 

Norris LaGuardia Act 

Smith Connally Act 

Clayton Anti Trust Act 

GROUP E 

-RepS o“chmes= Endn.1® 

Gentlemens Agreement 

5 This time Une divides our study of history * P«‘° 


850 

In the space before cad 1 «*“* ^oto 1875 

1 ,f the event toot P ace om I ^ ^ 

2 if the event took P ace torn ^ ^ 

3 if the event took place “ s 1949 

4 ,f the event took place 

A Completion of the Triple a 

B Cripps Mission 

c Young Turk Revolution 

D Sepoy Mutiny Republic 

E Creadon of the Chinese n p 

F Statute of Westmmst« 

G First Sino Alliance 

H Formation of the iw 

T Perry s visit to Japan 
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A Sepoy Mutiny 

B Perry’s visit to Japan 

C Boxer Rebellion 

— D Entente Cordiale 

_E British North America Act 

G Anglo Russian Alliance 

,H Washington Conference 

I Sarajevo Incident 

j Young Turk Rebellion 

K. Lord Durham’s Report 

7 In the following, the four etenU in Column c ' 0 ”j£n 

order in which they occurred. Each of the numbe precel IinE 

corresponds, therefore, to it time internal ntersal I ts t^ P 
the int event, interval 2 , a that 4 ts 

interval 3 is that between the second and thitd follow- 

that between the third and fourth events, and I interval >n cohram 

mg the fast event In the space before tachhistortol^ ^ (hs 
I indicate the time interval in which the event to p 
number of the time interval 

COLUMN II 
- 1 - 

Establishment of the German Em 
pire 

2 - 

Fonnation of the Triple Alliance 
- 3 - 

Formation of the Triple Entente 

-4- 

The Treaty of Versailles 


COLUMN I 

—A First Russo-Japanese 
War 

— B Perry’s visit to Japan 
— C Cripps Mission to India 
— D Russo Japanese War 
— E Balfour Declaration 
— F India becomes a crown 
colony 

— G Hong Kong, a British 
possession 


H Twenty One Demands 

1 Pakistan becomes a do- 
minion 

J Stanley’s rescue of Liv 

ingstone in Africa 

8- The purpose of this question is to see if you know m which of 
five periods listed in Column B the events listed m Column A occurr. 
To answer this question y ou place to the left of each item m Co 
the number of the period in Column B during which this e 
occurred. 


COLUMN A 
—A. The Reformation 
— B Development of feudal 


COLUMN B 

1 Between the Fall of Rome and 
the beginning of the Renaissance 
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COLUMN A 

C Rise of national states 

The American Revolu 

tion 

. E Administration of Wash 

mgton 

F The English gag laws 

G The Louisiana Purchase 

H Proof that the earth is 


COLUMN B 

2 Between the Renaissance and 

the beginning of the Fr Revolu 
tion , 

3 During the French Revolution 

4 During the Age of Napoleon 

5 During the Age of Reaction 


round 

-X War of 1812 

j First important public 
appearance of Napoleon 

9 Below are listed a series of h “ dlm “ « tore smdied this 

American newspapers dunng the 

term In the space before each « pi American Revo 

1 if it might have appeared before the ouvoreaa 

2 !fl,“ n mih. 5 hav. appeared from the outbreahof the American Revo- 
lution 1775 to the end of WM 1 * 1 * American Revolution 

3 ,f it might have appeared from 1789 

1783 to the formation of th 5 of the new American 

4 if it might have appeared since tne 

government 1789 ^ w _,_ to AN END NO 

—A ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION COMES TO AN EN 

B SSnd SIGNS OP AS WESTERN LANDS CON 

_C COLONIES AGREE 

ON AIMS v ASSURED IN THE BILL OF 

D FREEDOM FOR PEOPLE ASSUK 

RIGHTS BY JURY IN FREE PRESS 

E ZENGER VINDICATED B J 

TEST CASE win ALLY ACCEPTED BY NINE 

F CONSTITUTION FINALL „ rITr iOUS 

_0 PENNSYLVANIA LAWS 

_H=s»^CH S SP Tr O^ EOS 
^foSs 1 " FRANCE AIDS THE AMER 

-J LAFAYETTE IS HERE, r 
ICAN CAUSE 


ICAN CAUbL the , etter 

, the space preceding 

B if the event m Sdumn II occurred before the ev 



COLUMN IX 
, .Dual Control 
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C ,f 4= events occurred at approx, mutely the same time (w.thm a 
year of each other) 

COLUMN I 

A Egypt a protectorate Durham's Report 

B British North America MuUny 

C. Govt. of India Acts 0lu “ m War 

D. Grant of treaty ports . Visit 

E Abolition of feudalism in Japan ^ War 

F. Anglo-Japanese Alliance........" J Rabd i lon 

G Creation of Young China Party... Qns DemMlds 

H. Washington Contcrincc a.ietns-German Alliance 

1 Dreikaiserbund Cordiale 

J Anglo-Russian Alliance t-nten 

11 In the space to the left of each ,n “ nnKttd. 

the result in Column II with which ,t ,s most closely co 


COLUMN I: CAUSES 


Sepoy Mutiny 
: Tangier Episode 
[ Opium War 
\ Invasion o£ Belgium 
j Assassination at Sara- 
jevo 

6 Durham Report 
7. Work of Livingstone 
8 Conflict in Korea 
■9 Fashoda Affair 
■10 Russian defeat by Japan 
1905 


COLUMN II: RESULTS 
A. Stanley Expedition 
B Entente Cordiale 
C Austrian ultimatum 
D Triple Entente 
E Canada acquires self-govern 
ment 

F. Sino-Japancse War 
G Opening of China to West 
H England declares war on G 
many . . 

I. Better Govt of India Ac 
J Algeciras Conference 

12 In the space at the left of each number place the letter of the item 
which is the result flowing from the other three causes 

1. A The quarrel over the Potomac 

B “Not worth a continental” 

C The calling of the Constitutional Convention 
D Interstate tariffs 

-2 A The election of Jefferson 

B The Alien and Sedition Acts 
C The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions ^ 

D “Government by the rich and the well bom’ 

3 A. The French Revolution 

B The Genet Affair 

C. Washington’s Proclamation of Neutrality 
D French Alliance of 1788 

4 A Fundamental Orders of Connecticut 

B Constitution of the U S 
C Massachusetts Bay Charter 
D May flow er Compact 
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—5 A Cotton 
B Three fifths 
C 1619 
D Sfcue trade 


compromise 


Appendix II Testing Skill 


Examine the following charts Then answer the questions according 
to the directions that follow 


Types of Movies 
Preferred by Young People 
Musical Comedy 
Historical 
Action western 
Lose Story 
Mystery 

Gangster, G men 
Comedy of manners 
News education 
other types 


Frequency of Motion Picture 
Attendance of American People 
21 4<^ 5 or more times a week 07% 

210 4 times a week 

162 3 times a week 

135 2 times a week 

9,2 once a week 

57 3 times a month 

5 i twice a month 

47 been only a few times 
32 ne\er been 

not reporting 


11 

50 

199 

377 

101 

53 

106 

16 

ao 


Directions Below are ten elements each with m to 

statement is true according to to «* " • ’ Jlng u U* wn “ 

space at the left If the statement s false ctaru d „ not give suf 

to word FALSE in the space at to lef ^ „ fa] „ write N S 

ficient information for you to be 1 aWe questions occordmj to 
in the space at the left Remember to answc 

-s' f "" r " d by y0 “ g p 

2 ^.Tpersons prefers a movie dealing * 

some phase of history le shown here in the United 

3 Imtefafe tZ^V Mr} M any other type. 

g0trS f the people of this country go to e mo 

6 A majority of the p P . g 

least once a week - movie goers are m the age gro ' ^ 

7 The greatest population are some people 

8 Among the American 

never been to the movie* important source of recr 

9 The motion picture theatre ,s 

at, on for Americans comes ,n the months 

10 The peak of attendance at mov 

and June 
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2 Examine the following chart Then answer the quest.ons accor . g 
to the directions that follow -up 

NUMBER U°l TED°S P ™ TES WHO REACHED A^IVEN 

UNITED ED 3 * S ScSlONAL LEVEL (1938) ^ 

First Year High School 5S0 

Third Year High School *b0 

Graduation from High School 150 

Entrance to College 70 

Graduation with a Bachelor s Degree duale ) 9 

Graduation with a Master s Degree (1 £ gradual e) t 

Graduation with a Doctor of Philosophy Degree (u y b 

Iron, Warner Havighurs, Loeh Who Shall Be Educated! 

^rTie S 'w n of Encana have completed an elementary 

school education „i , high school 

2 The majority of Americans have completed t 

education _ 

3 Most high school graduates go on to college $ 

1 Whites secure a better type of education than g 

a Less than 10% of our population holds a college d g 

6 There is a relationship between the income of a family 

the education its members rccciae Amen 

7 The high school is now a people s school wit 

cans in it at some time 

8 Education pays m dollars and cents . t Tn C b 

9 This data comes from a book by Warner Hav E rcquc st 

.JO This data could be introduced in a budget hearing 

additional funds for high schools and colleges 

3 Study the chart on The Importance of Corporate 

of Industry, 1937 In the blank before each of the statements 
under the chart write 
T if the statement is true 

T if the statement is false . trutli of 

NSD if the table docs not gne sufficient data to indicate 
falsity 

IMPORTANCE OF CORPORATE ACTIVITY BY 
BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 1937 

Percent cl „ Pcm "'nLe 

attend Ihmnest Done 

Industry Income hj C° r t° r 

Agriculture 5*9 9(l 

Mining -1 I00 

Uccuic light power gas 1 o 


Marufacturing 


24 0 


92 
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Industry 

Contract construction 

Transportation 

Communication 

Trade 

Finance 

Government (me work relief) 
Service 
Miscellaneous 


Percent of 
National 
Income 
21 

7 . 3 

1.3 
12.5 
93 
135 
115 
42 


Percent of 
Business Done 
by Corporations 
36 
89 
100 
58 
84 
58 
30 
33 


Liscenaneous 

the nations business in all s point of view 

-2 Corporations are best from a ** {orm Q f business organi 
-3 The corporation is the most common form 

, ss s.r gas-s wa 

-5 The fanner can still be saio «» 

preneur y powe rful even though they 

-6 Corporations in agriculture are viyp® ^ ^ fidd 

do only a small porU°» i ol th ^ on]> those industries 

- 7 r 

-9 ™.’SS dearly f a’ 


chart clearly ""drVemng a large s 

share of the natron s busuies , 

the national income da since it » tssned from 

10 This chart is ° b,, °" J £mess 

research agency financed ty wrlB TRUE il 

GRAPHS OF ^luMER^PWra 5 

19 ! 39 :s«I. a -r rate —esti.ee 
— ‘S-' PrIC “ rjn.^ec.nemgneesuaes 

From ,930-33 there was a ^ ^ ^ ^ 


and income 
-3 Consumers’ prices 


will continue 
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__4 The gicatcst ns. in personal .axes occurred during die per.od 

r=S *■ — ■ 

greater than at any tune during tile last J 
7 Taxes have risen 762% since the period 1935 39 

8 Personal income reached its low “‘ ” t 1929 through 

9 Personal taxes rose at a more rapid rate Iron. 

1949 than during the preceding 2C ^ years „ 

10 The item that has changed the least in uie las 

personal income . , 

; Read the following passage from Our Plundered Planet by 

Osborn (adapted) natural 

"Russia and die United States have • «*“ “Settle and so 

resources In Russia practically a resources and animal life 

fte use of forests, agricultural lands water resoorc«sna m the U S 
is dictated entirely by the government On the lhe govern- 

where most of our natural resources arc pnva y per use 

ment concerns itself chiefly with £ " C0 “”S' E * ^ dlffer ent system 
of these resources In Northern Europe tiler n „ u „- irlc a nd Sweden 
which we may well follow In countries such as enma ^ ^ strlc Uy 
private ownership of resources is permitted f Ujc people 

regulated by the government so as to serve the interests 
as a v, hole” . 

In the blank next to each of the following write the m 
which completes the statement m accordance with the idea P 

the above selection „ vn i, m the differences 

1 The purpose of this passage is to (1 explain tn be 

between the government of the US and R ussia dl{ . 

the different ways in which natural weal* is bundle ^ ^ 

ferent types of countries 3 explain why the wor J 

"plundered planet' 4 prove that government ownership ot 
sources is better than private ownership ) „ 

2 ' Land ' as used in the phrase "all the land belongs to the^^^ 

refers to (1 the country where one lives 2 the soil 
duces food and trees 3 all natural resources including ^ 
soil, water power, minerals and animal life 4 the w j. 

country including natural resources factories mine 

3 The xl S , Russia, Denmark, Sweden all agree that (1 

resources should be used with care 2 the government M. 
own the important natural resources such as the lores: 
er private individuals own the natural resources o . 
shouldn’t be allowed to make too much profit 4 dictators P 
some form is needed to prevent waste of resources ) 

4 Among the differences stated above between Uie 

Russia we find that (1 Uie U S is richer than Russia m 
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ur ,, resources 2. Russia wauls to sate rts resources but the 
nt care what happens to diem as lone as pnvat im 

u S doesn t care wnai ^ Russia knows more about 

dividuals make money outof them3 m Russia ^ 

iTofrSomeS by the h-er«™.wta^ 

use o£ resources ) . _ should fl let individuals do 

S The author believes own all natural re 

rsrr p~»rrfs«“w" 

to use our resources with care) ^ 

6 Use the map attached hereto In ttadescription In Column 

number wr.te the place wh.ch but answert (Us= „ y 

B place the letter correspond, n E to its local, on 
of the world ) 

•i=i=iSSrriSS£-'” 
:=]=;ES2&» _ 

5 * a * .1 place and its num 

7 Write before the description sections ) 

beronthemap (Use map oi U S 

1 1 1 Fust area to prohibit 5"7the U S 

2 2. 2. Fust te-nlolTP-" tolerance 

3 3 3 Greatest amount of ^gt ^ 

4 a 4 Area needed tor g Swedes 

5 5 5 Area of «*--•£ ^ help . « 

8 Below will be found W“ o! our course. 

locate and use oss""'* 1 ****** . t „ lbw k m American hisW 

A An atlas ^ “ book ,n Eeo»»»» 

B The World rllmonoo G A tentbook in B*®, La 

C An encyclopedia H Readers' Guide to 

D A dictionary ^ rcference .orks to the left of 

Place the letter of any °* questions 

number of each of the following 

IN WHICH OF THEABOVE ^ ^ 


-1 the difference between the mean 

misbranding ? 
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_ 2 what has been recently wr.tten in magazines about food pro 

duction and distribution? City with Albany? 

3 if there is a railroad connecting New ™ V* years? 

4 the total number of fires in N V ^ C dunn? ^ 

n technical process used in cold storage p . 

=8 information o’n the nutrient value of var.ot.W3? 

ZZlo Xgrthy",hf Sy° of D-e United Nations? 
Appendix 111 Totting Attitudes 

1 Your school is holding elections for Prcsl ^“ lt jjj® discussion about 
zanon Three students have been an 

the candidates your classmates raise the foUow g q are 

swers to these questions are given by members of the cias 
. . o __ .t-_ vi i .ion r-ri unitpr each name 

C 

5' 6" 
well to-do 
poorly 
Times 
poor 
no 
yes 
yes 


I How tall is he? 

2. What is hts fathers financial sta 

3 How does he dress’ 

4 What is his favorite newspaper’ 

5 What is his absence record? 

6 Is he well liked? 

7 Is he conceited? 

8 Is he courteous? 

9 What kind of speaker is he? 

10 How good an athlete is he? 

II Is he honest? 

12 Is he politically reactionary’ 


A 

B 

5' 2" 

5' 8" 

poor 

rich 

carelessly 

well 

Post 

Tribune 

good 

excellent 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

fair 

excellent 

excellent 

fair 

no 

no 

no 

no 

’ yes 

no 


good 

yes 

no 

yes 


A oeiecr rnree oi me auuvc nuouuna 

in choosing candidates for office State reasons w . 

B Select three of the above questions you would consider 
porlanl in choosing candidates for office. State reasons 
C Enumerate three additional questions you would ask in 
mining qualifications for office Show why in each case. 

D Whom among the three would you vote for as President 
General Organization? Why? 

2 Read the following which is part of a speech delivered at a Youth 
Rally here in New York City Then answer the questions accorom B 
to the directions that follow 

Kids normally like other kids They get along pretty well 
until some misguided parent finds out that her little boy is play s 
with another little boy maybe Sammy Levine. So a couple o y 
later her little boy tells Sa mm y they can t play together any m 



* U “ - 

sa fo xh"ret«u r ^ sx \ ztj £ 

counla for '“S^S^dY I'd* United sites « a tomg^r 
Jffi £ EX— Indian, who originally come here 

erations growing up— 1° stamp ®»t pre^ otto 

one group of cituena m the United States 

Directions Below are ten Sm &£^> «*• 

agree with the statement, place the word ^ ^ DISAGREE m the 

SMKS IS ** “ f “‘ 

~ ST£ for this speech would he People Are Human 

2. S^er's-is purpose 

differences that are f ^^glst minority groups 

3 This speaker believes that prejua 

develops at an early age ^ all minorities should 

4 I^“^lo"un«.es of birth, at govcmmen 

, S ' T r peahens correct when he says .ha, we are — ’ 

favor segregation m » .be United Nation. 

=: ~ 

ination from a p others as inferior staegering 

Pre ) ud,cesi...dKegado.hms« oe ^ J 

■ 9 This speaker is , d Uie treatment of ml 

problems in the modern m 

near the top , a program of educa 

10 This speaker would sowortap^ 

group relations in all o as published m the 

3 Read the following statement y 

Magazine Digest tc n from which race u 

positively from what ra 
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blg brains and men with sural! brains, men w«h big strong musdes 

tw“ld"b= e a“ e n= thing, wouldn't ,1, if »-£ 

byte color of their skin? Broterf ‘ ^“^“Soeacho.her 

and in some families the father and mother would ^ , up t0 

Imagine a guy with dark h ” r . ° s and J make the most of this 

ns to lay aside our untou " dcd pr J tl ^ thl f s been built by many peo- 
wonderful country this country tet it can never be 

assr* ^ sai ° ■ „ 

Now answer the following questions by writing the letter of the P rase 

which best completes the sentence A Equality of Oppor- 

-1 A good title for the above would Americans 

tunity B The Benefits of Prejudice C Were 
D Discrimination and Music . r than others 

2 Scientists know that A some races are s Je c bas _ 

B you can tell a man’s race by examining lus Dloo 

ically we are all alike D colons very >mP°rte t h means 

3 When Frank talks about "unfounded that j^s 

A prejudice that is picked up at home B p J s ,sters 

no real meaning C arguments between brothers and sister 

D religious intolerance. . 3CCOr ding 

4 Frank believes that we should pick our friends A ^ 

to their color B according to their size C on a scienti 
D regardless of race, creed or color . . ace 

5 Frank would probably approve of students who A ^ B 

or religion determine their choice of extracurricular 
join clubs which admit only those of a ccrtun «hg on C, re 
fuse to sit at the same table with those of a differen 
judge G O candidates by their names a nr intent 

6 Recently many motion pictures such as Gentlemen s 0 g 

have dealt with prejudice against minority groups m Q f 

From the above it is likely that Frank would A 
their purpose of arousing peoples emotions agains p > J . 
B think them imnecessary since only minorities are 
C consider them dangerous since they give the impressio 
prejudice exists in the U S D disapprove of them sine 
best way to get rid of prejudice is to ignore it 

7 Judging from the above Frank would most enjoy listen Jf 

Sundays to the radio program A Memo from Lake s 
B The Greatest Story Ever Told C Invitation to Learm g 
You Are There. , na i 

8 Frank seems to believe that all people should A kave q 

opportunity to live a decent life B get the same pay C 

the same kind of houses D receive the same kind of ed “ ca cf 

9 Frank favors democracy because it means A just a tor 

government B a way of living together C minorities 
eliminated D education for race supremacy 
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10 For Americans prejudice is dangerous because A it is not 

saentific B we are all from different groups and it will 
destroy our unity C it can break up many families D it is 
against the Constitution 

4 Are the following g^d or bad cdizensT ^ " 

good citizen write the word G P in He space, 

consider the person a poor citizen write the worn r 
On the line alongside, state your ream I Kroon, table She retused 

1 jf ;; “E 2*s pe ™ d s “ d 

have done so 

violently and continues to applaud even after tne pres 

at the lectern for attention - 

( ) " " 7 He is afraid that his 

3 Teds father operates the corner “lay ball with the political 
business will be cut down if petition to help norm 

boss of the neighborhood He refuse’ ft s.gna p 
nate a man he feels is unqualifi ed for the office __ 

i Herhl mother never votes She thinks poht.es » 

I o„e> ,tee ' 

let them worry about the worlds affairs _____ — 

( — — 

Append, z IV True M» 0''•‘ , ' on, u£ , f 

1 For each of the following substitute the word that 

kv — sSsssi - — 

‘ C XT*:;Z : ?« «£ and^ervtce^distnbuted and pro 

3 fh”e g fam,ly ”“^e pr.ee charged 

-s 

- sss^sssrs^ 
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„ an example of an act fro , by .he Sherman An., -Trust 
tn'ease of bankruptcy, a bondholder ,s pa.d before 

__,0 t\ P — -“re a person holdmg ten shares would 
have ten votes 

Some of the statements below are .“^tAe'w^of ScTstatcment 

« - - — 

hshed as either true or untrue considered 

. 1 According to law, a prisoner accused at a enm 

innocent until he has been found guilty 

2 Peaceful picketing during a strike is , pn50 „ c r 

. 3 By presenting an indictment the grand jury P 

to stand trial 

4 Eighteen year olds arc mature enough to vote mrcs a 

5 A decision by tire United States Supreme Court require 

« U T n h T?u"court of the US should have die right of 

; Th^htghest court » New York State is the Appellate Division 

8 Plaintiffs are always right f pu bhc 

—9 Great gains can be derived from creating the offi P 

10 Th^ght of appeal to the courts from a decision of a govern- 

ment agency is essential if our democracy is to be p 

Appendix V. Completion Questions 

1 A Krill to Washington Mary and John went to Washington 1 D C on 
a v sit This is the story of their visit with certain spaces in 
In the spaces below, insert the missing words kd 

First, Mary and John visited the two houses of Congre . 

(I) and (2) There they secured a pass to the White House whe « ^ 
saw the President of the United States in conference with the Sec ^y 
of State named (J) Having seen the legislative and " the third 

of the government they thought it would be a good idea to see t 
branch of the government in action, and so they walked over , 

ing where the (4) was in session Unfortunately for them the 1 S 
were considering applicants for citizenship and drinking Mary an ij 
were also applicants insisted upon the answers to the following que 
In which house a! Congress do money bills originate l-U 
Which house of Congress must confirm treaties 7 (<J) 

What body has the power to elect the president? (7) 

Who has the power to dismiss cabinet members 7 (S) 

Where can the Bill of Rights be found 7 (p) 
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When Mary and John answered all of the above questions correctly the 
judge said 7 ‘Well, you know so much you mustnt forget to vote iu 
yea?' “But we rLt.‘ chorused the two Were „ot old ™ugh. You 
must be at least (10) years of age to tote in New York State. 


( 6 ) • 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


2. Indicate ten errors in the following story an^EW' “S 

ment in each case It is not enough to give a negative an 
case give a positive correction. afternoon in June, 1940 

Jacques de Monde sat at his w paM As he contemplated the 
watching the German troops stream grea t great grand- 

^“j^MoS "struggled so vahand, to establish that 

"^ean was tardly out of h,s teens w- he ' ££2 

of the Bastille on that famous August ^Ui ^ ^ gard en at Ver 

long celebrated as Independence Day Jc^^^nd hc ^ been a ^strong 

Sadies when King Louis had abohs < fce dom of speech and thought, 

supporter of Robespierre m his bat s0 crue 11y persecuted by the 

A staunch member of the Catholic m ^ passage of the Civil 

Old Regime, Jean had been a leader in securing 

Constitution of tile Clergy , bloody batdes for liberty 

Moustcur dc Monde was a veteran rf nuny b J „ g , e 

His first experience was by the side of the Br, ns Mp pressmg -he 

to prevent the Duke of Brunswick Steered m protect the ac- 

French revolutionary eo"rnmenL Then h ^ emigres and 

complisliments of the Nation . ^g s i 0 gan of Liberty 
communards Next we find him spreading dies J ^ Gt „j Army of 

Democracy’ through of vi ordered 

Napoleon And when the dip Bourbon Louis V, 

Jean put on his old uniform to jom the Bo 

successful effort to pre serve the gams 

Appendis VI Welching j ktt er pre 

1 Write ra the space at thelcft of related to it 
ceding the item m Column COLUMN II 


COLUMN I 
Road tax 
Exiled nobles 
Famous prison fortress 
Order of arrest 
Tax collected by the 
Church 


A Assignats 
B Bastille 
C Cahier 
D Cor>ee 

E. Emigres 
F Gabelle 
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-6 Tax on salt 
-7 List of grievances 
-8 Paper money secured by 
Church lands 

-9 Radical party of the 
Convention 

—10 Adopted by the Conven- 
tion 


G Jacobins 
H Lettre de cachet 
I Metric system 
J parlement 
K Taille 
L Tithe 


2 In .he “ before each name tn Column I ,h ' 

phrase m Column II wh.ch most closely corresponds to 

COLUMN II 

1 Freedom of the Press 

2 Policy of Salutary neglect 

3 French aid in Revolutionary 

4 Critic of Articles of Confedcra 
tion at Annapolis Convention 

5 Father of the Constitution 

6 Debtors revolt in Massachuse 

7 Mayflower Compact 

8 Committees of Correspondence 

9 Rebellion in Virginia 

10 Tory leader during Revolution 

11 Common Sense 

12 Declaration of Independence 

In this question Column A sets forth a list ^rsons a llSt 

forth a list of Titles of Books or Documents Column C sets ^ 

of Ideas or Policies In the spaces at the left of each nam ^ ^ 
llic number of the item in Column B and second the 
m Column C which you associate most with each person 


COLUMN I 
-A Samuel Adams 
— B Nathaniel Bacon 
— C Benjamin Franklin 

D Alexander Hamilton 

— E Thomas Jefferson 
— F James Madison 
— G Tom Paine 
— H Daniel Shays 
— I Robert Walpole 
— J Peter Zenger 


COLUMN A 

Copernicus 

Mettcrmch 

Napoleon 

Montesquieu 

Necker 

New ton 

Locke 

— * — Rousseau 

Adam Smith 

-Voltaire 


COLUMN B COLUMN C 

1 Princmia A Natural Rights of Man 

2 loeTcon.rae. B Universal CWngJ- 

3 Wealth of Nations C Criticism of the Utur 

4 Of Civil Governments D Heliocentric Thco y 

5 Letters on the English E Suppression of Ogm 

6 Revolution of the Hcav- F Free Economic 

• - • prise 


cnly Bodies 

7 Spirit of the Laws 

8 Compte Rondu 

9 Code 

10 Carlsbad Decrees 


G Separation of 
H Supremacy of P arl ‘ 
ment _ 

I Need of Financial re- 
form 

J Influence of Roman 
Law 
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C Chiang Kai shek 

F Emperor Mutsuhito 

I John Hay 
L Mahatma Gandhi 
0 Rudyard Kipling 


4 The following are brief description! of leading personalities in the 
fields of history we have studied so far this term The names are among 
those m the°list'below. Write the tetter of the name of each person ,» 
the space before the description 
W Achmed Soekamo B Cecil Rhodes 
X Commodore Perry E Edward Grey 
G Folke Bernadotte H Ismae Pasha 
J John Simon K Leopold II 

P SSr** Q Theoctore ^Roosevelt i Theo'pide Dtose 

c -p_ u Hsi T Yuan Shih Kai 

IHH songh, a termination to hos.,1, he, between the Atabs and the 

Jews, but assassination ended my eKo' dem0C tat.e na- 

2. Although a physician, I became the Oiuiese 

tionaltsm m China and am now known as hauler 

3 been the leader of the Indonesians m their struggle 

against the Dutch ran be said of me 

1 About my success in creating a > at „„„ and 

that I can juggle any number of balls in 

5 S£3S £ W die Powers in Oina . 

s ;°z? and found ' veaUh ** 

form of gold and diamond Indr. a policy of 

7 Although educated m bngianu, 

non cooperation with the & Japanese to open wo 

8 With gifts and warships I persua 

harbors to American trade 

Append* VII. Multiple Choice ^ 

„ve!y small contribution? A Ar „j 

D Philosophy . wost profoundly 

2 Which of the following PW'' B Ga nl. C Greeks V 

Roman cwilirauon! A Carthag Rome 

Etruscans the greatest contn . stem 

3 Which of the following w o£ no niberuig B 1 A y 

,o Roman e„,hra.K.nf AJ ^ D A syst» die 
of farming taxes C whch „f the f““'T l nlt 0 f 

i In the study of the ^growth of cow*? J? C^e; 



towns B 1 P D , . _. se ©j me 
clme of feudalism and k> ^nahsffl. 
of democracy and the use ot 
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5, Which of the following best characterizes feudalism? A* Sub- 
jection of the nobility to the will of the people B. Ease with 
which a person could rise from one social class to another C. 
Subordination of the Church to the state D. Exploitation of 
the peasant class 

2. In the space at the left of each of the questions place the letter of the 
word or phrase that BEST completes the sentence. Remember you are 
selecting the NOT item. 

1. NOT a member of the Triple Alliance: A. Spam B. Germany 

C. Italy D Austro-Hungary. 

.... — 2 . NOT a fundamental cause of World War I: A. Religious dif- 
ferences B. Imperialism C. International anarchy D. Secret 
alliances 

3 NOT a result of imperialism: A. Decline of world population 

B Frequent war C. Destruction of natural resources D. Racial 
hatred. 

I, NOT an empire maker: A. Cecil Rhodes B. Paul Kruger C. 

Benjamin Disraeli D. King Leopold. 

5. NOT an empire-breaker: A. Mutsuhito B Lenin C. Juarez 

D. Nehru. 

3. In the space at the left place the letter of the group which contains the 
correct responses 

1. The use of large-scale production following the Civil War was 

helped by 

1. foreign capital 2. Alaskan resources 3. immigration 4. Mex- 
ican oil 5, the Australian market 
A. 1,2 B 2,3 C. U D. all E. 1,2,3, 4 

2. After the Civil War government aid encouraged economic ex- 
pansion as shown in the case of 

1. trucking 2. railroads 3. agriculture 4. aviation 
5. power 

A. 1,2 B. 2,3 C. 1,2,3 D. 1 ,2,3,4 E. all 

3 The United States has entered the ranks of world producers be- 
cause of its supply of 

1. coal 2. iron 3. oil 4. timber 5 cotton 

A. 1.2 B. 1£3 C. 2,3 D. 1 ,2,3,4 E. all 

— — — 1. New Deal laws included 

1. Minimum Wage Act 2. Clayton Act 3. Wagner Act 
4 Hepburn Act 5. Social Security Act 
A. IAS B. W C. 2A4 D 3,4,5 E. all 

5. Labor wa3 guaranteed the right to join unions of choice by 

1 Wagner Act 2. Section 7aNRA 3. Smith Connally Act 
4, Norm LaGuardia Act 5. Clayton Act 
A. U B. 3.4 C. 4,5 D. 1£3 E. 3,4,5 

4, In each of the following groups three persons are classified correctly 
and one is classified incorrectly. On the line in front of each group write 
the letter of the name incorrectly classified. 
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=is=-Api"f£!SEvH“ 

zzZs SSS s ” 

5 ML t “ 

Jl-'ll" £Tn^"c 

Wmthroo * — 

D Grenville Acts — - — T 

,sts D stamp Act Congress ^ . — -— 

Explanation. ■J^Tproclamai'"” of >?“ ' C D ata ” 

S A Mayflower Compact Wtr »„ OT _ 

ol Independence D Articles 

&tpl “ a “° n ‘ "" II these names .date to 


Explanation ' tliut names .date to 

6 In Column A there •W^^StTSfoo. which does no. .date to 
the one in Column B Uniterm. 

Co'o™ B ever . HUM B 


COLUMN B 
COLUMN A Votots 

Rousseau Diderot Goya Newton 

Copernicus, Carnot Galileo Mtrabeau 

Desmoulins Duke of B™nsw,ckM MetKcm* 

Robespierre Talleyrand Alexander Trafalgar 

Austerlitz, Verdun Leiprlg UnlMd sut es In the space 

7 The following refer to devdopments in Hamilton 

“ ^ If/lfm harmony with £ ^ & * J*~ 
C .1 n “ “"xi'^rfof IS'^w cm P«“” 

— ’ -S*"* “* 

ETn^he ^ become ^ -era 
“ * ST - ednea a ^ ^ 

extended . become the lea 

3 The United States has beco 

in the world 
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4 On the whole, much political power has passed mto the hands 

of the working classes m the cities 

S On the whole, the government of the United States has tended 

to become more centralized, with increasing power and author- 
ity belonging to the federal government 
8 Below is a list of powers or functions of federal and state governments 
In the space at the left place 

A if it is chiefly a function or power of the federal government 
B if it is chiefly a function or power of the state government 
C if it is a function or power of both federal and state government 
D if it is a function or power of neither federal or state government 

— 1 to tax the income earned by our parents 

—— 2 to decide who will vote in the presidential elections 

. — 3 to protect us from the threat of invasion by a foreign power 

■ ■ - 4 to control education 
5 to limit freedom of the press 

9 Below is a list of terms you would need to know m order to understand 
civic problems In the space before each of the terms place 

A if it relates to HOW OUR PUBLIC OFFICIALS ARE 
ELECTED 

B if it relates to HOW OUR POLITICAL PARTIES WORK 
C if It relates to HOW A CITIZEN MAY ENTER THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 

D if it relates to HOW A CITY BUDGET IS MADE 
E if it relates to HOW A GUILTY INDIVIDUAL IS 
BROUGHT TO TRIAL 

On the line after each term, explain its meaning briefly 

electoral college — 

state aid — - 

political machine — — ■ 

merit system — — 

verdict . 


Appendix Vlll Essay Questions 
1 The French Revolution has been viewed by historians as 

A The transfer of power from the feudal nobility to the bourgeoisie. 
B The creation of a new world by the influence of new ideas. 

C An example of how revolutions are easier to begin than to end, and 
how they devour their best fruits 

D An agrarian revolt, whose primary purpose -»n * result were to 
secure a more even distribution of land ownership 
E The inevitable result of the incompetence and selfishness ot the kings 
of France and a catastrophe which might have been avoided had 
there been better kings 

Explain each of the interpretations of the Revolution given above, pre- 
senting such evidence as the historians would offer to support their 
interpretations 
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2. You find the following books in the hbra^ (aR htles imginaiy). 

A. “Isaac Newton, Father of the French Resolution 
B "The Bourgeoisie Wishes to Be Something 
cl “Writers Who Made a Resolution' 

D. “The Extravagance of Mane Antomette 

E. “The French Feasant in the Eighteenth Century 

F. “The Divine Right to Rule Wrong” to gm ,he best 

Which of these books would you ^ Etvo im, 0 n? Summame 

account of the basic reasons .. Summarire what you would 

what you would expect to find m that A than the one 

expect to find as the contents of three of the books 

you selected as most basic. 

3. Here are a number of tides to magarme arhcle. dealing wifi, die 

DEATH , 7E . jj E w GOVERNMENT FOR 

THE FRENCH ORGANIZE A NEW 

4 ' Sr' “ hMd_ 

‘'““a. SENATE DEBATES MVA. 

B stIeS insotutejndicted 

Price fixing d“'e^ v UNDE R ATTACK 

C. TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 

Murray and Green opr 

D. HEARING BY PS , . irk. 

Witnesses ( h eaSED 

E. RAILROAD RATE IN R 

I C C. votes 1 cmt PO sh aRPLY 

f. industrials decline ^ ]929 

SEC. prevents repeti newspapers from 

, « have appeal in j t nt each of them 
5 The following headlines could h headlines and ' under 
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C NAPOLEON RETURNS DIRECTORY AT END. NEW 
GOVERNMENT FORMED 

D POWER LOOM INVENTED COMPLETES SERIES OF 
TEXTILE MACHINES 


6 The following headlines might have appeared in the newspapers of 

MaJ A ’NAPOLEON, SYMBOL OF REACTION, DEAD AT ST 
HELENA 

B NAPOLEON, TRUE SON OF THE REVOLUTION, DIES 
at 52 

Select either headline Write a 200 250 word article which includes at 
least three arguments to prove the point made in the headline. 


7 Soldier, Young Soldier 

(The answer of a young soldier on being asked what would be his 
pleasure when the fighting is o\er — reprinted from PUNCH, a London 
magazine.) 

I'd like me to feel when the job has been done 
We’d all had a hand in the peace we have won. 


That all of us strong by the pattern of war 
May build for the future as never before. 

I’d like me to feel that all over the world 
A just flag of freedom was flying unfurled , 

That none of the nightmare was really in vain, 

That none of the nightmare need happen again 

In connection with twe of the above couplets, state the problem 
involved and outline your proposals for solving the problem. 

8. You have seen the following slogan on posters and heard it on the 
radio 'Freedom Is Everybody s Job ” 

A What do we mean by the term freedom? 

B How can we preserve and improve our freedoms here in 
America 7 

C Why should we be willing to accept limitations on our freedom 7 

9 The following joke is very popular in Western Europe. Read it very 
carefully In a few sentences tdl the idea behind the joke. Explain its 
meaning 

An American workman visiting Berlin was being shown around a 
Russian factory “To whom does this plant belong? ', he asked the 
guide. ‘ To the workers," the Russian replied. “And whose cars ?re 
those outside? the American asked. * They belong to the bosses,” 
the Russian answered 

Sometime later the Russian repaid the visit and the American 
showed him around a factory m Detent “To whom does this place 
belong 7 the Russian asked. “This belongs to the bosses,” the 
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American explained. And all of those cars outside > , the visitor 
inquired Oh, they belong to the workers * 

10 During the years of the Nan Regime the schoolteachers ol Germany 

“w? IT Adolf' ’Met “'ram the German youths they Jtfl 
grow up in your »»ld ol ideas m your f - % 

non set by your will That is pledged to you oy 

system of education from the eomm mr school t o thejmt,ert , ^ 
A What purposes of education in a dictatorsh p 

oath quoted above? dictatorship with the 

B Contrast these purposes of education in 

purposes of education tn a democracy ^ pledge l0 the 

C Prepare a brief oath which you lt w hat you would 

President of the United hke oJs 

consider the teacher’s mam job in a democra y 

„ The exercise of the rtgh. to *-* f *CS‘ 
dunes of citucnship -Governor Lehman m a prod 

Si p“»S - - «—* p 0,htr 

than the right to vote mro „ 0 „ed befote involves a 

B Show how each of the !■»»• aBB 

** or respons.bil.Qr for ever, - ^ ^ ^ w h . 

12 Napoleon once said of China ere ^ 

sleep , for when he wakes he will lhe ble (or the auakening 
A Explain how foreign powers were respo 

of this giant have on the Chinese people 1 

B What effects did this awakem 5 ^ ovtd lht „ 0 ,ld 
C Show how the awakening has FMrlh of July 

13 If a balance sheet is of the conflict are gwen a 

celebrations is discounted i . tben it is seen that t e 

proper perspecUve m the backg England It "as in 

■can Revolution was more that ' » t „„ s [ onn aUon ol P" m ' s1 ^ 
ail economic, social and m e wor ldshakmg recons ru 

cance — the first of those "“*™J£ s l 1 ,on the tough and stubborn 
which mankind has sought .0 ca and __ 


which mankind has sougn dreams 

web of fact to fit the pattern rf h Ciut, ran™ 

Beard and Beard— Kl“ “ " u American Reiomi o 
By summarizing its r . eSUl lL to Md h e»nom.o revoluuon as well 
not only a political but a social and eco ^ ,-g, „ d 18th 

14 Here are two statements current in e 

centuries „ . _... (I am the state.) jst 

A^ussMir^Sce, about — 
statements was made 
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b arosis 

rise of Napoleon to power ? 

15 In *, Presidential Section of 19.8 the Taft Hartley Act loomed a, 
one of the pnmtal issues Thc Taft Hartley Act is an 

instrument fTSln bustmg ; by^ant. labor complaint* 

onr people has been advanced As a resun 

jonty of our people approve the a received a setback 

A Explain why organized labor thought that it had receive 

in the Taft Hartley \ct Hartley Act was nec 

B Explain why some people thought the Tail mru y 

essary for the country s welfare tmoroved in the 

C Explain how and why labor s bargaining P g Act _ 

3d year period prior to the passage of the Tatt naruey 

16 Wc have just finished another election “ret.m'te’fol 

watched American Democracy m action jj 1Q 0 f these terms 

lowing terms were used in the newspapers Define 10 ot ui 
m not more than one sentence for each 


primary petition 

nomination platform 

citizenship referendum 

party machine majority vote 


short ballot 
plurality vote 
poll tax 


convention 

gerrymandering 

campaign 

as the small son 
top of the other 
says Now 1® 


17 A cartoon shows John Bull as the father and Canada 
The son stands on a number of boxes piled one on 
The boxes are labeled Dominion Status Canada 
as big as Daddy 

A Explain this cartoon . . treatment of 

B Compare England s treatment of Canada with her treatm 
Eire or India as to methods and results 

18 The following cartoons were popular in the past Select any three 
for each one selected give the approximate date when it PP 
Explain the significance of the cartoon his back 

A A very thin man wearing ragged clothes bears on hw »» 
three other men — one is a nobleman the second a bisnop , 
the third a monarch. casting 

B The third estate is shown awakening from a long sleep 
off its chains and terrifying the other two estates 
C A group of people walking in a street of Pans stop to w 
cart with men and women going by 
D Napoleon is shown on stilts One stilt is in Spam the 0 
in Russia They are beginning to crack and Napoleon s seep 
and crown are beginning to fall off 
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19 Today our country laces many rmportant problems Among ihem are 
Keeping our government free from corruption 
Preserving our civil liberties 
Eliminating racial and religious prejudice 

Maintaining friendly relations with other eomitrjes 

Choose one of these topics and discuss it Be sure 
A Why is the problem important t 
B What are the causes of the problem? 
c What is being done to solve Jbe probkm? 

D What else do you think should be done 

20 • What to do with Germany'' is U the'fo”lo» mg Wh»t 

We must formulate immediate ? shall it he a tough 

land of peace shall ue impose ujm vm ^ tarsh >lth 
peace or a soft peace? Were w paragraph of about 

many at the end of the Fust Worid War? ^ Yo „ MS « [S 

200 words give your answers “ die facts you mar- 

will be rated on the soundness o y d sty le of writing 

shal to support your opinions and ihe interest an 

21 Imagine that « » "r,^ 

to 1850 Write a brief letter to irygv ., oenaK es of your days to 
UN , indicating the 

Urn Period of ^ ^ 

22. When, many years after hu pf^tee'^as "gene'ial approval m lh= 
back from SL Helena to »«*£*«* V»* «“ """‘"“"brine 
French press However, some eduorsopP ^ ^ mt0 a s hrine 
Emperor,” and did not approve the ““ d ,f provm g a policy of sen 
Write an editorial either apprrni Evaluation of his contributions 
elation Base your ed.lor.aJ ™ " d 

France, to Europe and followmg arguments 

23 At a round table discussion on Ir»P« 

were presented M , 


1 The backward people are not 
justified in occupying an ar 
they do not use it- . 

2. That there is a diffeteoeete 
tween “superior ’ and m 
people, that natives arc 
efficient as citizens of the mother 
country , r „ 

3 That colonics are needed for su 
plus population, source sur *“ 
manufactured goods, surplus P 
ital 


Agatnst 

2 

mother country 

3 
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Set forth your opinion m connection with four of the above arguments 
either for or against imperialism, citing illustrations from imperialist 
efforts m Africa, the Far East and the British Empire 

24 A Town Meeting has been planned an the subject. “Do Colonies 
Pay?' During the course of the discussion the following arguments 
have been presented to support a “Yes” answer to the question 
A Colonies furnish a safety valve for overproduction at home. 

B Colonies are needed as sources of raw materials 
C Colonies create a profitable trade bringing wealth to the mother 
country and enriching everyone at home 
D Colonies furnish profitable places for investment of surplus 
capital. 

E Colonies are essential for self*protection especially during war- 
time. 

F Colonies permit the superior European countries to take up their 
“white man’s burden" with respect to hitherto underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

As to each of four of the preceding arguments for imperialism, state 
your opinion as to its truth or falsity Give specific evidence and illus 
trations to substantiate your conclusions 

25 The Case of the People of France against Napoleon 
Date December 1815 
Place A courtroom in Pans 
Charges in the indictment 

1 That Napoleon undid the work of the Revolution in France 

2 That Napoleon retarded Europe s progress for a generation 
Answer A or B 

A You are the prosecuting attorney Prepare the statement you 
would present to the jury to prove the truth of the above charges 
against Napoleon 

B You are the defense attorney Prepare the statement you would 
present to the jury to prove Napoleon’s innocence of the above 
charges 

26 Joe I am working as hard as I can Here is the $60 wages for this 
week 

Wife But, Joe, this is not enough to make ends meet these days with 
high prices 

Joe What can we do? Do you think I ought to join a union? 

Wife Our neighbors say that the best thing to do is to jom a con 
sumer cooperative 

Joe I think the government ought to do something about this I’m 
writing a letter to our Congressman 

A Discuss at least one difficulty each of the three agencies must 
meet in order to help Joe and his wife 
B Give two reasons to explain why Joe s wages have been increas 
mg since 1940 
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NOTES FROM A CHAIRMAN'S FILES 


The responsibility for this W? 

that must be borne by every teach Judiesteson for teaching 

There ,s no one troy to teach a goods°cul J 8 ” personality of 
,s an art, and to a large extent depend °° |f os ophy There are, how 
a teacher, his scholarship and tcach ‘ g JL C g r 4n accepted stand 
ever, as suggested in the preceding P ^ contribute to the 

ards, and established principle, wteh.fused, 
nuking of a well rounded and eSecu l trom ^ tEC ords of 

It is hoped that the following no ^ £ome of thesc practices 
actual observation reports, will P elements as classroom 

and principles as they apply methods of teaching and 

administration, the teacher as p reservations made by super- 
the woik of pupils In one sense to prl0cl pte already 

visors repeat m a somewhat d ]£ , s con veyed by words 

outlined Sometimes the miportant pr P^ tacher , s c hecked for 
ol praise for rite teacher, at other “ ' “ are given in the hope 
failure to use good practices and sugge«J 
that faults will be recognized and corrected 

t CLASSROOM ADMINISTRATION «lt”ip «? 

Good classroom .»» segment Ms as hr fnmry 
of effective snorting conditions 0 f books, lunches, 

A “Why not tram pupils “ 

thus to ready themselves for aaion charts, refereuce 

B Supplementary material, including 
books were ready for use t - 5 time, the attendance 0 

C "Without the loss Of a mom^ t Rivaled, and 

taken, homework checked, ^ose 

lesson launched ” commendable impro' eme ^ ip i e , 

D ‘The teacher bu i shown comn ^ discipll ne ^ 
classroom techniques that *P ^ immediately °' 1 t0 pu t 

directing the pupils to cog S?^uinng ^ 

the room started them o q ^ papers wit p ^ w hole 
pencils down at the same t , d better control oun d the 
ated difficulties, the teacher because he moved aroun 

situation during the class 207 
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room rather than merely ‘"“th ' rtonable learning 

acttvihes^mvented Te idle moments during which disturbances ca 

"e ''The plan of reseating pup£ 

period is an interesting device The : rfea _ g ^ he wU have a 
ferent point ot vantage in the f whlch mlght be used by 

different 'climate of opinion' is a technique vvhicn g 

°T'The routine of this lesson was so 

that there was a maximum of time for co promptly, the 

at hand The assignment o! boar f "° rk hat g , ndl ated training, 
youngsters moved to their tasks with ala y being 

unfinished business was disposed of while the boardwor* 

^“Administrative details and the routine of ^ 
fectively mechanized so that a maximum o e quickly 

eration of the assigned problem ^HZn oretously prepared 
distributed , board work problems that ha en p unfinished 

on library cards were given to designated P“P' ls - ““ pare d ” 
business was disposed of while the boardwork v | P 5 iy This 

H “Your control of the class has increased tremenoou y 
time there was no calling out of the answers nor w chor us 

'asides' to one's neighbors You have solve ?. r P /° on e word 
answers by having no leading questions nor those req S { 
answers The class was a little slow in getting to orde but apart, 
that there was the decorum necessary to democratic dis 0 [ 

I “The teacher, intent upon her questioning, seem ^ 

these things (previously described) The remedy is i no ' ^ 

lesson in order to discipline, but rather to make tie discip line 

more interesting and stimulating and at the same time ^ ylth 

if necessary Just as a pianist must learn to read notes a P J on 

both hands simultaneously, so must the teacher be able ^ 

numerous activities requiring alertness and thought at tne ^ 

It is possible to ask a good question, motion a child to ms • ^ 

a rubber band out of the hand of a mischievous boy and ng 

a somewhat inattentive pupil, all within the same minute, ha » 

each action by giving it its appropriate emphasis When eaci 
is done artistically, then the teacher too is an artist ” be 

J “At times the classroom discipline was not all it s tQ 

This could have been obviated by several things (1 I ma^e that 

have the attention of all pupils before proceeding * * 

pupils stand and face the class and speak in tones that can ^ 

(3) insist that pupils enter the room in an orderly manner v. ; 
not repeat the question once it has been clearly presented 
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following — ... ,,,,, 1 , use of the 'dramatic pause ’ 

1 Speak less rapidly and with more n sttr before 

Make certain that you have the attenuon of every y 

proceeding orderly fashion Insist 

P 2 Insist that pupils enter he room ^ p lhe comman d 
also tint the lesson end and P“P a p (he first W | 
of the teacher rather than at the sour pened 0 r shut aimlessly 

3 Textbooks and notebooks should l no > P The instructor should 

but at the request of the teacher, < p ^ renting for others to 
make it clear that it is unfair to those 

make unnecessary noises mrticular pupils not so much 

4 It is sometimes wise to ““ ° n p f to tes t their attentiveness 

for the purpose of drafting an into active participation ns 

Whatever method brings wool the „ame-anythmg that 

worthwhile A knowing lo ° k ' ““ at L„ g on in the room helps 
shows the teacher is alive to aU hat a g 

to inhibit distracting chi dish pla)‘™ all parts of the room 

5 Make your physical I®~"° nejonty of the class while 

6 Have youngsters stand and face 

reciting . . suc i, as distribution and 

7 Routimze mechanical deoils . Id he 

8* When the necessity 

done by a senes of graded admomU»" 5 ' f room „ hcje view 
should the offender be sent to the a 

of all he may continue his f" ,cs „ te „ cve r or ra«'y ,0 

9 The teacher makes it his p , . r iy presented, an 
question once t. has been dehbOTtdy £ “J Jfv, other pupds *• 

?o repeat pupils' answers unless,, can bose 

emphasis portion of the class esp j 

10 He calls on a greater P ro P° he does not 

whose attention seems to e w mas tery of the c dra maUc 

11 Unless he is quite '"^Jis or slang for dm 

permit himself the luxury o a i quality 

interest , ,„format.ve and mspira » ’ udl£S 

L No social studies realia ° h d „ 0 earmarks of a 
was displayed so that the ro 
room ” 


THE lEAwnu- , „ dictator, on “'‘f.Mtir °l 

The teacher should he o collector o ni ref 


II THE TEACHER 


The teacher should w£} , 

chantc, a scholar and a p 
facts 
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A “You displayed an understanding of pupil psychology when 
you made it appear that they rather than you were developing the 
lesson through such as ‘Let us work this out together Do you think 
this is the problem to be considered’ 5 ” 

B "Your quiet understanding attitude has developed a fine class- 
room rapport” 

C "The class was orderly, attentive and cooperative throughout 
the lesson, due in large measure to the poise, sell control and 
dignified friendliness of the teacher Her words of encouragement 
to the slow youngsters when she returned the test papers should go a 
long way towards winning continued cooperation and spurring extra 
effort." 

D “The teacher must not w ear his irntated heart upon his sleev e, 
as it were, and must manage to smile occasionally After all, these 
youngsters are not your enemies, and if they are slow, they are 
nevertheless the best their parents have to send us Our job therefore 
is to find the proper approach, and it is important to remember that 
a strong appeal can be made through the value of the subject matter 
rather than through the imposition of penalties ” 

E “There is no doubt tlut the teacher has achieved great skill in 
the question answer-development technique. Perhaps it is now ap- 
propriate for him to try other procedures occasionally The master 
teacher is one who can artistically apply the method which is most 
appropriate to the content of the lesson.” 

F ' The energetic presentation, the friendly approbation of work 
done, a fine sense of humor, a firm but fnendly class control created 
an atmosphere conducive to good learning ” 

G “At one point a youngster asked a question concerning some 
minute technical point w sugar production and the teacher directed 
the pupil to a book on the subject and an encyclopedia, admitting 
modestly at the same time her own limited knowledge of the subject 
Such an admission coupled with directions to the student is often 
desirable educationally because it gives him the feeling that the teacher 
is only a guide and learning does not end with the classroom ” 

H "On several occasions when the knowledge required was be- 
yond the scope of the class, the teacher answered the problem, and 
on one occasion he stated with humility that he was not certain of 
the details of the answer There is no doubt that this atmosphere 
of free questioning was a high tribute to the teacher’s courteous 
manner and sincere interest as well as the students’ confidence in 
his scholarship ” 

I "The eagerness of this geography class to recite, their excellent 
responses, their penetrating questions were evidences of their interest 
The reasons for it are obvious — -you radiate happiness and your en- 
thusiasm is unquenchable. You throw out questions with an inter- 
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estins touch You know how with a smite to ease the tension and 
how *bv encouragement to win cooperation 

J The teacher should be % ery careful to correct egregious mors 

dictatorship for what it really is l wo £ re fl ec t and 

the teacher would tor e been „„ rd labels 

anal) ze how thoughtlessly he had fallen into h Mr 

we are not living in a dictate nuv base been due to the 
K One reason tor lack of •“•“J." modulate 
teacher s voice which was too lou ^ his vigilance 

L. The teacher ot the social ^“^^"“^""“uunderstood socul 
against ghb acceptance of ”8“^ “ [rccdom D [ speech and freedom 
concepts A youngster may repea mere verbalisms 

ot the press” many times, jet to him ftese ray ^ ah[ad ind 
without any basts in reality Despt lts an d explanations 

cover ground, we must always insist “, a P 
imbedded in the students own eapenenc tcd several pupds 

M Despite the fact that the class was m ^ no doubt dnE 
requested that the teacher repot ' „ e not eastly under 
to the teachers rapid speech Hitfo edec t„ e thinking requires 
stood, especially by young pupils anu 
time to weigh evidence ” 

Ml TECHNIQUES OF TEACHtNS Itrjrnr' 

A MohMtl.tu.-To Zci and <*■« 

and dynamism so that J ” , as meaningful P rov 

1 The cartoon presented to the c “ s ' Everyone was inter 
and timely The effect on to ctowa d jnd thus the .uteres 
ested and w.slred to mterpret Us unphea 

was directed to the assignment ^ dram auc moti 

2 The best feature o of your pupds >- — 

for by tying it up " lth the e p nian y 

pltshcd the atm of motivate this lesson H the 

3 There was no attemp^tom „ „,11 couun 

pupils are interested m the ? 

study of the problem of the tanit 
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“ “The — preset to 

to Hitler) was meanmjM provocatt , Everyon e was interred 
copied and large enough to be ? lls implications This 

and wished “ have a vo.ce in hdping rp ^ ^ 

i merest was channeled mto * e for motivation hut lacks the 

5 “The teacher appreciates the . nlnn sic part oi the lesson 

stall in making his motivating T u “ pro blem does not ipso farto 

A superfiaal examination ot a corre P^ probten unless the 

- — * *■* 

bone of ‘he lesson. n,„„„,callv oerlcct It was clear, def- 

1 “The assignment was P e ^? s J y ^ provision made for the 

mite, challenging and motivated There was p 

brighter pupils in the class psychological one for 

2 "The assignment was a logical as wen •*> v l 

it arose out of the discussion , had been given several 

3 • The assignment on postwar pla E ^ amp]c opportun ity 

days m advance of the recitation so tha p P this assignment 

^S’^cr^e^ planned^ its work and learned 

the technique of a good assignment t in terms of pages 

4 “There is little value in giving an ass ngnmenl tvs the 

to be read or a topic to be discussed notes theclasskno ^ 
topic is to be studied It is therefore a good idea to 

help plan the assignment ” t0 have prepared 

5 “A large proportion of this class .did _ t a ^ fo , ]owing ^y 
any homework, nor was any assignment gin e fi m te, appro- 

It is very necessary that our pupils h! '"*c“ ncce5 sary that 
pnate and meaningful assignment and 4««l » ob)e ctive tests, 

their homework be checked either by meam of ^ „ 
boardwork, direct inspection, or any other <&aati much 

6 “An old adage may be adopted to the effect . ui t mg to 

ventured, too little gained' It may cautton you P cnfices P clarity, 
give an assignment that covers too much and thus sacr.n 

understanding, and appreciation ” assignments from 

7 “Can some method other than that of copying S“ the 

the blackboard be used? This method took '^ “““^nt 
class discussion Possibly a well Panned mu g P “^tic 
sheet could be used This method shou d not 1 ie used m an^ „ 
manner so that motivation and pupil panning wi the 

8 “The assignment was pedagogically perfect A s uoy 
transportation facilities of a section is worthwhile, and 
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definite end we,, — te^d"n?ng 

youngsters in the dess Severd mettods we ^ a ^ ^ MSlplinent 

Su*“^™ents S noToubt contribute to the excdlence of preparation 

on the part of a number of the sl ,t s to ‘ hack bo wagon 

C QtiMlio S-V" y“'"' 3 r TX ^ T>^«9 “ "< °< 

to a star" may well remember that me art oj 

questioning " . material of a factual nature, you 

dJ 

S^W”»do you haver guided pupds ,n 

the learning process . ^ was onc 0 f calm thought- 

2 “The whole atmosphere of the das^ ^ measure t0 the fact 
fulness and alertness This “ d “ „ a „d thought provoking 

that the teacher was roaginative.d'all®? S vcr bahsni 

in his questioning Throughout |L' mem }' 'How do you account 

was met by the questions W ,at d J ,, FuIt h e rmore. such questions 
for that*' 'How do you explain ‘hat . a th5 unag- 

as the following are excellent beea 1 be J vcdi because they 
■nation, because they present P rob, “f b Me they followed logical 
require the drawing of “ d <? “fS 

continuity, '(,) Imagine yo m 1850, why w ° u d , ?; “ oce 

m 1750 if you awoke 100 years rr he peasants of ^ ran ^ c 

more at hLem Russia tlianmFrancer''^ d ld n't 

became conservative when * y ‘(3) You are a P easa " ’ ^ 

have the guide to clear ; an d ™uf ^ ^ , ^is type ofw ^ 

the stimulus to thought, the m t quesUons ask ' „ 

bore immediate fruit m the ' r “f so b,g, uasnt fre = ^ss!' 
youngsters, such as R “ asia f?, .p,, ra dfcaU come fro® ' “^tnahredr " 
•Why would labor be liberal U sbe bcc ome md® b the 
■Russia bad no technicians, .how « -1“““““ f£at, the 

3 ''There were perhaps a doren ^ ^ were sigrnha ^ 

students themselves Several of » consideration 3 w 

teacher turned over to ^“^fSiIy the »» «* « ” .hem" 

tude of pupil-questions attests students to the 

also the teacher’s attitude of encc > 0 ^ per onM “ ^me 

4 "Your questions gav ’ of a less stalled teache 

lesson that might easily, m the nau 
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a mere recording of facts , for example, ‘If you had been a newspaper 
reporter in the United States in the l&40’s and had been writing a 
series of reports on ‘life in the United States’ what problems would 
you have reported?' 'Why?”’ 

5 “Such questions as the following are too indefinite and ambig- 
uous ‘What do you think of our chances of having a dictator’ 

How about ideas concerning religion’’ Do you recall that when you 
asked ‘How about Hague tn Jersey City’' the youngster you called 
on retorted, ‘What about him’’ A good question should be simply 
stated, direct, definite and clear in meaning as well as thought-pro- 
voking For instance, instead of the last question mentioned above, 
you might have put it in this way — The Civil Liberties Union has 
called Mayor Hague a little dictator Do you think this is true’ Why’ 
or A journalist recently likened Hague to Hitler Why? Do you 
think this comparison fair ” 

6 “Almost every question began with ‘What,’ thus calling only 
for short factual answers Furthermore, the sequence of the questions 
suggested no particular conclusion As a result of twenty questions, 
the pupils could identify a debenture bond, an income bond, a 
mortgage bond, and so forth, but they were not made aware of the 
reasons for or use of this knowledge A suggestion since you meant 
to review corporate organization anyhow, it might have been a good 
plan to organize the class into a corporation, proceed to float bonds, 
sell stocks of various sorts, compete with other firms, go bankrupt 
and finally liquidate the business ” 

7 ‘ For a considerable portion of the period there was too tense 
an atmosphere Considering all elements^ I am inclined to feel that 
this was m large measure due to the rapidity of the questioning 
Rapid and incisive questioning very often puts vigor into a lazy and 
wandenng discussion , yet I think we should consider the validity of 
Yamada’s statement in his ‘Study of Questioning’ that ‘Any demand 
for speedy reactions deprives the child of tune for suspension of 
judgment and weighing the evidence pro and con, it prevents him 
from appealing to concrete experience latent in his mind, but encour- 
ages him to accept any suggestion and to react at random ’ 
Near the end of the lesson when you paused, asked the question, then 
paused again before calling on a student, the results were much 
better ” 

8 The teacher’s questions, though in themselves generally chal- 
lenging and problem solving in type, were not utilized to elicit fully 
developed answers Too often when student contributions were 
meager, there was insufficient follow up and cross-examination to 
produce a meaningful and well rounded picture For example, the 
teacher asked, ' France was better off than the rest of Europe, yet 
the Revolution occurred in France Why?” An excellent question 
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But aU that emerged » tSTS 

were rich, literate and powerf why’’ The answers here 

century tan been called he AscolVoIuure. ^ ^ 

” 10 

themselves with important aspec coherent picture. This 

sequential if they are to res ^ class was not confronted 

lesson seemed discursive chiefly b«a““ wh ich their attention 

with a definite task, a suggests that where 

was to be focused In ' Ho "' Jc^ohed or a difficulty to be sur- 
there is no question of a pro fl on at random But a 

mounted, the course of suggestions reso i v ed, sets up an end 

question to be answered, an emb^ntyMb^ ^ ^ teacher s 
and holds the current o! ideas 1 m “ h£ 6rst se , up desirable at- 
questtomng would be much imp form 0 j a problem, 
tamable anus for eadt lesson prefera^ m quality 0 ea£ 

and then if he asked lumsdf » ° d , rcc Uy contribute to die 

Question, ‘Docs the answer to tins „ 

understanding of the problenma a ^ , bl 

D Reviews mi d become on mporMt for I 

I, red end thus reviews and simmone 
teaching techniques ra cv on correct use of pr 

1. “The steady insistence on "«« eonstan, values that 
learned information, on medial sum 

made this lesson so suronl a..on of the toon “ 

2 “Your insistence on a atem d see the problem as a 
ing these pupils to organize a P . ,, vl „vcd the 

. » » v™ " s Sts 

have undertaken the drawing tuatlons m revolutio *y som2 
ically the rise and decline nncht have been trea re fleeted 

the whole era from 1800 to events in Europe as re^ 

new view, such as cor ^'d era 1 . ^ same period, or a ght be 

in events in the United States the approach ”6' „ 

with events in Uucope today.^ ^ Bll0BS about ^fication of 
through a series of rlUumx repetition or t , 0 f mem 

4 “A drill on information . . ,L ^^.ng the 
known material for the p ur P° * jy lt should call for 

ory To be earned on most e 
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rapid, almost automatic responses The tempo of this lesson and the 
slow, deliberate voice of the teacher were therefore not in keeping with 
the spirit of drill The teacher should try to maintain a bnsk manner 
and a swift pace through such a lesson, if necessary quickly calling 
on another student if the first one hesitates too long with his answer 
After all, the purpose here is to cover ground already familiar rather 
than to develop new understandings In tins respect a drill lesson 
differs from developmental socialized recitation ” 

5 “A lesson with as strong a beginning and body as this lesson 
deserved a strong final summary A thought problem to which pupils 
would have applied their information would have afforded these pupils 
an opportunity to appreciate their achievement-” 

6 'A very worthwhile learning experience would have been 'fin- 
ished' m the sense that a good painting or musical recital is finished, 
if a final exercise in the form of a clinching summary had been in- 
cluded instead of Jetting the bell bnng a good lesson to a discordant 
conclusion ” 

E The Use of Visual Aids — Visual aids stimulate the imagination 
and facilitate the association of theory and practice 

1 "In this slow class the cartoon on the board served many pur- 
poses It utilized the ability of the boy who had copied it, motivated 
the lesson, unified the discussion and made the work vivid ” 

2 ‘ The lesson was especially stimulating because of the excellent 
use of illustrative material The teacher's graphic description of the 
Sumner Butler incident, his use of the map showing the line up of 
Northern and Southern states, his statistics on the anti slavery vote 
m the elections of 1852 and 1856, and his quotations from Jefferson 
Davis and Emerson, all helped to bnng about rapt attention and wide- 
spread participation Incidentally, the teacher might want to try m 
the future actually reading to the class a part of Sumner’s speech on 

bleeding Kansas’ or perhaps an appropriate verse or two from 
Benet's ‘John Brown’s Body ” 

3 ‘ The bulletin boards displaying pictographs on labor conditions 
in the United States and charts on how a bill becomes a law, are 
worthwhile aids The quotations from Wilson, Jefferson and Roose 
velt, posted in front of the room, contain inspirational material that 
the youngsters might memorize.” 

4 The lesson was alive — questions were challenging, and the 
pictures and charts made the work clear and vital ” 

5 More lasting results both in the retention of information and 
in the permanence of concepts could be achieved by the use of visual 
rather than exclusively auditory appeals A time line could have been 
used to show chronological span and circles could have indicated the 
increasing portions of people who were granted the right to vote in 
England ” 
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fi “Tt was unfortunate that the subject was dealt with in a rather 

hsh, might have made the lesson vivid the type 

7 It is very necessary with i dass of 0 £ « hon and answer 
of lesson at times , for instance, > . n or rep orts by individuals 

procedure, employ the open tex g tc jt IS also essential that 

or committees, or make a map or 3 j, ze the subject at hand In 

the teacher use materials th j' t ''°““ nd , ng would have been deepened 

or pupd 

Sla (2) ’pictures of logging or of pap“- 

ping of pine trees for naval s » ' s t 0 res denied from trees, 

(3) samples of medical supplies *» ^ conarit ^ of Jumber. 

(4) examination of Room dearly visible to the wh 

or pointing to the house across ^ street, ciea 

class, and in process of const ™ C ^ n was directed to the extent ^ 

8 "In this lesson where becn made of 

illiteracy in Mississippi, use p 0 i ic y AssocuUon or d* { 
the publications of •* ^JJ&y p«W»* the gravity of 
Affairs Committee which have gray 
this situation " r ma ps for a lesson ot 

9 “Tlie idea of using a senes ot p a basic one— miss* S 
was very appropmte, but there w “ m v Luo^m W P ed 

Before the class could understand how na fore o at 

Empire. they had first to | 18.5, and BO-*-- 

While using or national roke up of th P^ un . 

reference was made to the m um c did the pupds „ on! of 
of the Austrian Empire, ^ relaUve geographi P° , b y 

of the Empire which wotdd show mp sketched Vs 

the nationalities contained jabeled with die ^ p 0 lcs 

the teacher on the blackboard a«M£ ^ Czech5 SI"** ^ 
would have aided greatly* ? ^ons and iropor ^ or k empire 
Ukrainians, etc m them rda of this patchwotk mP 
also have helped provide a ^ J940” „ dc d several 

and explain its history ngh P ,; 1C teacher reco, 1 uv not 

10 ' In the conrse of the «°n “ Although these books may 
books on the World War to the class 
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be easy reading for the youngsters, it was nevertheless noteworthy 
that a number of them jotted down titles and authors, indicating that 
they were probably being stimulated towards more purposive 
reading ” 

11 ' Wherever possible use the blackboard for essential informa 
tion, terms, dates, names, outline of ideas For example in this lesson, 
a chart on the blackboard would have been helpful name of philos- 
opher, works, ideas This would have supplied pupils with tangible 
material for recall” 

JV WORK OF PUPILS 

Every effort should be exerted to make our lessons more student 
centered and less teacher centered 

A. ‘The spirit of this class was excellent. It resembled an inti- 
mate group of friends who met regularly to discuss questions which 
interested them greatly This was evident in the splendid way in 
which they conducted themselves when *on their own/ and in their 
intelligent questions ’ 

B 'An open text lesson is not a study penod interrupted at ten- 
mmute intervals by the teacher's philosophic questions Supervised 
study should be either a demonstration of how to study or a penod of 
analytical reading under the stimulus of the teacher s pointed ques- 
tions If the teacher is training the class in the art of study, then 
emphasis should be placed on the development of study skills out- 
lining, summarizing, getting the gist of a paragraph, using textbook 
aids, understanding the charts or pictures, etc. If the open text is 
being used as a source of minimum essentials for the lesson, then the 
teacher should present one question at a time and refer the pupils to 
the text for the answer, at times directing their attention to certain 
paragraphs Ingenious questioning can broaden the scope of such a 
lesson into a discussion beyond the narrow limits of the textbook 
itself ” 

C ‘ On several occasions the teacher neglected to make full use 
of student contributions Not clearly grasped and inadequately phrased 
though they wrere, these contributions might have made possible a 
more natural growth of the lesson Instead, the teacher superimposed 
her lesson plan with its prepared sequential questions. The 
lesson plan may well be m the teacher's mind as a blueprint, but it 
must not serve to inhibit her from making adjustments readily to suit 
the budding materials supplied by the pupils towards the structure 
of the lesson ” 

D This was a highly socialized lesson, with a perfect audience 
situation, the youngsters listened attentively to speakers who were 
eager to convince, the class showed during the questioning period, 
which was all too short for them, that they were eager to participate 
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•ra^.~^-;gr , as , a''s 
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these with reasons There were s *>. t ers for answer 

the teacher skillfully turned over 5“ susUine d dis 

Each of tile teacher's pivotal quest aoosv^ Wlo»^ ^ 

cussion in which several pupil pa 1“ teac her sumaianred 
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the discussion Might it not if so why*’ 

occasionally whether they agree gucussion It is there 

F -'Youngsters learn in the give and tAe ot tlons and 
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contributions If pupil contnbuuons ai d tot „ e 
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H 'Pupils learn to do by tang They ^ „ , they learn 
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youngsters to improve on . dams on the map? ^ 
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I There seemed too great a p P t ^ at almost every 
pa ed with pupil activity, despite ‘ h = ““wever, were not m 
ESrf Tta rotations for .to , J 
tamed, and the teacher further elaboration^^ 
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ate, improve and evaluate each other 
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J “On several occasions the teacher answered pupils’ questions 
when these could have been turned over to classmates for answers 
He also evaluated all answers and made most of the summaries, thus 
obviously reducing the possibilities for pupil learning by increasing 
the proportion of teacher activity For example, at one point he said, 
“In looking at a map of Africa the thing to notice is the territory 
circled in red, and that belongs to Great Britain ” Why tell this to 
the class ? Shouldn’t the students be expected to know this, and if^ not, 
why not lead them to discover this information for themselves ” 

K “It was a bit ironical to hear pupils talk about the advantages 
of "ejjication” to "this here feller" or "dem guys ” Such egregious 
cases of mispronunciation as "axe" for "ask," “hberry" for “library’ 
and "yeah" for “yes" should also be corrected " 

L “The teacher may find it advisable to encourage students to 
take notes while the reports are being given, for then they will have 
not only a record of the contributions made but also a basis for 
questioning This note taking might be facilitated by having the 
students who are reporting place a guidance outline of their work 
on the blackboard at the beginning of the period It would also seem 
advisable to call on pupils to evaluate not only the historical materials 
in the reports but also the manner of presentation ” 

M 4 1 would urge you to find ways and means of getting each pupil 
to do something during the period — an opportunity to recite, or to 
help in class room management, or to go to the board to outline the 
work or to summarize the lesson Such contributions would both 
satisfy the pupil's need for “doing” and would round out the lesson " 
This department and this school are committed to the educational 
philosophy that 'doing* pupils are learning Let us tax our resource- 
fulness towards getting more pupils to participate " 

N “As a further stimulus to fuller pupil participation, the teache 
is urged to refer pupil’s questions to other pupils for answers This 
practice would tram pupils to cooperate in solving a problem and 
would keep the center of gravity among the pupils where it belongs ’’ 

V OBSERVATION REPORTS 

I Purpose An observation report is a record of some of the com- 
mendations and suggestions which the supervisor has made in the 
hope that the teacher will continue his use of noteworthy techniques 
which have been commended and will follow concrete suggestions for 
the improvement of his teaching The written observation report 
should follow a conference between teacher and supervisor and should 
contain only basic commendations and recommendations The confer- 
ence with the teacher is, by far, more valuable than the written report 
• — which is primarily a formal record of visitation Of necessity d 
must be brief Many supervisors regard them as of doubtful value 
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A Arinuol Report 

.Name of Chauman- 


1 Name of teacher- 

2 Visits of Chairman 194 n Full penod 

MH 121- — November 19. 19 %T* V 
TODIC Period of Reaction 18 5 

A T H P 211-May U.19Sa-^uU period 

Topic Japanese conflict 1931 1941 

3 Conferences with Chairman i as» 

a record of pupils in honor dasses 

b uniform examination quesuons 

c visits of Nov 19 and May 12 

4 Contributions to Dc P^ M ' I t _ 2 terms 

a grade chairman-— M meeting April 1950 

b participation in department meetings 

c. assistance m counting regents pap 
5 Contributions to Scho ° l Fro i, c Day— Fall Te ™ 

a Faculty Advisor— Senior by N ,gbt-Spnng Term 

b Faculty Advisor Senior Class N g 
Dear Mr. —“T the scholarly apP«^* “j^vAo 

The fine professional attitu ^ for granted ^ M d 

slant search lor perfection that, ^ a man of jour “* 6 

rare. It is good *»*■*»? t0 _ v „ ur tos „ns are 
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sparked the discussion of the Mettenuch system and in the other a 
cartoon showing Japan as a genie uncorked by the United States 
introduced the problem of the relations between the United States 
and Japan before Pearl Harbor There is excellent student response 
because the class is well prepared, many of the questions are chal- 
lenging, the teacher lets the class do most of the talking and encour- 
ages interclass criticism Only in a few questions and in your transi 
tions were you inclined to be wordy As to content and organization 
you are still feeling jour way and thinking things through especially 
inAH 2 which you taught for the first time this term (and which 
sometimes seems overwhelming to me who has taught it more terms 
than I can count because of the tremendous mass of new materia! 
which has to be digested constantly) 

As chairman of M H I both terms you had little help from your 
committee because of absence and other difficulties beyond your con- 
trol You therefore carried most of the burden and so deserve most 
of the credit for the very good examinations which were finally 
evolved I thought jour matching question this term on quotations 
from important documents in American history showed exceptionally 
good judgment in their choice and great diligence m finding them 
The Seniors have gotten you involved m their activities one way 
or another even though your outside activities leave you little time 
at present for co curricular work I know that they too appreciate it 
The chairman of our Regent’s committee, reported that you were 
one of the two persons who stayed long after hours to help with such 
routine details as counting and packing the papers You are always on 
deck when needed and that too is a precious quality 

It is hard to believe that you have been with us only two years for 
m that short time you have become one of the most valuable and 
valued members of the department 


Chairman 

Copy to principal 

Signature of teacher 


B Single Observation Report 

Dat e December 10 1948 

Teacher Period Room 

Class — ME 281 Type of lesson Developmental 

Aim of lesson To discuss the causes of the Revolution of 1917 in 
Russia. 
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Process by which aim is sought to be obtained . 

The lesson was developed by means of a quotation, pivotal thought 
questions, board outline and diagram A careful «anuMhm»a! 
made of the poor conditions under the Czars , by means of a diagram, 
the teacher elicited from the class the mfotmation thatjill ctos m 
eluding workers, peasants, middle classes were opposed » the ' Cmr 
by 1917 Following this, discussion was centered around k7 

Regime. Feb -Nov 1917 

plan, clear hoard outline, good motivation fine diagram P 
t0 "I£ the Czar £?£dST didn. they rally to Ins 

support 5 ' ... . ..hen it came to a show- 

“How can you prove that the middle class 
down, took a stand against the Caarr very well 

It was quite obvious that the aims of the lesson 

Recommendations Even and called on more non 

you relied less on a few bright v . „ 3 i, zc d approach would hare been 
volunteers, for whom a less intellecttulizcd PP , s „„,ulatrf 

more effective Although man) " K^hes unable to follow the 
a number of pupils must ha\e 

trend of thought , N%or d answers as agains 

Did you note the preponderance of e ^ bee n due to your 

the number of sustained answers > 1 d , limes belaboring 

occasional tendency toward “^^“" pTto say> 
a question so that there was little for the p p 


General Estimate 
Very Good 


Conference held 

December 10, 1948 
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A READING GUIDE 


The purpose of this bibliography is to invite the attention of Social 
Studies teachers to the important contributions in our field primarily 
during the last decade.* 

Section A of this reading guide contains some of the best thinking 
on the Social Studies during the period 1940-1950. Several volumes 
of the American Historical Association’s reports during the 193Q’s 
have been included because they are still basic to an understanding 
of Social Studies. 

Section B is a list of those volumes in the field of education which 
are of interest to all teachers and to Social Studies teachers in par- 
ticular. 

Section C has been severely limited because any attempt to sample 
content — even lightly — would tax the space limitations of this volume 
beyond endurance. The few books which have been annotated, and 
others which are listed as recommended in American History and 
World History, will open a road to the vast literature of the social 
studies. 

Section D is a list of source books which can be drawn upon to 
enrich lessons with quotations from original documents and contem- 
porary accounts. 

Section E lists sources of useful pamphlet materials. 

Section F is a list of magazines of special interest to Social Studies 
teachers. 

The Directory of Publishers, which concludes this reading guide, 
gives the addresses of those publishers whose hooks have been 
listed.** 

A. THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

American Historical Association, Commission on the Social Studies. 
Conclusions and Recommendations. Scribner’s, 1934. 168 p., $1.25. 
The outcome of a very large number of special studies. Contains chap- 
ters on p hilosophy and purposes in education, materials of instruction, 

* ^ or a detailed bibliography of publications in the Social Studies, before 
1941, sec Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers by Edgar B. Wesley. 
The National Council for the Social Studies. Bulletin Number 17. 1941. NCSS, 
Washington, D C A complete revision of this bulletin, prepared by Edwin Carr, 
was published in April, 1951 as Bulletin 26. 

•* A complete list of publishers* addresses may be found in the Cumulative 
Book Index 
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method of teaching, the teacher, teste and testing, public reluttons and 
administration 

And ?SW H Z^h Y lrb”mnaIc”oS 1st tal 

.«K2s s ggu-— s-cs 

leloped and on procedures to determine 
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ment, really an essay, was fo g 0 { American ideas No 
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scheme of instruction can vividly P°[‘ ra * . P fa t efu i decisions (p 116) 
non. of their lives in wh.ch they must make a „ 0b , ectlW of 

The Nature cl the * c “ i J? r ““ on die Social Studies of the 

lustra cl,o« Report of the 1M4 236 p, $17= 

Amertcan Historical AssociahonSer „ the social sciences ate eon 

Possibilities of usmg the scientific m'h science economics, and 

sidered Valuable ^P 1CTS “" S' 'ducat.ou abreast ol social trend. 

' sociology Necessity of keeping 


sidered Valuable cnapwra ■ - 
cultural sociology Necessity ol keeping 
is emphasized „ Tecehtttg the Social Studies i» 

Bimng, Arthur C and Bimng, avt 378 p.P 2 ® ho wish 

Secondary Schools McGrawM, "" 'erf , cachets who wt.lt 
A standard teat. Worth looking into *7 
to vary procedures. r, H Organism «* 

Bimng, Arthur C , Mohr, W « ^ “^'„«H,11, 1941 » 2 

W Studies .» Sssondary Schoo ^ 

$3 75 . r the traditional fid s History. 

A text which considers each f ^ Hlstory , Europe” Methods 

Studies currieultun mdudinE ■ E , mB etc Objective „3 fusion. 

World History, Economies, Curren „„ correlation 

ot realizing aims are discussed Also * sw Yclrboot oi the 

Qark, Harold F, ed -, J swd.es 1940 166 9 b Sid be taught. 

National Council for *', S , s m how Econoi“ as conso mer 
Presents a wide diversity oi ' ; , s a separate so i 1 vls ual 

including arguments lor Ec eyencolum, etc. Sugg 

ttSSSA y d Materials and 

Hartley, WtU.au. H «d *ftS£$Ss **>* 

Social Studies Eights (paper coser) e flecuve use 0 

Social Stud.es, 1947 214 p, » z f„ P lsh es to make 
Practical help for the teacher who 
audio visual materials 
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Horn, Ernest Methods of Instruction m the Social Studies Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1937 523 p Fart XV of the Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies 

Especially suggestive are Chapter III on I Vital and How to Think, and 
Chapter IV on The Problem of Meaning m the Social Studies 

Hunt, Erling M , ed Citizenship for a New World Fourteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1943 186 p, §2 
(doth) 

Enough historical background to aid teachers in developing in pupils 
the necessity of international order in the modern world. Political, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects of a world at peace are considered An especially 
helpful chapter on "International Relations for Secondary Schools ” 

Johnson, Henry Teaching of History m Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, with Applications to Allied Studies Macmillan, rev ed, 
1940 467 p, $3 

Revision of a ground breaking text Early chapters on history of history 
in the curriculum Other chapters cover major areas in teaching history, 
including current e\ ents, collateral reading etc Very readable 

Kelley, Truman L. and Krey, A C Tests and Measurements m the Social 
Sciences Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association Scribners, 1934 635 p $3 
Preparation, findings, and analjsis of tests in areas of interest, attitudes, 
concepts facts are considered Of special interest is study of * Cheating in 
the Classroom ’ (p 437 ff) 

Kohn, Clyde F ed Geographic Approaches to Social Education Nine- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1948 
299 p , $2 50 (paper cover) , $3 (cloth) 

Theoretical background and some practical suggestions for making 
geography meaningful at all school le\cls Good suggestions m Part V 
for organizing a course 

Kronenberg, Henry ed. Programs and Units m the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Senes No 2 National Council for the Social Studies, 1941 
142 p , $1 50 

Reports on a \anety of practices in various schools systems in the • 
United States Useful to teachers who want to know whats going on m 
the other fellow s backward 

Krug Edward and Anderson G Lester eds Adapting Instruction in the 
Social Studies to Individual Differences Fifteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 1944 156 p $2 
Various tjpes of groupings are considered Chapters on the core pro- 
gram, stow learners, rapid learners etc and a section on aids for the 
classroom teacher 

Long. Forrest E and Halter Helen Social Studies Skills Inor, 1942 
117 p $98 
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education Well written No spec, he 

in sticll^arcas asrelauonsbe.ween £»-», groups Recommends 

Far East, Latin America, war anu p 

Sl5« SeotTForeJtMn. ^^taestigation into ^ 
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cards in appendix. ..., #MW an ^ 0,l0 ” f 

Tabs, Hilda and Van Trl, 

Prcm.MJ J’watM* ’» “a of the National Council 
Socwl Studies Sintoai cover) Urcognires 

Social Studies, Wa 3 „ f ' i, both theory and 1'““, ltom good 

Comprehensive volume »£“«,, rd ,„„ M ,s inseparab'e 
that “good education for 

education generally ” reaching of 

Thursfield, Richard By ed ^'^National Council for the Soe» 

Seventeenth Yearbook of « 50 (cloth) tspeeishy *' 

1946 +42 p , $2 (pap er cov«0, . all *><£«£ £ehmg. 

Useful to teachers oi Al " ^ history ol Amencan « ^ s „ b jeets. 
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Wesley, Edgar B American History in Schools and Colleges Macmillan, 
1944 14S p , $1.25 

Report sponsored by the American Historical Association, Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, and the National Council for the 
Social Studies Reexamines the purposes, extent, and quality of instruc- 
tion in American History Recommendations will clarify the aims of all 
Social Studies teachers 

Teaching the Social Studies Heath, 1942 Third Edi tion, Teach- 
ing the Social Sludtes m High Schools, 19o0 652 p $3 
An especially comprehensive, well written text. Good summary of van 
ous commission findings plus many chapters on practical ways of lm 
proving teaching 

West, Edith, ed. Improving the Teaching of World History Twentieth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1949 275 p , 
$2 50 (paper cover) , $3 (doth) 

A contribution to the teaching of world history Chapters on present 
programs at various grade levds, alternative patterns in teaching world 
history in senior high schools, special problems, matenals for the study 
of world history, newer interpretations in subject matter areas 

Wilson, Howard E Education for Citizenship The Regents Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Education in New York State- McGraw- 
Hill, 1938 272 p , $Z75 

Study confined to Social Studies teaching in New York State but find 
mgs are of nationwide significance Conclusions formulated about pupil 
achievements in matters indicative of social competence, teaching methods, 
relation of school practices to pupil achievement, etc. In decade since the 
report, progress has been made in meeting some of the criticisms 

Wrightstone, J Wayne and Campbell, Doak S Social Studies and the 
American Way of Life Row, Peterson, 1942. 292 p., $2. 

Designed as a guide for teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools Chapters on psychological aspects of learning, ‘ Curriculum Or- 
ganization and Method,” ‘ Understanding Economic Processes,” ‘ Matenals 
for the Social Studies,” “Evaluation ” Worthwhile remarks on teaching 
of controversial issues Bibliography 

B. EDUCATION 

Aikin, Wilford M The Story of the Eight Year Study Harper, 1942. 
157 p, $175 

Much cited report of the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association A severe indictment 
of the inadequacies of secondary schools, especially the tendency to tram 
everybody for college although only a fraction of entering students ever 
reach college. Under the study plan, colleges suspended their formal 
course requirements for college entrance and the high school program of 30 
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jmllan, 1947 45 S p , $4 , practices with emphasis on the 

A critical analysis °‘ J^chL Chapters 03 procedures in 
desirability of develop g voiding the resource unit, 

curriculum reorganization and building tf Nev) 

American Association 10 ' Se^ ^“aASA, 1947 4 « p. 

World Twenty-fifth Yelr ^ ' hlch face our society and con- 
States the basic problems “ d ‘‘ s ““ ^“.ssues Suggests basic pro- 
spers the role of education ' n evaluating the W ™ ‘ “ 

' Cooperative — 

*— - 

BeaI S 

of the Commission on 555 p , $3 50 »y ar j to early 

Assoc, atron. Sortbncf s. 19 » f^ers fr om World W" rf 
Monumental study of free ^ sttl dies teachers 

■thirties Of special int "“‘ te „ 00 m. Pnetif* “1 

material we handle in the !nlcM n SupirWM ** 

Briggs, Thomas H 1911 587 P, „ e chapters on 


trial we handle in me SuptrW^ 

T gs, Thomas H fmprcwi? ^ 4443 . 587 p, f 4 -5° _ chapters on 

’Secondary School* Ma • supervision meetings and 

Perhaps the most readabl <« c 0 „{,renc=s, teachers 
classroom observations, snper.n ry flayer, 

many other aspecta of s P , fl B Alhrrty «2 A S Barr 
Other teats on »P»«“ s S* B-*. »» 

Supervision in the f ecl ”f Bmectaer, Suf<n“«”* T Doo gtass and <~ 

W H Burton, and *- .'tt P • * S *!* Heighten W** 1,34 
liter D Appleton Centu.7, ftiM b Hong 

Boardman, 5u/>erm J,,,n 


r, 1^1/ 

ncer u ajijiw— — - c eCor .dary o 1 " 4 " , 

Boardman, 5u/>erm J,,,n p/jwnn5ddy ^ 

564 p , *2 75 a T, , Hrjh StU «“»“■ 

Caswell Hdl.sL.d.n'S of the J» ta 
Opportunity Eighth Yearooo 
1945 264 p , $3 
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Deals with the broad social scene as it bears upon youth and proposes 
changes m curriculum and administration to attune schools to needs of 
high school students Contains a useful chapter on vocational education 

Corbett, James F and others Current Affairs and Modern Education 
A Survey of the Nation's Schools The New York Times, 19o0 277 
p , $1 50 

Based on classroom visits by three New York City teachers Evaluates 
and makes recommendations on community pressures and controversial 
issues, community resources, professional leadership, the curriculum, ma- 
terials, various practices m teaching current events 

Curb, Merle. The Social Ideas of American Educators "Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion Scribner’s, 1935 613 p , $3 

An important study of the ideas held by educators from colonial times 
to John Dewey on nationalism, internationalism, role of the church in 
education, individualism, socialism, collectivism, character training in the 
schools, and other social ideas 

Dale, Edgar Audio Visual Methods in Teaching Dryden Press, 1946 
546 p , $4 50 

The most comprehensive and effective text on the subject Good illus- 
trations and guide to sources of teaching materials (pp 310 13) 

How To Read a Newspaper Scott, Foresman, 1941 178 p, 

?1 40 

Specifically designed for secondary school students A well rounded 
volume which goes into the many phases of newspapers from reading 
critically to understanding the steps which go into making a newspaper 
Excellent illustrations contribute to the clarity of the text 

Educational Policies Commission Education for All American Youth 
National Education Association, 1944 421 p , $1 
Education Policies Commission of the NEA favors Federal financial 
help for education to be administered and implemented by local and state 
leadership Describes school services for youth as the EPC would like to 
sec them Worthwhile to match existing practices with proposals of the 
NEA 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research Walter S Monroe ed Mac- 
millan, 1950 1520 p $20 

‘ Summarizes the results of a generation of effort on the part of men 
and women who have labored to apply the methods of science to the study 
and improvement of education ’ Articles alphabetically arranged author! 
tative, and detailed Bibliography at end of each article A valuable ref- 
erence work. 

Encyclopedia of Modern Education Harry Rivlm and others, eds Phil- 
osophical Library, 1943 902 p , $10 
Wide coverage of subject matter Articles much briefer than m Encyclo 
pedia of Educational Research {supra) Easy to read and authoritative. 
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Newsom, N William and Langfitt, R Emerson, eds Administrative 
Practices in Large High Schools American Book Co , 1940 659 p , 
$325 

A good text covering various administrative problems, with chapters 
contributed by practical school people. Bibliographies at ends of chapters 

Remmers, H H and Gage, N L. Educational Measurement and Evalu- 
ation Harper, 1943 580 p , $3 25 

A worthwhile text which considers what should be evaluated and 
how to evaluate. Helpful chapter on essay tests Bibliography 

Spaulding, Francis T High School and Life The Regents Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education m the State of New York. 
McGraw-Hill, 1938 3/7 p , $3 

Sets up standards for judging secondary education Evaluates such 
educational outcomes as preparation for citizenship, further learning, vo- 
cations Curriculum and school organization are examined Recommen- 
dations for improvement are made. A first rate study with values for all 
serious students of our secondary school system 

Watson, Goodwin Youth After Conflict Association Press, 1947 
300 p, $4 

Useful to any teacher who wants to know more about the young people 
we teach There are chapters on “Youth After the Civil War,” “European 
Youth After World War I,” “The Aftereffects of War,” “The First 
Flowertng of Modernism,” “Youth’s World in the 1950’s,” and “The New 
Postwar Youth" 

Yauch, Wilbur A Improving Human Relations in School Administration 
Harper, 1949 299 p, $350 

Practical suggestions for democratic supervision by principals, super- 
intendents, and administrators Chapters on teachers' meetings, curriculum 
planning, functions of the principal as administrator, leader, and repre- 
sentative of the school among parents and professional bodies 

C. CONTENT 

Ausubcl, Herman Historians and Their Craft A Study of the Presi- 
dential Addresses of the American Historical Association, 1884-1945 
Columbia University Press, 1950 373 p , $4 75 
Affords a good insight into the uses of history and how the craft has 
been used by leading historians 

Beers, Henry P Bibliographies in American History H W. Wilson, 
1942. 487 p , $4 75 

A guide to enough reading for many lifetimes Entries not annotated 
but are carefully arranged according to such subject areas as * General 
Aids,” ‘ Colonial Period,” “The United States,” "Diplomatic History,” 
“Economic History," “Education ” “Political Science,” "Army and Navy,” 
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An annotated guide to subjects as "Pioneer Jff, Southern 
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About 1500 novels annotated under various classifications including 
“Political Conditions and Problems” and “Economic and Industrial Con- 
ditions and Problems ” 

New York Times Financial News Staff How to Read and Interpret 
Financial News 5th ed The New York Times Co , 1949 63 p , $ 50 
(paper cover) 

Clippings from the Tunes’ financial page are photographed and lucid 
comm en tar) cuts through the highly specialized language of security 
markets, money and credit, and commodities 

Social Science Research Council Theory and Practice in Historical 
Study A Report of the Committee on Historiography SSRC, Bui 
letin 54, 1946 177 p, $1.75 (paper cover) 

Contains a valuable bibliography in the following fields historical 
method, history of history, history of the social sciences the philosophical 
approach to history, contending schools — the economic interpretation and 
the spiritual interpretation, national developments in Germany, the U S., 
and other parts of Europe, new interpretations — general, the social inter- 
pretation, the cyclical interpretation, historical sociology 

Strang, Ruth, and others Gateway to Readable Books H W Wilson, 
1944 110_p,$L25 

More than 700 titles intended primarily for retarded readers, majority 
of which arc of fifth to seventh year grade level of difficulty A few good 
titles for senior high schools Annotated under such subjects as ' Other 
Lands and Other People,'” “Transportation and Communication," "World 
War II" 

RECOMMENDED READING JN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Bailey, Thomas A A Diplomatic History of the American People 
Appleton Century Crofts, 1946 

Beard, Charles A and Beard, Mary R. The Rise of American Cixnlization 
2 volumes m 1 Mapmillan, 1939 

Bilhngton, Ray A Westward Expansion A History of the American 
Frontier Macmillan 1949 

Brebner, John B North Atlantic Triangle The Interplay of Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain Yale University Press, 1945 
Brown, Ralph H Historical Geography of the United States Harcourt 
Brace, 1948 

Burlingame, Roger Backgrounds of Power The Human Story of Mass 
Production Scribner’s, 1949 

Cochran, Thomas C. and Miller, William. The Age of Enterprise A 
Social History of Industrial America Macmillan, 1942 
Commager, Henry S The American Mind An Interpretation of Amer- 
y 'Thought and Character Since the 1880's Yale University Press, 

Corwin, Edward S The Constitution and IV hat It Means Today Prince- 
ton University Press, 1948 
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Holbrook^ Stewart H Lost U “°}^’ 0aM Sc, (Columbus) Little, 
Monson, Samuel E, Adm,r<d d 0* 

Brown, 1942 „ s The GrovAh °! "■« AMr 

Morison, Samuel E and Co S ' , press 1942 h 

,c,nRc t M,c 2 sols Oslo ,rd 1944 Basic work on the 
Myrdal, Gunnar D ' to,, '“ 

Aw 

Hea., 1 S ^ 

Randall, James G Cit'd !Kf r picv.poiHts II* 1S being 

Schlesinger, Arthur M . Sr A« A rev , K d edition 

Macmillan, 1922 Keprm Bt0 „ 1945 

prepared. T . a , 0 f Jacksott, J- 11 • „ . fy Harper. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M , Jr Z°L A, /»<"«" 

Sherwood, Robert RooscvtU end t* r d JBI „ 

1948 , ,, W erory Hum « 

Spiller, Robert E, ct al, e M end F* ce E nler ‘ 

Maontllan, 1948 3 volumes w 

Stocking, George W and 1951 , whe IPerr D ‘ 

true The Twentieth Cent»ry.ho ^ j,„, 

Stone, Irving They Also Doub i e day, l 945 . . 

/rated /or the Prcs ' iem F „„tlm Vtkmg, 1938 .„,p4l Msa*”' 
Van Doren, Carl cZl Dcfrcssm. 

Wecter, Dixon T/»e ^ ,539 
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RECOMMENDED READING IN WORLD HISTORY 

Boas, Franz The Mind of Primitive Man Macmillan, 1938 
Brogan, D W France under the Republic 1870 1939 Harper, 19-40 
Burckhardt, Jacob The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy Oxford- 
Phaidon Press, 1944 

Childe, V Gordon The Dawn of European Civilisation Knopf, 1948 
Davis, William S Life on a Medieval Barony Harper, 1923 
Dodd, William E Jr and Dodd, Martha, eds Ambassador Dodd’s Diary 
Harcourt, Brace 1941 

Durant Will The Life of Greece Simon and Schuster, 1939 
Caesar and Christ A History of Roman Civilization and of Chris- 
tianity from their beginnings to A D 325 Simon and Schuster, 1944 
Ergang, Robert Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo Heath, 1939 
Gooch G P Courts and Cabinets Knopf, 1946 
Heaton, Herbert Economic History of Europe Harper, 1948 
Hoover Calvin B International Trade and Domestic Unemployment 
McGraw Hill, 1945 

Laidler, Harry W Social and Economic Movements Crowell, 1944 
La Monte, John L The World of the Middle Ages Appleton Century, 
1945 

Langsam, Walter C The World Since 1914 Macmillan, 1940 
Lattimore, Owen, and Lattimore Eleanor China A Short History 
Norton, 1947 

Mills, Lennox A and Associates The New World of Southeast Asia 
University of Minnesota Press 1949 

Rostovtzeff, Michael I Social and Economic History of the Roman Em’ 
pire Oxford, 1926 

Schuman, Frederick L Europe on the Eve Knopf, 1942. 

Smith Preserved The Age of the Reformation Holt, 1920 
Strachey, Lytton Elisabeth and Essex Harcourt, Brace, 1928 
Stephenson Carl Medieval History Harper, 1943 
Tawney, Richard H Religion and the Rise of Capitalism Harcourt, 
Brace, 1947. 

Toynbee Arnold ] A Study of History Oxford, 1947 
Trevelyan, George M History of England Longmans, Green, 1926 
Van Sickle, Clifton E A Political and Cultural History of the Ancient 
World Houghton, 1948 

Willcox, William B Star of Empire A Study of Britain as a World 
Power, 1485 1945 Knopf, 1950 

D SOURCE BOOKS 

Bartlett, Ruhl J The Record of American Diplomacy Documents and 
Readings in the History of American Foreign Relations Knopf, 1947 
Commager, Henry S Documents of American History Appleton Cen hi ry- 
Crofts 1944 

Commager, Henry S and Ncvms Allan The Heritage of America . 
Readings m American History Little, Brown, 1939. 
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Eiscnschimi, Otto, and Newman, Ralph. The American Iliad The Epic 
Story of the Civil War as Narrated by Eyewitnesses and Contcmpo 

HactoltafS'^Su^Hdcne S M»»»» ‘I <“ 

M K »vSr b ss S=. « < — «■* 

« ss^wsl 

rimer,™. Cirri, Princeton Umversiry 

Mu JeyTriavifs tfeodmp. .» rimer,™* j^L. M , 0 

The People She U Judge S cadmgs « igc fem * ^ , The College 

Kfu^eSTo. - «*- ^ 1949 

wiSTw. F Wee, «k— . »/ *"»<- «"» 14,2 " J5 

Robinson”, James K and Beard, Charier A. M*> - **" 

History Ginn, 193S ^ t ^ mmC a» /««« Ll P 

Thorp, WiUard, Curti, Merle, and Baker, w 

yJSS* arl a"er, Cari rimrre.. »- * G ’" 

Woesmrcyer, Ina F and GambriU^J Montgomery The Westward Move 
meat Appleton Century Crolts, 193P 
E PAMPHLET MATERIALS’ N Y 21 

American Assoc, at, on for .he Untied Hattons, 45 - 

Pa'mpL materials dealing - - «— „ y 

SSSTS— t lor International Peace, 405 W ■ 

17, N Y containing dociunenls and reports. 

International Conciliation, 3 years . School 

10 times a year, 75* per of Secondary Seho 

Consumer Education Study, Washington 6 , D 

Principals. 1201 16th st ' N . „„ 0 mer edoeanon „ c 

Materials on various aspe y ic L,aison WasHingto « a ’ ed to p lcS 

Department ol State, Divisio . g p ore ign policy an 

A variety ol Iree materials .on “ N Y W. » \ „ g b, 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 E •» rf pampldets, appa^ m 

Headline Booklets An Sairs and speciEc areas fe 
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Institute of Pacific Relations, I East 54th St , N Y 22, N Y 
Variety of booklets on Far Eastern affairs 
League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, N W , Washington 6, D C 
Pamphlets on current domestic and international problems 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St, N W, Washing- 
ton 6, D C 

The professional organization for Social Studies teachers, carries on 
an extensive publications program including the magazine, Social Edu- 
cation, S issues per year, bulletins on timely topics, and an annual year- 
book on some subject of professional interest 

National Education Association, 1201 16th St , N W , Washington 6, D C. 

Publishes and distributes many bibliographies, study guides, and other 
pamphlet materials that are useful to Social Studies teachers 
Office of Education Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D C 
Publishes materials for teachers and administrators. 

Pan American Union, 17th St and Constitution Avc., Washington, D C 
Publishes many materials on Latin America. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 E 38th St, N Y 16, N Y 
Publishes Public Affairs Pamphlets, over 160 titles dealing with eco- 
nomic political, and social problems 20jf each, cheaper by subscription. 
Town Hall, Inc., N Y 18, N Y 

Publishes transcripts of discussions of America's Town Meeting of 
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